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A  i:t.  I. —  The  London  Catalogue  of  Boohs  published  in  Great 
Britain,  trith  their  Sizes,  Prices,  and  Publishers'  Names,  from 
1814  to  1846.  London:  8vo.  pp.  542. 

*  Wr once  resolved  upon  a  subject,  —  then, 
‘  for  a  text,’  says  Sterne,  ‘  Caj)padocia,  Pontus  and 
‘  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Bible.’ 
AVithout  pretending  to  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  that  very  ac¬ 
commodating  divine,  we  shall  choose,  for  our  present  text,  the 
London  Catalogue ;  nor  shall  we  be  without  grave  precedents, 
both  in  his  discourses  and  in  those  of  much  better  theologian*, 
if  we  should  ultimately  allow  the  text  to  play  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  in  the  sermon. 

Our  readers  will  readily  surmise  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  criticise  this  curious  volume,  or  to  trouble  them  with  any  spe¬ 
cimens  of  its  contents.  But  though  we  have  little  to  say  of  it,  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  us ;  and,  in  truth,  w’e  apprehend  there 
are  few  productions  of  the  press  more  suggestive  of  instructive 
and  profitable  reflection.  Still,  as  it  only  conveys  wisdom  in 
broken  and  stammering  accents,  w'e  must  endeavour,  according 
to  our  ability,  to  give  clearer  utterance  to  some  of  the  lessons  it 
teaches. 

This  closely  printed  book  contains  542  pages ;  and,  after  all. 
comprises  a  catalogue  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  literature  of 
the  time ;  in  fact,  only  the  titles  of  the  new  works,  and  new 
editions  of  old  works,  which  have  issued  from  the  British  press 
between  the  years  1814  and  1846;  and  not  all  of  these.  To 
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this  prodigious  mass  each  day  is  adding  fresh  accumulations; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  a  little  on  the  probable 
consequences. 

Some  may  perhaps,  at  first,  be  inclined  to  predict  that  man¬ 
kind  will  in  time  be  oppressed  by  the  excess  of  their  intellectual 
wealth ;  and  that,  operating  like  the  gold  of  Villa  Rica,  (to  which 
it  would  seem  that  wc  might  soon  have  to  add  that  of  Califor¬ 
nia,)  the  superabundance  of  the  precious  metal  may  lead  to  the 
impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the  countries  so  equivocally  blessed. 
It  may  be  feared  that  a  superficial  and  flimsy  knowledge,  gained 
by  reatling  a  very  little  on  an  infinity  of  subjects,  without  pro¬ 
longed  and  systematic  attention  to  any,  will  be  the  result;  and 
such  knowledge,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  will  be  in  effect  much 
the  same  as  ignorance.  Singular,  if  the  very  means  by  which  we 
take  security  against  a  second  invasion  of  barbarism,  should,  by  its 
excess  of  activity,  bring  about  a  condition  not  very  much  better ! 
‘  A  mill  will  not  go,’  such  reasoners  will  say,  ‘  if  there  be  no 
‘  water ;  but  it  will  be  as  effectually  stopped  if  there  Ihj  too 
*  much.’  In  brief,  it  may  seem  to  be  one  of  those  cases,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  in  which  old  Hesiod’s  paradoxical  maxim  applies — 
that  *  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole;’  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
much  smaller  fraction. 

And  this  dreaded  result  would  certainly  be  realised,  if  men  were 
to  attempt  to  make  their  studies  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
increase  of  books  around  them.  Compelled  to  read  something  of 
every  thing,  it  is  certain  they  would  know  nothing  of  any  thing. 
And,  in  fact,  we  see  this  tendency  more  or  less  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  vast  numbers,  who,  without  definite  purpose  or  selec¬ 
tion  of  topics,  spend  such  time  as  they  can  give  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  little 
else  than  the  casual  perusal  of  fragments  of  all  sorts  of  books ; 
who  live  on  the  scraps  of  an  infinite  variety  of  broken  meats 
which  they  have  stuffed  into  their  beggar’s  wallet ;  scra|[)s 
which,  after  all,  only  just  keep  them  from  absolute  starvation. 
There  are  not  a  few  men  who  would  have  been  learned,  if  not 
wise,  had  the  paragraphs  and  pages  they  have  actually  read, 
been  on  well-defined  subjects,  and  mutually  connected ;  but 
who,  as  it  is,  possess  nothing  beyond  fragments  of  uncertain, 
inaccurate,  ill-remembered,  unsystematised  information ;  and  at 
the  best  are  entitled  only  to  the  praise  of  being  very  artificially 
and  elaborately  ignorant;  differing  from  the  utterly  unculti¬ 
vated,  only  as  a  parrot  who  talks  without  understanding  what 
it  says,  differs  from  a  parrot  who  cannot  talk  at  all. 

But  this  tendency,  though  it  must  attend  the  unlimited 
increase  of  books,  and  though  we  see  it  often  most  unhap- 
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pily  realised  in  individual  cases,  is,  for  the  most  part,  readily 
corrected.  The  majority  of  men  will,  as  heretofore,  only 
read  what  answers  their  purpose  on  the  particular  subjecte 
which  necessity  or  inclination  prompts  them  to  cultivate ; 
while  many  of  those  who  arc  not  thus  protected  by  circum¬ 
stances,  will  be  as  cfTcctually  secured  from  such  dangers  by  a 
sound  education.  That  must  be  our  safeguard  against  the 
formation  of  the  pernicious  habit  of  desultory  reading; — and 
against  an  ambitious,  but  ill-judged  attempt  at  obtaining  ency¬ 
clopaedic  knowledge.  This  last  ambition,  indeed,  is  but  a  more 
laborious  path  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  robs  the  mind  at  once 
both  of  that  mental  discipline  which  will  always  follow  the 
thorough  investigation  of  a  limited  class  of  subjects,  and  of  that 
really  accurate  knowledge  which  such  a  limited  survey  alone  can 
ever  securely  impart.  The  field  of  knowledge  does  not  admit  of 
universal  conquerors :  according  to  the  hap{)y  saying  of  Sydney 
Smith,  —  if  science  is  their  forte,  omniscience  is  their  foible. 

At  all  events,  one  thing  is  clear :  to  guard  against  this  danger 
Avill  demand,  as  time  rolls  on,  an  increasing  attention  to  the 
prime  object  of  all  education,  —  the  formation  of  sound  habits  of 
mind — the  discipline  o(  the  faculties, — a  thing  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  than  the  mere  vfl.riety  of  the  information  attained. 
There  will  also  be  required  efforts,  more  and  more  strenuous,  to 
digest  and  systematise,  from  time  to  time,  the  ever-growing 
accumulations  of  literature;  and  to  provide  the  best  possible 
clues  through  this  immense  and  bewildering  labyrinth,  or  rather 
through  the  several  parts  of  it :  for  who  can  thread  the  whole  ? 
Nor  are  the  best  modes  of  pursuing  study  unworthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Indeed  a  very  useful  bwk  (if  we  could  get  a  Leibnitz  or  a 
Gibbon  to  compose  it)  might  be  written  on  the  ‘  art  of  reading 
‘  books  ’  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  If  students  had  pa¬ 
tience  for  it  (though  the  progress  might  be  slower),  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  much  deeiKjr  and  better  compacted  knowledge 
would  be  obtained  by  a  more  thorough  adherence  to  the  maxim 
so  warmly  approved  by  the  great  historian  just  mentioned, 
*  multum  legere,  potius  quam  multa,’  and  by  a  constant  habit  of 
examining  the  scope  and  context  of  the  authors  referred  to  on 
any  important  points.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired,  partly 
from  the  trouble  it  gives,  partly  from  the  many  associations 
suggested  by  the  collation  of  different  Avriters,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  different  styles  and  modes  of  thought ;  nay,  even  by 
the  different  fonns  and  type  of  the  books  themselves,  seldom 
fails  to  be  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory.  These  collateral 
aids  are  like  reflectors,  which  increase  indefinitely  the  intensity 
of  light,  and  render  a  subject  luminous  which  would  otherwise 
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be  obscure.  How  instructive  arc  these  words  of  Gibbon  — 
liiinself  a  conspicuous  example  of  wliat  even  a  postdiluvian  life 
industriously  employed  may  accomplish :  ‘  We  ought  to  attend 
‘  not  so  much  to  the  order  of  our  books,  as  of  our  thoughts. 
‘  The  i)eru8al  of  a  particular  work  gives  birth  perhaps  to  ideas 

*  unconnected  with  the  subject  it  treats ;  I  pursue  these  ideas, 

‘  and  quit  my  proposed  plan  of  reading.’*  ....  ‘  I  sus- 

*  pended  my  perusal  of  any  new  books  on  a  subject,  till  I  had 

*  reviewed  all  that  I  knew,  or  believed,  or  had  thought  on  it, 
‘  that  I  might  be  qualified  to  discern  how  much  the  authors 
‘  added  to  my  original  stock.’ f 

Perpetual  access  to  a  large  librarv-,  it  may  be  8us|)ected,  is 
often  an  impediment  to  a  thorough  digestion  of  knowledge,  by 
tempting  to  an  unwise  indulgence.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man 
who  said  he  always  read  borrowed  books  with  double  attention 
as  well  as  profit,  because  he  could  not  hope  to  renew  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them  at  pleasure!  This  of  course  pre-supposes 
that  he  returned  the  books  he  borrowed — an  event  which,  we 
fear,  does  not  always  hapj)cn. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
•well  selected  books, — even  when  our  own,  —  would,  generally, 
be  likely  to  form  a  sounder  and, more  serviceable  knowledge 
than  the  unlimited  range  of  a  large  library.  !Most  readers 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  fastidious  mood  with  which,  in 
moments  of  leisure,  they  have  stood  before  a  goodly  assortment 
of  attractive  writers,  and  instead  of  making  a  substantial  repast, 
as  they  would  have  done  with  less  to  distract  their  choice, 
have  humoured  the  vagaries  of  a  delicate  appetite  —  toyed  with 
this  rich  dainty  and  that — and  after  all  have  felt  like  a  school¬ 
boy  Avlio  has  dined  upon  tarts  —  that  they  have  spoiled  their 
digestion  without  satisfying  their  hunger ! 

But  without  stopping  any  longer  to  examine  this  paradox, — 
whether  the  multiplication  of  books  is  to  produce  a  diminution 
of  knowledge  or  not,  —  there  are  other  consequences  of  the  pi-o- 
digious  activity  of  the  modern  press  far  more  certain  to  arise, 
and  which  well  deserve  a  little  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  consequences  will  be  the 
disappearance  from  the  world  of  that  always  rare  animal,  the 
so-called  ‘  universal  scholar.’  Even  of  that  ill-defined  creature 

*  ’Extraits  Itaisonnecs  tic  roes  Lectures.  He  adds,  ‘  Si  j’avois  suivi 
‘  mtin  grand  chenin,  au  bout  de  ma  longue  carricre,  j’aurois  a  peine 
‘  pu  retrouver  les  traces  de  mes  idees.’ 

f  Memoirs ;  —  and  thought  worthy  of  being  twice  cited  b\'  Mr. 
D’lsraeli. 
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called  ‘a  ■well-informed  man’  and  ‘general  student,’  it  will  be 
perpetually  harder  to  find  exemplars ;  while  assuredly  the 
Huets,  the  Scaligere,  the  Leibnitzes,  must  become  as  extinct  as 
the  icthyosaurus  or  the  megatherium.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  such  a  creature  as  ‘  the  universal 
‘  scholar’  docs  not,  and  never  did  exist.  But  there  as  certainly 
have  been  men  who  had  traversed  a  sufficiently  large  segment 
of  the  entire  circumference  of  existing  science  and  literature,  to 
render  the  name  something  more  than  a  ridiculous  hyperbole. 
It  is  commonly  indeed,  and  truly  said,  to  be  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  prosecute  rescarclies  with  accuracy  in  all,  or  even 
many  different  branches  of  knowledge ;  that  what  is  gained  in 
surface  is  lost  in  depth ;  that  the  principle  of  the  ‘  division  of 
‘  labour’  strictly  applies  here  as  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
that  each  mind  must  restrict  itself  to  a  very  few  limited  subjects, 
if  any  are  to  be  really  mastered.  All  this  is  most  true.  Yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  the  principle  of 
the  ‘  division  of  labour’  finds  limits  to  its  application  much  sooner 
than  in  handicrafts.  The  voracious  ‘  helluo  librorum’  is  not  more 
to  be  8U8j)ectcd  of  ill-digcstcd  and  superficial  knowledge,  than  he 
whom  the  proverb  tells  us  to  avoid  (though  for  a  very  different, 
and  as  we  suspect,  less  valid  reason),  the  man  ‘unius  libri.’* 
A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  several  subjects,  often  of 
many,  is  necessary  to  render  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  these 
serviceable  ;  and  without  it,  the  most  minute  knowledge  of  anv 
one  alone  would  be  like  half  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  hand  with 
but  one  finger.  IVhat  is  that  amount  must  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  the  object  for  which  he 
wants  it ;  the  safe  maximum  will  vary  in  dift'erent  cases. 

There  are  opposite  dangers.  The  knowledge  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  thing  that  a  man  can  study  will  always  be  imperfect.  The 
most  ‘minute  philosopher’  cannot  pretend  perfection  of  know¬ 
ledge  even  in  his  little  domain  ;  and  if  it  were  perfect  to-day,  the 
leakage  of  memory  would  make  it  imperfect  by  to-morrow.  No 
subject  can  be  named,  which  is  not  inexhaustible  to  the  spirit 
of  man.  Whether  he  looks  at  nature  through  the  microscope  or 
the  telescope,  he  sees  wonders  disclosed  on  cither  side  which 


•  For  ■what  can  be  suggested  in  favour  of  the  ‘  Man  of  One 
‘  Book,’  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  the  observations  of  Mr. 
D’lsraeli  on  that  subject  in  his  ‘Curiosities  of  Literature.’  There  is 
truth  in  what  he  says ;  but  if  the  proverb  is  to  be  taken  at  all  literally, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  has  less  than  the  usual  average  of  proverbial 
wisdom,  and  that  the  ‘  man  of  one  book  ’  will  prove  but  a  shallow 
fellow. 
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extend  into  infinity,  —  the  infinitely  great  or  the  infinitely  little, 
—  and  can  set  no  limits  to  the  approximate  perfection  with  which 
he  may  study  them.  It  is  the  sanle  also  with  languages  and 
with  any  branch  of  moral  or  metaphysical  science.  A  man  may, 
if  he  will,  be  all  his  life  long  employed  upon  a  single  language, 
and  never  absolutely  master  its  vocabulary,  much  less  its  idioms; 
but,  like  the  ancient,  after  many  years  of  solitary  application, 
have  still  to  proclaim  himself  a  foreigner  to  the  first  apple- 
woman  he  meets,  by  some  solecism  too  subtle  for  any  but  a 
native  car  to  detect  it. 

The  limits  within  which  any  subject  is  to  be  pursued  must 
therefore  be  determined  by  utility ;  meantime,  it  is  certain  that 
one  cannot  be  profitably  pursued  alone.  Such,  it  has  been  well 
ol)8ened,  is  the  strict  connexion  and  interdependence  of  all 
branches  of  science,  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  useful  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  one,  is  to  combine  it  with  more.  Tiie  true  limit  be¬ 
tween  too  minute  and  too  wide  a  survey  may  be  often  difficult  to 
find  ;  nevertheless  such  a  limit  always  exists ;  and  he  who  should 
pause  over  any  one  subject,  however  minute,  till  he  had  absolutely 
mastered  it,  would  be  as  far  from  that  limit  with  regard  to  all 
the  practical  ends  of  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  suffered  his  mind  to 
dissipate  itself  in  a  vague  attempt  at  cncyclopa;dic  att.ainments. 
The  statement  of  Maclaurin  on  this  point,  expressed  in  a  cha¬ 
racteristically  mathematical  form,  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

*  Our  knowledge,’  says  he,  ‘  is  vastly  greater  than  the  sum 
‘  of  what  all  its  objects  separately  could  afford ;  and  when  a  new 
‘  object  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to  our  knowledge  is 
‘  the  greater,  the  more  we  already  know ;  so  that  it  increases  not 

*  as  the  new  objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion.’* 

At  all  events,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
various,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  solid  attainments  of 
superior  minds.  There  is  a  piece  of  sclf-flattcry  by  which  little 
minds  often  try  to  reduce  great  minds  to  their  own  level. 

*  True,’  it  is  said,  ‘  such  men  have  very  various  knowledge, 

*  but  it  is  all  superficial ;  they  have  not  surrendered  themselves 

*  to  any  one  branch  sufficiently ;  ’  and  all  this,  perhaps,  because 
they  have  not  cultivated  with  the  most  elaborate  industry  every 
little  comer  of  it,  and  because  they  have  had  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  parts  of  a  large  subject !  The 
minute  antiquary  (if  he  be  nothing  more)  talks  in  this  style  if 
he  finds  you  ignorant  of  the  shape  of  an  old  buckle  of  such  a 
date ! — ‘  You  know  nothing  of  antiquities.’  The  minute  geo¬ 
grapher,  if  he  discovers  that  you  have  never  heard  of  some 


•  Maclaurin’s  Account  of  New'ton’s  Discoveries,  p.  392. ' 
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obscure  town  at  the  antipodes,  will  tell  you, — you  know 
nothing  of  geography.  The  minute  historian,  if  he  finds  that 
you  never  knew,  or  perhaps  have  known  twenty  times,  and 
never  cared  to  remember,  some  event  utterly  insignificant 
to  all  real  or  imaginable  purposes  of  history, — will  tell  you 
that  you  know  nothing  of  history.  And  yet,  discerning  the 
limits  within  which  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  pursued,  you  may  after  all,  for  all  important  objects,  have 
attained  a  more  serviceable  and  prompt  command  over  those  very 
branches  in  which  your  complacent  censor  flatters  himself  that 
he  excels. 

But  to  return  to  the  prospects  of  the  so  called  ‘  universal 
‘  scholar.’  There  have  been  in  every  age  men  who,  gifted  with 
gigantic  powers,  prodigious  memory,  and  peculiar  modes  of  ar¬ 
ranging  and  retaining  knowledge,  have  aspired  to  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  acquaintance  with  all  the  chief  productions  of  the  human 
intellect  in  all  time ;  who  have  made  extensive  incursions  into 
every  branch  of  human  learning;  and  whose  knowledge  has 
borne  something  like  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the  sum  total  of 
literature  and  science ;  who,  as  Fontenelle  expressively  says 
of  Leibnitz,  have  managed  ‘to  drive  all  the  sciences  abreast.’ 
Such  minds  have  always  been  rare  ;  but,  as  we  have  observed, 
they  must  soon  become  extinct.  For  what  is  to  become  of  them, 
in  after  ages,  as  the  domain  of  human  knowledge  indefinitely 
widens,  and  the  creations  of  human  genius  indefinitely  multiply  ? 
Not  that  there  will  not  be  men  who  will  then  know  absolutely 
more,  and  with  far  greater  accuracy,  than  their  less  favoured 
predecessors;  nevertheless,  their  knowledge  must  bear  a  con¬ 
tinually  diminishing  ratio  to  the  sum  of  human  science  and 
literature ;  they  must  traverse  a  smaller  and  smaller  segment  of 
the  ever  widening  circle!  Nay,  it  may  well  be,  that  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  even  one  science  (chemistry,  or  astronomy  for 
instance,)  may  be  too  vast,  for  one  brief  life  to  master.  *  Or, 

‘  In  Germany  alone,’  says  Menzel,  ‘  according  to  a  moderate  cal- 
‘  culation,  ten  millions  (?)  of  volumes  are  annually  printed.  As  the 
‘  catalogue  of  every  Leipzig  half-yearly  book-fair  contains  the  names  of 
‘  more  than  a  thousand  German  authors,  we  may  compute  that  at  the 
‘  present  moment  there  are  living  in  Germany  about  fifty  thousand 
‘  men  who  have  written  one  or  more  books.  Should  that  number  in- 
‘  crease  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  time  will  soon 
‘  come  when  a  catalogue  of  ancient  and  modern  German  authors  wiU 
‘  contain  more  names  than  there  are  living  readers.  ...  In  the  year 
‘1816  there  were  published  for  the  first  time  more  than  three  thou- 
*  sand  books ;  in  1822,  for  the  first  time,  above  four  thousand-;  in  1827, 
‘  for  the  first  time,  above  five  thousand;  and  1832,  for  the  first  time, 
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since  that  thought  is  really  too  immense  to  be  other  than  vague, 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  some  very  slender  additions  to  the  task 
of  the  future  ‘  universal  scholar,’  imposed  during  the  last  few 
years.  Let  us  think  only  of  some  feto  of  those  voluminous 
authors  who  have  appeared,  in  our  own  country  alone,  and  in 
the  single  departments  of  history  and  polite  letters,  within  the 
last  century,  or  even  within  two  generations,  and  with  whom 
not  only  all  who  pretend  to  profound  scholarship,  but  all  ‘  well 
‘  informed  men,’  are  presumed  to  have  some  acquaintance ;  — 
to  say  nothing  of  living  writers  and  the  vast  mass  of  excellent 
literature  which  they  are  every  year  pouring  into  the  world! 
Let  us  think  only  of  the  voluminous  remains  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Byron, 
Walter  Scott  (with  his  hundred  volumes),  and  some  scores  of 
other  great  names.  Now  as  human  life,  it  has  been  justly  said, 
remains  brief  as  ever,  while  its  task  is  daily  enlarging,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  that  the  ‘  general  scholar  ’  of  each  succeeding 
age  must  be  content  with  possessing  a  less  and  less  fraction  of 
the  entire  products  of  the  human  mind.  *  Happy  men,’  we  are 
half  inclined  ungratefully  to  say,  *  who  lived  when  a  library 

*  consisted,  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  monastery,  of  some  thirty  or 
‘  forty  volumes,  and  who  thought  they  knew  every  thing  when 
‘  they  had  read  these !  Happy  our  fathers,  who  were  not  tor- 
‘  men  ted  with  the  sight  of  unnumbered  creations  of  genius  which 
‘  we  must  sigh  to  think  we  can  never  make  our  own  !’ 

The  final  disposal  of  all  this  mass  of  literature  is  with  some 
easily  managed.  The  bad  will  perish,  it  is  said,  and  the  good 
remain.  The  former  statement  is  true  enough ;  the  latter  not 
so  clear.  ‘  Bad  books,’  says  Menzel,  ‘  have  their  season  just  as 
‘  vermin  have.  They  come  in  swarms,  and  perish  before  we  are 
‘  aware.  .  .  .  How  many  thousand  books  have  gone  the 

*  way  of  all  paper,  or  are  now  mouldering  in  our  libraries  ?  Many 
‘  of  our  books,  however,  will  not  last  even  so  long,  for  the  paper 
‘  itself  is  as  bad  as  its  contents.’  All  this  may  be  true ;  but 
we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  not  the  bad  writer  alone 
is  forgotten.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  immense  treasures  of 
thought, — of  beautiful  poetry,  vivacious  wit,  ingenious  argu¬ 
ment,  —  which  men  would  not  suffer  to  die  if  they  could  help 


‘  above  six  thousand  :  the  numbers  thus  increasing  one  thousand  every 
‘  live  years.’  (Gordon’s  ‘  Translation  of  Menzel’s  German  Literature.’) 
The  translator  adds,  from  the  Conversations-I^exicon,  the  numbers 
published  annually  to  1837,  in  which  year  they  were  nearly  eight 
thousand.  The  literary  activity  of  France  and  England,  though  nut 
so  great,  has  been  prodigious. 
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it,  must  perish  too ;  the  great  spoiler  here  acts  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  impartiality,  — 

‘  JEquo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 
Ilegumque  turres.’  .... 

For  the  truth  is,  that  the  creations  of  the  human  mind  tran¬ 
scend  its  capacity  to  collect  and  presen'c  them ;  and,  like  the 
seeds  of  life  in  the  vegetable  world,  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  are  so  prolific  that  they  run  to  waste.  Some  readers, 
jK-rhaps,  as  a  bright  company  of  splendid  names  rushes  on  their 
recollection,  may  be  disposed  to  say  ‘  avaunt  ’  to  these  melancholy 
forebodings.  Surely,  it  can  be  only  necessary  to  remind  them  of 
the  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple  of  Neptune  recording  escape  from 
shipwreck.  How  many  men  have  suffered  shipwreek,  and  whose 
tablets  therefore  are  not  to  l)e  found !  Others  may  think  it 
impossible  that  great  writers,  with  whom  their  own  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  so  familiar,  and  who  occupy  such  a  space  in  its 
eye,  can  ever  dwindle  into  insignificance.  The  illusion  vanishes 
the  moment  we  take  them  to  catalogues  and  indexes,  and  show 
them  names  of  authors  who  once  made  as  loud  a  noise  in  the 
world,  of  whom  they  never  read  a  line.  We  should  be  too 
happy  to  believe  the  statement  of  ^lenzel  correct ;  ‘  Of  three 
‘  good  authors,  one  at  least  will  be  remembered  by  posterity ; 

*  w’hile  of  a  hundred  bad  ones,  who  are  distinguished  at  present, 

‘  not  above  one  will  hand  down  his  evil  example.’  * 

It  is  with  no  cynical,  but  with  simply  mournful,  feelings  that 
we  thus  dwell  on  the  mortality  of  the  productions  even  of  genius. 
We  would  be  just,  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  by  admitting 
that  thousands  of  the  latter  who  are  forgotten,  deserved  to  lx; 
remembered,  and  that  the  former  would  remember  them  if  they 
could.  ^lost  pleasant  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  in  case  human 
life  were  prolonged  in  some  proportion  with  the  augmented 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  —  to  lay  out  our  studies  on  a  cor¬ 
responding  scale.  Possessed  of  antediluvian  longevity,  we 
might  devote  some  twenty  years  or  so  (a  year  or  two  more  or 
less  would  be  of  no  consequence)  to  purely  elementary  studies 
and  discipline ;  the  *  promising  lad  ’  of  fifty  might  commence 
his  more  serious  school  studies,  under  judicious  masters,  in  their 

*  ‘  Die  Gegenwart  duldet  keinen  Ricliter,  aber  die  Vergangenheit 
‘  iindet  immer  den  gerechtesten.’  Menzel,  th.  i.  s.  95.  But  our  author 
forgets  that  it  is  possible  for  the  courts  of  criticism,  like  those  of 
haw,  to  be  overdone  with  business ;  that  the  list  may  contain  more 
causes  than  industry  and  skill  can  get  through — except  by  a  process 
w’hich  leaves  justice  out  of  the  question,  and  dares  to  decide  without 
a  hearing. 
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full  vigour  and  prime  of  three  or  four  centuries;  and  at  the 
age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  the  young  student,  just  entering 
upon  life  (though  as  yet  raw  and  inexperienced),  might  be  sup- 
Doscd  to  have  laid  a  tolerably  solid  foundation,  w'hercon  in  the 
course  of  his  progress  towards  manhood  through  the  next  two 
centuries,  he  might,  by  due  diligence  and  perseverance,  build 
such  a  superstructure  as  should  justify  some  pretensions  to  ac¬ 
curate  and  sound  scholarship.  But  alas  !  we  forget  that,  even 
then,  the  old  obstructions  to  universal  knowledge  would  soon  be 
reproduced  in  a  new  form.  The  same  insatiable  curiosity,  and 
the  same  restless  activity,  operating  through  longer  periods,  would 
rapidly  extend  the  circle  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  such  a  student.  The  tremendous  authors  who 
enjoyed  a  career  of  five  centuries  of  popularity,  would  be  vo¬ 
luminous  in  proportion;  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter,  Voltaire 
and  Walter  Scott  would  appear  but  pamphleteers  in  compa¬ 
rison.  Their  *  opera  omnia  ’  would  extend  to  libraries.  Novels 
would  be  written  to  which  the  Great  Cyrus  and  Clelia  would 
be  mere  novellettes ;  wherein  the  heroes  and  heroines  would 
be  married,  hanged,  or  drowned,  after  a  courtship  and  ad¬ 
ventures  of  two  or  three  centuries.  The  biographies  of  the 
long-lived  worthies  of  such  an  age  would  be  composed  in  forty 
folios,  or  more  ;  and  the  history  of  nations  projected  on  a  scale 
which  would  render  De  Thou’s  huge  seven  tomes  a  mere 
sketch  or  abstract.  The  author  who  began  the  history  of 
Athens  by  a  dissertation  on  the  geological  formation  of  the 
Acropolis,  or  the  work  of  Leibnitz  on  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
in  which  he  commences  with  his  ‘  Protogaja,’  would  be  but 
a  type  of  the  prodigious  gyrations  of  such  writers ;  so  that  the 
hopeless  student,  ‘  toiling  after  them  in  vain,’  would  be  obliged 
to  exclaim  with  Voltaire’s  ‘  little  man  of  Saturn,’  who  only 
lived  during  five  hundred  revolutions  (or  fifteen  thousand  of 
our  years,)  that  scarcely  had  he  begun  to  pick  up  a  little  know¬ 
ledge,  when  he  was  summoned  to  depart ;  and  that  to  live  only 
for  such  a  span,  is,  as  one  may  say,  to  die  as  soon  as  one  is 
born. 

But  let  us  not  be  dismayed.  The  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  ‘  general  scholar  ’  of  earlier  as  compared  with  one  of 
later  times,  is  not  so  vast  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  Even 
the  former,  with  all  his  advantages,  had  far  more  books  before 
him  than  he  could  digest.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the 
index  of  their  collected  works,  and  to  mark  the  limited  class  of 
authors  with  whom  they  were  familiar,  to  be  convinced  that  each, 
after  all,  had  travelled  over  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
ground.  We  have  stated  that  of  the  literature  which  chiefly 
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occupies  each  generation,  the  bulk,  even  of  its  treasures, 
perishes ;  and  as  time  makes  fresh  accumulations,  those  of  pre¬ 
ceding  ages  pass  for  the  most  part  into  quiet  oblivion.  The 
process  which  has  taken  effect  on  the  past  will  be  repeated  on 
the  present  age  and  on  every  subsequent  one  ;  so  that  the  period 
will  assuredly  come  when  even  the  great  Avriters  of  our  days, 
who  seem  to  have  such  enduring  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and 
.admiration,  Avill  be  as  little  remembered  as  others  of  equal  genius 
who  have  gone  before  them ;  when,  if  not  Avholly  forgotten  or 
superseded,  they  Avill  exist  only  in  fragments  or  specimens — these 
fragments  and  specimens  themselves  shrinking  into  narrower 
compass  as  time  advances.  In  this  way  Time  is  perpetually  com¬ 
piling  a  vast  index  expurgatorius  ;  and  though  the  press  more 
than  repairs  his  ravages  on  the  mere  matter  of  books,  the  im¬ 
mense  masses  he  heaps  up  insure  the  purpose  of  oblivion  just  as 
effectually.  Not  that  his  contemporary  waste  has  ceased,  or  be¬ 
come  very  moderate.  Probably  scarcely  a  day  now  passes  but 
secs  the  last  leaf,  the  last  tattered  remnant  of  the  last  copy  of 
some  work  (great  or  small)  of  some  author  or  other  perish  by 
violence  or  accident, — by  fire,  flood,  or  the  crumbling  of  mere 
decay.  It  is  surely  an  impressive  thought — this  silent  unnoticed 
extinction  of  another  product  of  some  once  busy  and  aspiring 
mind ! 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  cause  of  the  virtual 
oblivion  of  books  is  no  longer  their  extinction,  but  the  fond 
care  with  which  they  are  preserved,  and  their  immensely  rapid 
multiplication.  The  press  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  moth 
and  the  Avorm,  or  the  mouldering  hand  of  time ;  yet  the 
great  destroyer  equally  fulfils  his  commission,  by  burying  books 
under  the  pyramid  which  is  formed  by  their  accumulation.  It 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  impotence  with  which  man  struggles 
against  the  destiny  which  awaits  him  and  his  works, — that  the 
very  means  he  takes  to  insure  immortality,  destroy  it ;  that  the 
very  activity  of  the  press  —  of  the  instrument  by  which  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  pledges  against  time  and  fortune  —  is  that 
which  will  make  him  the  spoil  of  both.  The  books  themselves 
may  no  longer  die ;  but  their  spirit  does  :  and  they  become  like 
old  men  AA’hose  bodies  have  outlived  their  minds,  —  a  spectacle 
more  piteous  than  death  itself.  It  is  really  curious  to  look 
into  the  index  of  such  learned  writers  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cud- 
worth,  or  Leibnitz,  and  to  see  the  haA'oc  which  has  been  made 
on  the  memory  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Avriters  they  cite,  and 
who  still  exist,  though  no  longer  to  be  cited ;  of  men  who  were 
their  great  contemporaries  or  immediate  predecessors,  and  who 
are  quoted  by  them  just  as  Locke  or  Burke  is  quoted  by  us. 
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Of  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  these  grave  authorities  has  the  best 
informed  student  of  our  day  read  ten  pages.  The  very  names 
of  vast  numbers  have  all  but  perished ;  at  all  events  have  died 
out  of  familiar  remembrance.  Let  the  student  who  flatters  him¬ 
self  that  he  is  not  ill  informed,  glance  over  the  index  of  even 
such  a  work  as  Hallam's  ‘  History  of  European  Literature,’  — 
designed  only  to  record  the  more  memorable  names,  —  and  ask 
himself  of  how  many,  of  the  authors  there  mentioned  he  has 
read  so  much  as  even  five  pages  ?  It  will  be  enough  to  chas¬ 
tise  all  ordinary  conceit  of  e-xtensive  attainments,  and,  ])crhaps 
as  eftectually  as  any  thing,  teach  a  man  that  truest  kind  of 
knowledge  —  the  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance. 

But  while  thus  administering  consolation  to  the  ‘  general 
‘  scholar,’  by  showing  that  time  has  been  certainly  limiting  as 
well  as  extending  his  task,  there  is  another  class  who  will  find 
no  consolation  in  the  thought,  —  and  that  is  the  class  of  authors. 
There  is  no  help,  however :  humbling  as  it  may  seem,  to  re¬ 
present  the  higher  products  of  man’s  mind  as  destined  to  decay, 
like  his  body  —  and  the  thoughts  and  interests  which  he  knows 
must  perish  with  it  —  it  is  the  truth  nevertheless,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances.  And  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  seeming  instances  to  the  contrary,  authors  still  do  not  live  ; 
they  are  merely  embalmed,  and  made  mummies  of.  The  works 
of  the  great  mass  of  extant  authors  are  deposited  in  libraries 
and  museums,  like  the  bodies  of  Egyptian  kings  in  their  pyra¬ 
mids,  —  retaining  only  a  grim  semblance  of  life,  amidst  neglect, 
darkness,  and  decay. 

To  Mr.  DTsraeli’s  enthusiastic  gaze,  the  sight  of  the  rows  of 
goodly  volumes  in  their  rich  bindings,  gleaming  behind  the 
glittering  trellis-work  of  their  carved  cases,  suggested  the  idea 
of  ‘  eastern  beauties  peering  through  their  jalousies  !  ’  To  the 
eye  of  a  severe  philosopher  they  might  more  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  aforesaid  mummies. 

It  has  been  often  affirmed  —  and  there  is  some  truth  in  it  — 
that  of  all  the  forms  of  celebrity  which  promise  to  gratify  man?8 
natural  longing  for  Immortality,  there  is  none  which  looks  so 
plausible  as  that  of  literary  glory.  The  great  statesman  and 
warrior,  it  is  said,  are  known  only  by  report,  and  for  even  that 
are  indebted  to  the  laiet  and  historian.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (a 
man  by  no  means  disposed  to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  a 
literary  as  compared  with  a  practical  life),  after  looking  at  certain 
drawings  of  some  splendid  architectural  monuments  of  ancient 
India,  the  names  of  whose  founders  have  perished,  justly  remarks 
in  his  diary,  ‘  Fame  depends  on  literature,  not  on  architecture.’ 
But  even  where  a  Pindar  or  a  Tacitus  undertakes  the  task  of 
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celebrating  munificence  or  greatness,  we  are  compelled  to  feel 
that  after  all  it  is  but  the  conqueror’s  or  statesman’s  ■portrait 
rather  than  the  conqueror  or  statesman  himself  that  is  presented 
to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  book  is  fondly  presumed  to  be  an 
author’s  second  self;  by  it  he  comes  as  it  were  into  contact  — 
into  personal  communion —  with  the  minds  of  his  readers.  It  is 
a  pleasant  illusion  no  doubt ;  and  in  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  the  author  dues  attain  this  permanent  popularity,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  ‘  household  word  ’  with  posterity,  the  illusion  ceases  to 
be  such,  and  the  hopes  of  ambition  are  indeed  splendidly  realised. 
But  it  is  not  only  most  true  that  very  few  can  attain  this  emi¬ 
nence  ;  it  has  not  been  suificiently  ol)8erved,  that  as  the  world 
grows  older,  a  still  smaller  and  smaller  |X)rtion  of  those  who  seem 
to  have  attained  it  will  retain  their  ]>osition.  A  minute  fraction 
of  even  these  will  be  consigned  to  the  future,  and  fractions  even 
of  these  fractions  will  gradually  drop  away  in  the  long  march  of 
time.  The  great  mass  of  the  writers  whom  ‘  posterity  would  not 
*  willingly  let  die,’  if  there  were  possibility  of  escape,  must  share 
the  fate  of  those  other  great  men  over  whom  the  author  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  h.ave  an  advantage ;  they  themselves  will  live  only  by 
the  historian’s  ])en.  The  empty  titles  of  their  books  will  be  re- 
coi-ded  in  catalogues ;  and  a  few  lines  be  granted  to  them  in 
biographical  dictionaries,  —  with,  what  may  be  truly  called  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  criticism ;  a  space  which,  as  those  church¬ 
yards  of  intellect  become  more  and  mere  crowded,  necessarily 
also  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  till  for  thousands,  not  even 
room  for  a  sepulchral  stone  will  be  found. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  fixr  this  oblivion  will  go,  or  what 
luminaries  will  be  in  time  eclipsed.  Supposing  only  a  scantling 
of  the  products  of  the  genius  of  each  age  —  its  richest  and  ripest 
fruits  —  handed  down  to  posterity,  (and  there  is  already  gathered 
into  the  garner,  far  more  than  any  one  man  has  read  or  can 
read,)  the  collection  of  these  scantlings  gradually  rises  into  a 
prodigious  pile.  The  time  must  come  when  not  only  mediocrity, 
which  has  been  always  the  case ;  not  only  excellence,  which  has 
been  long  the  case,  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  rejected,  but 
when  even  gold  and  diamonds  xvill  be  cast  into  the  sieve! 
Hardy  must  those  be  who  shall  then  venture  to  hope  for  the 
jyermanent  attention  of  mankind !  for  it  Avill  be  found  that  the 
greater  part  of  authors  have  bought,  not,  as  they  fondly  imagined, 
a  copyhold  of  inheritance.  Their  interest  for  life  or  years  soon 
runs  out,  and  every  year  rapidly  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
estate. 

We  already  see  this  mournfully  realised  in  relation  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  bright  names  of  the  last  two  centuries.  How  much  beau- 
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tlfiil  poetry,  scarcely  second  in  merit  to  any,  is  all  but  forgotten 
in  the  crowd,  and  reduced  to  a  single  fragment  or  two  in  some 
book  of  specimens  or  ‘elegant  extracts;’  hardly  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  serve  for  an  epitaph !  A  future,  however,  is  approaching, 
when  even  volumes  of  8[)ecimens  (to  he  complete)  must  he  in 
folios,  and  the  very  abstracts  of  excellence  voluminous ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  when,  if  men  would  read  only  one  page  of  each  great  genius, 
they  must  be  content  to  construct  a  spicilegium  something  like 
that  of  the  desultory  student  mentioned  by  Steele  in  one  of  the 
Guardians ;  who  had  such  an  inordinate  habit  of  skipping  from 
hook  to  hook,  that,  to  gratify  this  taste,  he  fabricated  a  volume 
in  which  each  page  was  from  a  different  author,  tom  out  at 
random,  and  hound  up  together ! 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  very  few  who  shine  on  from 
age  to  age,  like  lights  in  the  firmament,  with  undiminished 
lustre — the  Homers,  the  Shakspeares,  the  Miltons,  the  Bacons, 
enshrined,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  among  the  constellations — the 
great  hulk  of  writers,  must  he  contented,  after  having  shone 
for  a  while,  to  be  wholly  or  nearly  lost  to  the  world.  Entering 
our  system  like  comets  which  move  in  hyj)erbolic  orbits,  they 
may  strike  their  immediate  generation  with  a  sudden  splen¬ 
dour;  but  receding  gradually  into  the  depths  of  space,  they 
will  twinkle  with  a  fainter  and  a  fainter  lustre,  till  they  fade 
away  for  ever. 

Not  the  least  instructive  of  the  essays  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  re¬ 
printed  from  this  journal,  is  that  suggested  by  CampheU’s 
Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.  After  remarking  that  many 
authors  of  no  trivial  popularity  in  their  day,  occupy  the 
smallest  ])ossible  amount  of  space  in  such  a  collection,  he 
proceeds  most  strikingly,  hut  sadly,  to  predict  the  possible  con¬ 
dition  of  famous  contemporaries  a  century  hence.  ‘  Of  near 

*  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors  whose  works  are  cited  in  these 
‘  volumes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  celebrated  in 
‘  their  generation,  there  are  not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any  thing 

*  that  can  be  called  popularity  —  whose  works  are  to  he  found 

*  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers  —  in  the  shops  of  ordinary 
‘  booksellers  —  or  in  the  press  for  republication.  About  fifty 
‘  more  may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or  literature : 
‘  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of  collectors,  and  are  partially 
‘  known  to  a  few  antiquarians  and  scholars.’  .  .  .  ‘  The  last 
‘  ten  years  have  produced,  we  think,  an  annual  supply  of  about 
‘  ten  thousand  lines  of  good  staple  poetry  —  poetry  from  the 
‘  very  first  hands  that  we  can  boast  of  —  that  runs  quickly  to 
‘  three  or  four  large  editions — and  is  as  likely  to  be  permanent 
‘  as  present  success  can  make  it.  Now,  if  this  goes  on  for  a 
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*  hundred  years  longer,  what  a  task  will  await  the  poetical 
‘  readers  of  1919 !  .  .  .  Then  —  if  the  future  editor  have  any 
‘  thing  like  the  indulgence  and  veneration  for  antiquity  of  his 
‘  predecessors —  then  shall  posterity  hang  with  rapture  on  the 
‘  half  of  Campbell  —  and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron  —  and  the 
^  sixth  of  Scott — and  the  scattered  tithes  of  Crabbe  —  and 
‘  the  three  per  cents,  of  Southey,  —  while  some  good-natured 

*  critic  shall  sit  in  our  mouldering  chiur,  and  more  than  half 
‘  prefer  them  to  those  by  whom  they  have  been  superseded!’ 
Thus  does  the  fame  which  looks  most  like  immortality,  re¬ 
semble  every  other  form  of  that  painted  shadow ;  in  most  in¬ 
stances  it  dwindles  into  a  name ;  and  that  name  not  always 
legible.  ‘Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher;  all  is 
‘  vanity !’  * 

In  one  point  we  can  hardly  concur  with  Lord  Jeffrey.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  lot  of  the  poet,  in  relation  to  fame,  is 
yet  more  infelicitous  than  that  of  the  man  of  science.  He  says, 

‘  The  fame  of  a  poet  is  popular  or  nothing.  He  does  not  address 
‘  himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the  learned  or  those  who 
‘  desire  to  learn,  but  to  all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to 
‘  delight  and  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can 
‘  receive  pleasure  or  join  in  applause.’  Now  we  think  it  certiun, 
that  if  the  poet  and  the  man  of  science  are  relatively  of  equal 
merit,  the  chances  of  being  remembered  are  far  more  favourable 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  As  we  had  occasion  to 
remark  some  time  back,  in  a  case  of  no  less  a  genius  than 
Leibnitz :  ‘  The  condition  of  great  philosophers  is  far  less  en- 
‘  viable  than  that  of  great  poets.  The  former  can  never  possess 
‘  so  large  a  circle  of  readers  under  any  circumstances ;  but  that 
‘  number  is  still  further  abridged  by  the  fact,  that  even  the 
‘  truths  the  philosopher  has  taught  or  discovered  form  but  step- 
‘  ping-stones  in  the  progress  of  science,  and  are  afterwards  di- 
‘  gested,  systematised,  and  better  expounded  in  other  works 
‘  composed  by  smaller  men.  The  creations  of  poetry,  on  the 
‘  contrary,  remain  ever  beautiful  as  long  as  the  language  in 

•  After  penning  the  above  words,  we  were  reminded  of  another  of 
the  maxims  of  the  same  inspired  writer,  that  there  is  ‘  nothing  new 
‘  under  the  sun;’  for,  in  turning  over  old  Morhofs  Polyhistor  for 
another  purpose,  we  stumbled  on  the  following  sentence ;  —  ‘  Scriben- 
‘  dorum  librorum  nullum  esse  hnem  jam  turn  sapientissimus  Salomon 
‘  dicebat ;  ac  est  revera  res  infinita ;  ut  enim  cogitationibus  hominum 
‘  nullus  statui  finis  potest,  ita  nec  libris,  qui  cogitationum  partus 
‘  sunt ;  quibus  lectores  tandem  deerunt !  redeuntibus  semper  novis  qui 
‘  ad  temporis  sui  genium  accommodatiores  sunt,  et  antiquorum  lumini- 
‘  bus  officiimti’ 
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*  which  they  are  embodied  shall  endure :  even  to  translate  is 

*  to  injure  them.  Thus  it  is,  that  for  one  reader  of  Archimedes 

*  (even  amongst  those  who  know  just  what  Archimedes  achieved,) 

‘  there  are  thousands  of  readers  of  Homer;  and  of  Newton  it 
‘  may  be  truly  said,  that  nine- tenths  of  those  who  are  familiar 

*  with  his  doctrines  have  never  studied  him,  except  at  second- 
‘  hand.  Far  more  intimate,  no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy  which 

*  Shakspeare  and  Milton  inspire  ;  “  being  dead  they  yet  speak,” 

*  and  may  even  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  minds  of 

*  their  readers.’  If  comparative  neglect  be  the  lot  of  the  writings 
even  of  Newton,  what  must  be  naturally  and  universally  the  fate 
of  inferior  men?  Of  that  treatise  of  Descartes,  in  which  he 
lays  the  foundation  of  analytical  geometry,  how  few  of  those 
who  have  pursued  that  science  to  heights  and  depths  of  which 
Descartes  never  dreamed,  ever  perused  a  syllable!  The  case 
of  the  cidtivators  of  chemistry,  and  of  many  other  modern 
sciences,  is  still  more  desperate.  A  few  years  obliterate  all 
traces  of  their  works ;  the  fortune  of  which  it  is,  to  become  anti- 
fjuated  while  their  authors  yet  survive  —  virtually  obsolete, 
while  the  type  is  still  fresh  and  the  date  recent  Their  names 
will  soon  be  known  only  in  the  page  of  the  historian  of  science, 
who  will  didy  record  in  a  few  brief  lines  the  discoveries  their 
authors  made,  and  the  still  greater  blunders  they  committed ; 
will  tell  us  that  they  were  strenuous  men  in  their  day,  and  for 
their  day  did  well ;  and  that  they  are  now  gathered  to  their 
fathers!  —  Such  is  often  the  caput  mortuum  of  a  life  of  experi¬ 
ments  ! 

In  that  delugQ  of  books  with  which  the  world  is  inundated, 
the  lamentations,  with  which  the  bibliomaniac  bemoans  the 
waste  of  time  and  the  barbarous  ravages  of  bigotrj'  and  igno¬ 
rance,  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  fantastical.  Vet  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  we  mourn  over  many  of  those  losses,  espe¬ 
cially  in  reference  to  history ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  they  have 
involved  in  obscurity  some  imjwrtant  truths,  but  for  a  reason 
more  nearly  related  to  our  ])rcsent  subject,  and  which  has  seldom 
suggested  itself.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  may  probably 
be  said  with  truth,  that  the  very  multiplicity  of  books  with 
which  we  arc  nf)w  perplexed,  is  in  part  owing  to  the  loss  of 
some ;  and  that  if  we  had  had  a  few  volumes  more,  we  should 
probably  have  had  many  less.  The  countless  multitudes  of 
s))cculations,  conjectures,  and  criticisms  on  those  ample  fields  of 
doubt,  which  the  ravages  of  time  have  left  open  to  interminable 
discussion,  would  then  have  been  spared  to  us.  An  *  hiatus 
*  valde  deflendus  ’  too  often  leads  to  conjectures  still  more 
‘  lamentable ;  ’  and  a  moderate  ‘  lacuna  ’  becomes  the  text  of  an 
immoderate  disquisition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether, — except  Jn  the  case 
of  history  —  the  treasures  of  literature,  of  which  time  has  de¬ 
prived  us  and  the  loss  of  which  literary  enthusiasts  so  bitterly 
regret,  have  been  so  inestimable.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
with  Gibbon,  in  his  remarks  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  masterpieces  of  an¬ 
tiquity  have  been  secured  to  us;  and  that  though  some  few 
have  assuredly  been  lost,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
liave  been  numerous.  The  lost  works,  even  of  the  greatest 
masters,  were  most  probably  inferior  to  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Their  best  must  have  been  those  most  admired, 
most  frequently  copied,  most  faithfully  preserved;  and  there¬ 
fore  on  all  these  accounts,  the  most  likely  to  elude  the  hand  of 
violence  and  the  casualties  of  time.  *  1  sincerely  regret,’  says 
the  historian,  *  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  in- 
‘  volved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  when  I  seriously 
‘  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  cala- 

*  mities  of  war,  our  treasures  rather  than  our  losses  are  the  object 
‘  of  my  surprise.  .  .  .We  should  gratefully  remember,  that 
‘  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident  have  spared  the  classic 

*  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of  antiquity  had  adjudged  the  first 
‘  place  of  genius  and  glory :  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowledge 
‘  who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and  coraimred  the  writings  of 
‘  their  predecessors ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any  im- 
‘  portant  truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  nature,  has  been 
‘  snatched  away  from  the  curiosity  of  modem  ages.’ 

We  have  biit  to  glance  at  our  own  great  writers,  to  see  how 
wide  is  the  interval  between  their  best  and  their  worst  produc¬ 
tions.  Is  there  one,  at  all  voluminous,  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
that  all  he  has  left  is  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity  ? 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  once  possessed  of  any  thing  of  theirs,  wc 
are  naturally  reluctant  to  lose  it ;  and  should  even  consider  it  a 
species  of  siicrilege  to  destroy  it.  Yet,  in  effect,  very  much 
they  have  left  is  as  if  it  were  lost — for  it  is  never  read.  As  in 
other  cases,  we  neglect  what  we  have,  and  pine  for  what  wc 
have  not,  though  if  we  had  it  we  could  not  use  it.  Are  there 
of  the  thousands  most  familiar  wdth  their  chief  writings,  fifty 
who  have  read  all  Bacon,  all  Milton,  all  Locke  ? 

We  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Gibbon,  not 
only  as  the  best  consolation  under  our  inevitable  losses,  but, 
as  in  all  probability,  the  tme  estimate  of  it;  not,  however, 
intending  thereby  any  apology  for  the  acts  which  reduce  us  to 
this  exercise  of  faith :  neither  does  Gibbon.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Mr.  D’lsracli  says,  ‘he  pathetically  describes  the  empty 
‘  library  of  Alexandria  after  the  Christians  had  destroyed  it ;  ’ 
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while  he  does  not  in  that  place  suggest  any  of  the  alleviations 
to  which  we  have  just  adverted :  but  reserves  them  for  the  time 
when  he  has  to  describe  the  second  and  greater  desolation  on 
the  same  spot  by  the  Mahometans !  On  this  last  occasion,  he 
softens  somewhat  of  his  pathos,  perhaps  of  his  indignation,  and 
makes  the  philosophic  estimate  which  we  have  cited.  Witliout 
abating  any  of  the  indignation  and  contempt  due  to  such  fanatical 
ignorance,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan,  —  it  is  imjwssible, 
we  think,  to  deny  the  sound  sense  and  discrimination  of  the 
great  historian’s  observations.* 


*  '  I  believe  that  a  philosopher,*  says  Mr.  D’lsracli,  ‘  would  consent 
*  to  lose  any  poet  to  regain  an  historian.’  Perhaps  so ;  if  the  exchange 
were  always  between  a  Claudian  and  a  Tacitus.  But  the  latter  must 
be  great,  indeed,  to  outweigh  a  Homer,  a  Shnkspeare,  or  a  Milton. 

‘  Fancy  may  be  supplied,’  he  remarks,  ‘  but  truth  once  lost  in  the  an- 
‘  nals  of  mankind,  leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled.’  We  fear  that 
the  fancy  of  the  highest  poetry  is  not  quite  so  promptly  made  to 
order ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Niebuhr  has  pretty  clearly  shown  that 
history  is  far  from  being  always  truth ;  not  to  mention  that,  if  it  were 
so,  the  highest  creations  of  poetry — those  of  a  Ilomer  or  a  Sliakspeare 
—  embody  truth  yet  more  comprehensive  and  universal  than  any 
consigned  to  the  page  of  history.  Montaigne  remarks  in  one  of  his 
essays,  that  the  value  of  history  does  not  consist  in  the  bare  facts  it 
records,  but  in  the  instruction  the  facts  arc  capable  of  conveying ; 
and  this  is  so  true,  that  the  parts  of  history  which  are  positively 
fabulous  are  often  more  full  of  significance,  and  have  really  had 
more  influence  than  the  most  accurate  recital  of  the  bare  facts.  Plu¬ 
tarch  has,  we  suspect,  with  all  his  credulity  and  love  of  fable,  really 
exerted  more  power  over  the  minds  of  men  than  any  of  the  more 
authentic  historians  of  antiquity.  The  graphie  account  which  Livy 
has  left  of  the  discordant  counsels  given  to  the  Samnites  by  Herennius 
Pontius  respecting  the  disposal  of  tlie  Romans  taken  at  the  pass  of 
Caudiirm,  has,  perhaps,  about  as  much  historic  truth  in  it  as  any  other 
of  the  ‘  thousand  and  one  ’  legends  which  his  historic  muse  (rightly  so 
called)  has  seized  and  adorned  ;  but  the  whole  is  infinitely  more  in- 
struetive  and  more  impressive  than  any  narrative  of  the  negotiations 
for  a  surrender  of  prisoners  of  war,  with  which  tame  history  has  8ui»- 
plied  us.  That  the  fox  spoke  to  the  crane  what  is  attributed  to  him  in 
the  fable,  is  very  doubtful;  and  that  some  ‘  nobody’  killed  some  other 
‘nobody’  may  be  very  certain  ;  but  the  fable,  in  the  one  case,  is  full 
of  meaning,  and  the  fact  of  history  may  be  wholly  insignificant.  In 
our  own  age,  honourably  distinguished  as  one  of  severe  historic  re¬ 
search,  and  which  has  produced  more  than  one  historic  work,  and 
one  very  recently,  which  posterity  will  reckon  among  its  treasures, 
it  is  well  that  historians,  while  accurately  distinguishing  truth 
from  fable,  should  neither  forget  the  beauties  nor  the  uses  of  the 
latter;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  overwhelm  us  w'ith  tediously  minute 
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Large  as  may  be  the  waste  of  time,  and  still  larger  the 
virtual  extinction  of  books  by  a  silent  process  of  oblivion,  each 
generation  far  more  than  makes  up  the  loss ;  and  though  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  glut,  the  world  goes  on  adding  to  their  number, 
as  if  in  fear  of  an  intellectual  famine.  One  might  imagine 
that  in  some  departments  of  literature  there  would  necessarily 
come  a  pause ;  for  instance,  considering  there  is  already  more  of 
first-rate  poetry  and  fiction  than  any  body  can  pretend  to  find 
time  to  read,  that  none  would  be  found  to  venture  into  these 
fields,  unless  persuaded  that  he  had  something  to  offer  better 
than  Homer,  Shakspeare,  or  Scott!  Equally  prolific  is  the 
literature  of  memoirs  and  biography.  There  is  a  little  better 
reason  for  this ;  yet  the  rage  for  it,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  often 
carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent.  No  sooner  does  any  man  of  mark 
or  likelihood  die,  than  in  addition  to  his  life,  whole  volumes  of  his 
letters  and  journals  are  thrust  upon  the  world.*  But  of  all  this 


investiprations  of  insignificant  facts,  which  no  one  cares  for,  and 
which  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  liappened  in  this  way  or  that, 
or  not  at  all.  In  the  department  of  history  there  is  no  more  frequent 
cause  of  that  plethora  of  books  under  which  the  world  is  groan¬ 
ing.  Walter  Scott’s  remarks  on  his  own  Life  of  Napoleon  are  true 
in  their  principle,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  application  of 
them  :  —  ‘  Superficial  it  must  be,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  charge. 

‘  Better  a  superfieial  book,  which  brings  well  and  strikingly  together 
‘  the  known  and  acknowledged  facts,  than  a  dull  boring  narrative, 

‘  pausing  to  see  farther  into  a  mill-stone  every  moment  than  the 
‘  nature  of  the  mill-stone  admits.  Nothing  is  so  tire.some  as  walking 
‘  through  some  lieautiful  scene  with  a  minute  philosopher,  a  botanist, 

‘  or  pebble-gatherer,  who  is  eternally  calling  your  attention  from  the 
‘  grand  features  of  the  natural  picture,  to  look  at  grasses  and  chucky- 
‘  stones.’  If  Niebuhr  had  given  us,  by  his  matchless  acuteness  of 
investigation  and  boundless  learning,  nothing  more  than  the  correction 
of  minute  dates  and  tlie  true  version  of  petty  events,  his  powers 
would  have  been  sadly  wasted. 

*  It  is  the  same  in  France,  in  Germany,  everywhere.  ‘  Scarce 
‘  has  an  invitation,  note,  or  washing-bill  of  the  happy  Matthison  re- 
‘  mained  unprinted  ;  of  Jean  Paul  we  know  on  what  day  he  got  his 
‘  first  braces ;  of  Voss,  what  he  spent  in  every  inn  during  his  little 
‘  journey ;  of  Schiller,  in  what  coach  he  drove  to  visit  Goethe.  With 
‘  such  like  trash,  in  short,  are  the  many  hundred  volumes  of  biography 
‘  and  correspondence  filled.’ — Menzel.  Yet  even  such  absurdities  are 
but  the  abuse  of  a  reasonable  wish — that  of  knowing  celebrated  men  in 
their  retirement  and  natural  character.  The  details  of  their  private 
life  are  perused,  we  suspect,  w’ith  greater  eagerness  than  those  of 
their  public  career,  however  splendid.  It  is  true  that  the  ‘hero’  in 
these  cases  is  as  apt  to  vanish  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  as  to  the 
‘  valet-de-chambre but  the  reader  recognises  what  he  likes  better 
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it  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  unfrrateful  to  complain.  F ugitive 
as  the  interest  of  such  literature  must  be,  each  generation 
naturally  wishes  to  know  more  of  its  contemporaries  than  a 
future  age  will  condescend  to  learn :  And  from  almost  the  worst 
of  such  works  some  casual  gleam  of  light  may  illumine  the  page 
of  the  future  historian ;  some  fact  be  rescued  which  Avill  enable 
him  to  adjust  more  accurately  the  transactions,  and  estimate 
more  truly  the  characters  of  the  time.  The  only  doubt  is 
whether  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  very  copiousness  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  will  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  dearth  of  them ; 
whether  the  judicial  sentence  of  an  historian  who  shall  write 
three  hundred  years  hence,  and  who  shall  honestly  examine  and 
sift  his  materials,  will  not  be  as  little  to  be  hoped  for  as  that  of 
some  profound  judges,  —  delayed,  and  still  delayed,  till  death 
has  overtaken  them  amidst  their  unresolved  doubts. 

While  the  past  is  receiving  into  its  tranquil  depths  such  huge 
masses  of  literature,  by  a  contrary  process  it  is  perpetually  yield¬ 
ing  us,  perhaps  nearly  bulk  for  bulk,  materials  which  it  had 
long  concealed.  While  work  after  work  of  science  and  history 
is  daily  passing  away,  pushed  aside  beyond  all  chance  of 
rcpublication  by  superior  works  of  a  similar  kind,  containing 
the  last  discoveries  and  most  accurate  results,  it  is  curious 
to  see  with  what  eagerness  the  literary  antiquary,  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  is  ransacking  the  past  for  every  fragment  of  unprinted 
manuscript.  Many  of  these,  if  they  had  been  published  when 
they  were  written,  would  have  been  perfectly  worthless.  They 
derive  their  sole  value  from  the  rust  of  age,  just  as  other 
things  derive  theirs  from  the  gloss  of  novelty.  It  may  with 
truth  be  said  of  them,  Periissent,  ni  periissent;  unless  they  had 
been  buried  they  would  never  have  lived.  How  many  societies 
have  been  recently  formed  with  the  laudable  object  of  giving 
to  the  world  what  no  private  enterprise  would  venture  to  put 
to  press.  It  is  true  that,  judging  from  many  of  the  works  thus 
]iublished,  one  might  be  inclined,  to  say  that  some  of  our  literary 
treasure-finders  were  too  strongly  of  Justice  Shallow’s  opinion, 
that  ‘  things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use.’  ‘  It  was  with  difficulty,’ 
says  Geoffrey  Crayon,  after  describing  his  little  antiquarian 
parson’s  raptures  over  the  old  drinking  song,  ‘  It  was  with 
‘  difficulty  the  squire  was  made  to  comprehend  that  though  a  jovial 
‘  song  of  the  present  day  was  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ears  of 
‘  wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  learned  man,  yet  a  trowl 


tJian  a  ‘liei*o’ — a  man.  Still,  to  see  great  men  in  their  undress,  it 
certainly  is  not  necessary  to  strip  them  stark  naked.  The  inventory 
of  their  linen  and  their  washerwoman’s  bills  might  be  left  sacred.  , 
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*  written  by  a  toss-pot  several  hundred  years  since  was  a  matter 
‘worthy  of  the  gravest  research,  and  enough  to  set  whole 
‘  colleges  by  the  ears.’ 

But  neither  do  we  complain  of  all  this.  As  in  the  case  of 
memoirs  and  biographies,  the  laborious  trifling  of  the  merest 
drudge  in  antiquities  may  supply  the  historian  with  some  col¬ 
lateral  lights,  and  furnish  materials  for  more  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  past ;  or,  coming  into  contact  with  highly  creative  minds, 
like  that  of  AValter  Scott,  may  contribute  the  rude  elements 
of  the  sublimest  or  most  beautiful  novelties  of  fiction.  None 
can  read  his  novels  and  despise  the  study  of  the  most  trivial 
details  of  local  antiquities,  when  it  is  seen  for  what  beautiful 
textures  they  may  supply  the  threads.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
genius  such  as  his  to  extract  their  gold  dust  out  of  the  most 
worthless  books, — books  which  to  others  would  be  to  the  last 
degree  tedious  and  unattractive,  —  and  the  felicity  with  which 
he  did  this  was  one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics.  In 
hundreds  of  cases  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  a  snatch  of  an  old 
border  song,  an  antique  phrase,  used  as  he  uses  it,  a  story  or 
fragment  of  a  story  from  some  obscure  author,  shall  suddenly 
be  invested  with  an  intrinsic  force  or  beauty,  which  the  ori- 
giniil  would  never  have  suggested  to  an  ordinary  reader,  and 
which  in  fact  they  derive,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  from  the 
light  of  genius  which  he  brought  to  play  upon  them.  In  those 
bright  morning  or  evening  tints  even  the  barren  heath  or  the 
rugged  mass  of  grey  stone  looks  picturesque ;  or  such  uses  of 
antiquity  remind  us  of  the  gate  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  or  fragments 
of  the  ruins  of  Melrose,  incorporated  with  Abbotsford.  The 
quality,  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Lockhart  has  happily  charac¬ 
terised.  ‘  The  lamp  of  his  zeal  burnt  on  brighter  and  brighter 
‘amidst  the  dust  of  parchments;  his  love  and  jjride  vivified 
‘  whatever  he  hung  over  in  these  dim  records,  and  patient 
‘  antiquarianism,  long  brooding  and  meditating,  became  glori- 
‘  ously  transmuted  into  the  winged  spirit  of  national  poetry.’ 

In  this  way  minute  portions  of  the  past  are  constantly  enter¬ 
ing  by  new  combinations  into  fresh  forms  of  life,  and  out  of  these 
old  materials,  continually  decomposed  but  continually  recom¬ 
bined,  scope  is  afforded  for  an  everlasting  succession  of  imagina¬ 
tive  literature.  In  the  same  way  every  work  of  genius,  by 
coming,  as  it  were,  into  mesmeric  rapport  with  the  affinities  of 
kindred  genius,  and  stimulating  its  latent  energies,  is  itself  the 
parent  of  many  others,  and  furnishes  the  materials  and  rudi¬ 
ments  of  ever  new  combinations.*  Of  more  than  one  great 

•  The  greater  part  of  those  resemblances  in  thoughts  and  images 
which  a  carping  criticism  sets  down  as  plagiarisms  are,  we  are  per- 
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mind  It  has  been  recorded,  that  they  seldom  read  any  work 
which  strongly  excited  them  without  meditating  one  on  a 
similar  theme.  The  Latin  poet  complained  of  the  injustice  of 
our  fathers  in  ‘  having  stolen  all  our  good  things,’  by  uttering 


suaded,  nothing  more  than  such  combinations :  and  even  of  plagiarism, 
properly  so  called,  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  the  instances  are  far 
fewer  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  Many  so  named  have  been 
simple  coincidences  of  thought,  the  result  of  similarly  constituted 
minds  revolving  the  same  subjects ;  and,  true  though  it  be  that  the 
objects  and  combinations  of  thought  are  infinite,  yet  considering  that 
humanity  and  those  things  which  chiefly  interest  it  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  it  is  perhaps  the  inexhaustible  variety,  and  not 
the  occasional  similarity  of  conceptions  which  ought  to  amaze  us.  The 
remarks  of  Sir  Thos.  Browne  in  his  ‘  Religio  Medici '  on  some  observed 
coincidences  between  himself  and  Montaigne,  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  critic  who  would  be  just  to  genius.  Many  other 
supposed  plagiarisms  are  but  the  unconscious  reflection  of  sentiments 
and  images,  the  source  of  which  had  been  long  forgotten.  A  person 
must  be  very  dull  or  very  uncharitable,  — or  he  will  be  slow  to  suspect 
a  mind  of  any  originality,  of  the  meanness  of  larceny.  For  any  such 
mind  must  always  find  it  easier  to  live  honestly  than  by  stealing.  As 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  parallelisms  and  resemblances  on  which 
an  unworthy  criticism  has  founded  the  charge  against  great  writers, 
they  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  generally  found  to  indicate  nothing 
more  than  that  the  thoughts  of  others  have  suggested  the  germ 
of  new  conceptions ;  new  by  a  juster  application,  or  a  more  feli¬ 
citous  expression,  or  a  fresh  development  of  the  original  thought. 
They  are  in  truth  no  more  plagiarisms  than  a  chemical  comimund, 
the  result  of  mysterious  affinities,  is  identical  with  the  elements 
which  enter  into  it.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  suggestion 
and  plagiarism,  that  there  is  between  making  blood  from  blood  and 
receiving  it  into  the  veins  by  transfusion.  In  Shakspeare  and  Scott 
we  see  both  how  much  and  how  little  a  great  genius  derives  from 
sources  without  himself.  ‘  Observing,’  says  Moore,  in  his  ‘  Life  of 
‘  Lord  Byron,’  ‘  a  volume  in  his  gondola  with  a  number  of  paper 
‘  marks  between  the  leaves,  I  inquired  of  him  what  it  was.  “  Only 
‘  “  a  book,”  he  answered,  “  from  which  I  am  trying  to  crib,  as  I  do 
‘  “  whenever  I  can ;  and  that’s  the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an 
*  “  original  poet.”  On  taking  it  up  and  looking  at  it,  1  exclaimed, 
‘  “  Ah,  my  i^riend  Agathon  !”  “  What ! ”  he  cried  archly,  “you  have 

‘  “  been  (^forehand  with  me  there,  have  you  ?  ”  Though  in  im- 
‘  puling  to  himself  premeditated  plagiarism  he  was,  of  course,  but 
‘jesting,  it  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his  practice,  when  en- 
‘  gaged  in  the  composition  of  any  work,  to  excite  thus  his  vein  by 
‘  the  perusal  of  others  on  the  same  subject  or  plan,  from  which  the 
‘  slightest  hint  caught  by  his  imagination,  as  he  read,  was  sufficient 
‘  to  kindle  there  such  a  train  of  thought  as,  but  for  that  spark,  had 
‘  never  been  awakened,  and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot  the 
‘  source.’  (VoL  iv.) 
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them  before  we  had  the  opportunity.  The  complaint  is  one  in 
which  an  author  must  look  for  little  sympathy  from  the  world. 
In  the  infinite  variety  of  human  intellects, —  no  two  of  which  are 
alike,  anymore  than  men’s  faces, — in  the  exhaustless  variety  of 
nature  and  of  art,  in  the  equally  infinite  variety  of  the  analogies 
and  relations  of  objects,  the  human  intellect  may  expatiate  for 
ever,  and  never  find  lack  of  argument,  wit,  and  fancy  ;  but  how 
small  a  portion  can  be  preserved  or  retained!  From  the  time 
that  Ovid  uttered  his  complaint  to  the  present  moment,  the  per¬ 
petual  flood  has  been  pouring  upon  the  world  — and  it  still  rolls 
on  broader  and  deeper  than  ever. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  accumulations  of  literature 
and  the  impossibility  of  mastering  them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  idea  should  sometimes  have  suggested  itself  that  it  might  be 
possible  in  a  series  of  brief  publications  to  distil  as  it  were  the 
quintessence  of  books,  and  condense  folios  into  pamphlets. 
‘  AVere  all  books  thus  reduced,’  says  Addison,  ‘  many  a  bulky 
‘  author  would  make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper.  There 
‘  w’ould  scarce  be  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  folio ;  the  works 
*  of  an  age  w’ould  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves ;  not  to  men- 
<  tion  millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly  annihilated.’ 
One  such  attempt  we  remember  being  made  with  considerable 
pretensions ;  but  it  was  as  futile  as  every  such  attempt  must  be. 
AVithout  going  the  length  of  Montaigne,  who  says,  that  ‘  every 
‘  abridgment  of  a  book  is  a  foolish  abridgmenti’  it  may  be 
truly  said,  not  only  that  the  human  mind  cannot  profitably 
digest  intellectual  food  in  such  a  condensed  shape ;  but  that 
every  work  really  worth  reading  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
the  mind  that  gave  it  birth,  and  ceases  to  attract  and  to  impress 
when  reduced  to  a  syllabus ;  its  faults  and  its  excellences  alike 
vanish  in  the  process.  It  is  of  much  importance,  however,  if 
authors  who  cannot  be  thus  mutilated  desire  to  live,  that  they 
should  study  brevity.  Our  voluminous  forefathers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  seem  never  to  have  attempted  condensation ;  but 
to  have  committed  all  that  they  thought  to  writing,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  all  the  redundance  of  the  forms  first  suggested. 
They  acted  as  though  we,  their  posterity,  should  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  read  what  they  had  written.  They 
were  much  mistaken ;  and  the  consequenee  is  that  their  folios 
for  the  most  part  remain  unread  altogether. 

It  is  the  severe  beauty,  the  condensed  meaning  of  the  master- 
}>icccs  of  classical  antiquity,  w'hich,  probably  as  much  as  any 
thing  else,  has  given  them  their  victory  over  time ;  constituting 
them  not  merely  models  of  taste,  but  rendering  them  moderate 
in  bulk  —  the  majority  of  them  portable.  The  light  skiff  will 
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shoot  the  cataracts  of  time  when  a  heavier  vessel  will  infallibly 
go  down. 

While  it  is  too  sadly  certain  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  toil  for  remembrance  among  men  must  be  defrauded 
of  their  hopes,  it  is  well  for  genius  to  recollect  that  the  doom 
may  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  due  care  on  its  own  part;  just 
as,  though  nothing  can  avert  death,  a  wise  and  prudent  regard  to 
health  may  secure  a  late  termination  and  a  green  old  age.  Or  its 
case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  men  who  labour  umler  some 
incurable  chronic  malady ;  it  must  be  fatal  at  last  —  but  by  a 
due  regimen  and  self-control  the  patient  may  outlive  many  of 
more  robust  health,  who  are  madly  negligent  of  the  boon.  It 
is  astonishing  what  signal  genius  will  sometimes  effect  to 
give  ]>crmanent  jwpularity  to  books,  even  in  those  departments 
in  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  soon  rendera  them  very  im¬ 
perfect.  They  maintain  their  supremacy  notwithstanding;  and 
their  successors  prolong  their  influence  by  means  of  note  and 
supplement.  Such  will  probably  be  the  case  with  Paley’s 
works  on  Natural  Theology  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

‘  Hume’s  History  of  England,’  promises  to  be  a  still  stronger 
instance,  in  spite  not  only  of  its  many  deficiencies,  but  of  its 
enormous  errors. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  triumph  of  genius  when  it  is  capable  of 
so  impressing  itself  upon  its  productions,  so  moulding  and 
shaping  them  to  beauty,  as  to  make  men  unwilling  to  return 
the  gold  into  the  melting  pot,  and  work  it  up  afresh ;  when 
it  is  felt  that  from  the  less  accurate  work,  we  after  all  learn 
more,  and  receive  more  vivid  impressions  than  from  the  mora 
correct,  but  less  effective  protluctions  of  an  inferior  artist.  To 
attain  this  species  of  longevity,  genius  must  not  be  content  with 
being  a  mere  mason,  but  must  aspire  to  be  an  architect ;  it  must 
seek  to  give  preciousness  to  the  gold  and  silver  by  the  beauty 
of  the  cup  or  vase  into  which  they  are  moulded,  and  to  make 
them  as  valuable  for  their  form  as  for  their  matter. 

The  French  were  formerly  very  sensitive  to  our  want  of  artistic 
skill  in  our  literary  eomposition.  Indeed,  Laharpe  presumed  to 
assert  that  *  Tom  Jones  ’  was  the  only  booh  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  !  But  we  may  take  comfort  on  com{)aring  ourselves  with  the 
Germans.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  mortality 
even  of  valuable  works  is  so  frequently  the  result  of  a  neglect  of 
this  sort  as  Germany ;  none  in  which  critics,  historians,  theolo¬ 
gians,  are  so  content  to  give  to  the  world  their  crude  and  im¬ 
perfect  thoughts ;  marked  indeed  by  a  prodigality,  but  as  often 
by  an  abuse  of  learning ;  by  a  command  of  ample  materials, 
but  employed  without  judgment,  taste,  or  method.  Their  books 
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in  consequence  soon  give  way  to  another  fleeting  generation, 
manufactured  in  the  same  way,  and  with  as  little  hope  of  per¬ 
manent  popularity. 

Nor  is  there  any  country,  though  all  are  chargeable  with  the 
fault,  to  which  Menzel’s  scornful  remarks  on  *  books  made  out  of 
‘  books,’  so  strongly  apply.  ‘  Germany,’  says  he,  ‘  is  thronged 

*  with  multitudes  who,  in  want  of  any  fixed  employment,  imnie- 

*  diately  begin  to  write  books  ;  thus  reaping,  as  soon  as  possible, 

*  the  fruits  of  what  they  have  learned  at  the  universities,  and 

*  inundating  the  world  with  an  immense  number  of  crude  and 
‘  boyish  works.’  It  is  necessary  only  to  inspect  many  German 
volumes  to  see  that  they  are  just  the  produce  of  a  —  note 
book ;  th<at  the  task  has  begun  and  ended  in  the  carting  of  so 
much  rubbish,  and  shooting  it  out  into  a  bookseller’s  shop  — 
where,  at  the  best,  it  may  serve  as  a  collection  of  materials  for 
an  edifice  which  somebody  else  is  to  build.  Profuse  reading  is 
often  their  only  characteristic ;  and  not  always  is  there  any  sure 
sign  of  this :  for  the  prodigal  references  with  which  page  after 
page  in  many  such  works  is  half  filled,  are  often  slavishly 
copied  from  other  writers,  and  the  parade  of  learning  is  as  empty 
as  it  is  superfluous.  Niebuhr  bitterly  complains  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  justly  stigmatises  it  as  one  of  the  dishonest  tricks  of 
literature.  He  himself  tells  us,  and  we  doubt  not  with  perfect 
truth,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  distinctly  specifying  all  those 
citations  which,  though  employed  by  him,  had  not  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  own  independent  study  of  his  authorities ;  and  con¬ 
tends,  that  wherever  a  reference  has  been  suggested  by  another, 
the  secondary  as  well  as  the  primary  authority  should  be  given, 
accompanied  by  the  statement  of  obligation.  We  fear,  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  that  this  remedy  would  not  cure  the  evil ;  or  rather  that 
it  would  increase  it.  The  pages  of  these  merciless  writers  would 
be  twice  as  dull  from  this  double  ‘  bestowment  of  their  tedious- 
‘  ness ;  ’  they  would  delight  in  troubling  the  reader  with  the  whole 
history  of  each  long  literary  chase ;  and  consider  a  double,  or,  still 
better,  a  quadruple,  array  of  references,  (though  only  a  series  of 
transcriptions,)  as  a  prouder  proof  of  their  erudition.  What  is 
really  required  is,  that  the  writer  should  honestly  endeavour  to 
make  his  citations  as  few,  not  as  many,  as  possible  ;  and  confine 
himself  to  the  most  decisive,  brief,  and  accessible.  As  it  is, 
the  references  are  often  such  that  scarcely  three  readers  in  ten 
could  consult  them,  if  they  would — and  scarcely  one  out  of  the 
three  would  if  he  could ;  while  perhai)s,  nearly  as  often,  the 
very  point  thus  formidably  supported,  is  a  fact  for  which  no 
references  are  wanted  at  all ;  in  which  the  authorities  are  the 
only  things  that  require  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  proofs  the 
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only  things  that  need  verification.  Doubtless,  this  parade  of 
references  is  often  employed  for  what  Whately  calls  the  ^fallacy 
‘  of  references ;  ’ — that  is,  in  support  of  some  questionable  |K)int, 
and  in  the  hope  ‘  that  not  one  reader  out  of  twenty  will  be  at 
‘  the  pains  ’  to  verify  their  relevancy,  or  rather  to  detect  their 
impertinence.  But  quite  as  often,  they  are  used  for  mere  osten¬ 
tation. 

,  Those  authors,  whose  subjects  require  them  to  l)e  voluminous,* 
will  do  well,  if  they  would  be  remembered  as  long  as  possible,' 
not  to  omit  a  duty,  which  authors  in  general,  but  especially 
modem  authors,  are  too  apt  to  neglect — that  of  appending  to' 
their  works  a  good  index.  For  their  deplorable  deficiencies  in 
this  respect.  Professor  Dc  Morgan,  speaking  of  historians,  as¬ 
signs  the  curious  reason,  ‘  that  they  think  to  oblige  their  readers 
‘  to  go  through  them  from  beginning  to  end,  by  making  this 
‘  the  only  way  of  coming  at  the  contents  of  their  volumes. 

‘  They  are  much  mistaken ;  and  they  might  Icara  from  their 
‘  own  mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings  of  others,  how  their 
*  own  will  be  used  in  turn.’*  We  think  that  the  unwise  in¬ 
dolence  of  authors  has  probably  had  much  more  to  do  with  the 
matter,  than  the  reasons  thus  humorously  assigned;  but  the 
fact  which  he  proceeds  to  mention  is  incontestibly  true.  ‘  No 
‘  writer,’  [of  this  class],  says  he,  ‘  is  so  much  read  as  the  one  who 
‘  makes  a  good  index — or  so  much  cited.’  ■ 

Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the  fate  of  books  in  one  of  the- 
papers  of  the  Idler,  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  an  author’s  choosing- 
a  theme  of  enduring  interest,  if  he  would  be  remembered  ;  and 
contrasts  the  once  enormous  popularity  of  ‘  Hudibras’  with  its 
present  comparative  neglect.  AJas  I  we  fear  that  this  is  but  an 
insufiScient  antiseptic.  Though  it  is  generally  necessary,  if  an 
author  would  have  even  a  chance  of  living,  that  he  should  take 
no  temporary  topic,  he  may  choose  the  most  enduring  —  and  be 
ephemeral  notwithstanding;  and  what  we  cannot  conceal  from' 
ourselves  is,  that  he  may  even  treat  his  subject  well,  and  yet  be  for¬ 
gotten.  But  we  suspect  that  this  caution  is  of  little  importance. 
•Such  is  the  vigour  of  great  genius — and  without  it  nothing' 
will  be  remembered  —  that  where  there  is  that,  it  -will  triumph 
over  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  topic  of  evanescent  interest. 
Pascal’s  ‘  Provincial  Letters  ’  are  still  read,  we  apprehend,  quite 
as  frequently  as  Bossuet’s  ‘  Discourse  on  Universal  Histoiy',’  and 
even  ‘  Hudibras’  a  good  deal  more  than  Johnson’s  own  ‘  Irene ;’ 
while  the  obscurities  of  some  celebrated  satire,  —  the  very  name 

*  References  for  the  History  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences  in  the 
Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,  1843,  p.  42.  ' 
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of  a  Bufo  ora  Bavius,  —  shall  for  ages  continue  to  provoke  and' 
baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the  stolid  commentator,  who  might  just 
as  profitably  be  engaged,  with  Addison’s  virtuoso,  in  the  chase 
of  butterflies  or  the  collection  of  cockle-shells. 

If  genius  would  attain  its  uttermost  longevity,  another  con¬ 
dition  it  must  submit  to  is,  that  of  despising  an  ad  cuptanduin 
compliance  with  transient  tastes,  and  the  affectation  of  pecu¬ 
liarities  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  hope  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
school.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  literary  fashions,  like  others,, 
may  be  extensive  and  prevalent  for  a  time — but  they  expire  with 
the  age.  Great  genius  for  awhile  will  consecrate  almost  any  ec¬ 
centricities,  and  even  acquire  for  them  great  temporary  popularity. 
But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  where  there  is  gr«it 
genius  and  where  it  has  succeeded  by  such  artifices,  it  might  not, 
even  among  its  contemporaries,  have  gained  equal  applause  at  a 
less  cost  than  that  of  simplicity  and  nature.  But,  at  all  events, 
let  the  writer  who  attempts  to  attain  fame  by  any  such  fantastic 
methods,  recollect  how  ridiculous  a  reigning  fashion  looks  a 
century  afterwards;  for  not  less  ridiculous  will  then  appear, 
every  thing  that  bears  the  mark  of  affectation  and  mannerism, 
however  successful  for  a  time.  The  Euphuism  of  Elizabeth’s 
day  is  now  viewed  only  with  contemptuous  wonder:  and  even 
Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  still  retains  a  large  measure  of  popu¬ 
larity,  would  have  retained  far  more  had  it  not  been  for  his  an¬ 
titheses  and  his  Latinisms.  Addison,  though  nearly  a  century 
earlier,  is  still  more  admired,  and  without  any  deductions. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  in  so  vast  a  majority  of 
cases  the  hope  of  immoitality  is  a  dream,  it  does  not  much 
matter  how  men  write.  Success,  though  ephemeral,  is  the 
great  point.  —  To  this  we  have,  of  coui'se,  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  we  trust,  many  would  rather  not  gain  reputation 
at  all,  durable  or  brief,  by  a  departure  from  simplicity  and 
nature;  and  that,  though  immortality  be  out  of  the  case,  a 
gentle  decay  and  serene  old  age  liave  always  been  thought 
desirable  things,  rather  than  a  sudden  and  violent  dissolution. 
Immortality  b  not  to  be  thought  of  —  but  euthanasia  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  such  a  book  as  the  London 
Catalogue,  one  is  struck,  amidst  the  apparent  mutations  in 
literature,  with  the  seemingly  fixed  and  unchanging  influence 
of  two  portions  of  it — the  Greek  and  Homan  Classics  and  the 
Bible.  Much  of  the  literature  produced  by  both  partakes,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fate  which  attends  other  kinds ;  the  books  they 
severally  elicit,  whether  critical  or  theological,  pass  away ;  but 
they  themselves  retain  their  hold  on  the  human  mind,  become 
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engrafted  into  the  literature  of  every  civilised  nation,  and 
continue  to  evoke  a  never  ending  scries  of  volumes  in  their 
defence,  illustration,  or  explication.  On  a  very  moderate  com¬ 
putation  we  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  from  nn  inspection  of  this 
catalogue,  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  works  it  contains  are 
the  consequence,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  two  portions  of 
literature  to  which  we  here  refer;  in  the  shape  of  new  edi¬ 
tions,  translations,  commentaries,  grammars,  dictionaries,  or 
historical,  chronological,  and  geographical  illustrations. 

The  old  Greek  and  lioman  Classics  have  indeed  a  paradoxical 
destiny.  They  cannot,  it  seems,  grow  old;  and  time,  which 
‘  antiquates  antiquity  itself,’  to  use  an  expression  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  still  leaves  them  untouched.  The  ancients  alone  pos¬ 
sessed  in  perfection  the  art  of  embalming  thought.  The  severe 
taste  which  surrounds  them,  has  oi)erated  like  the  pure  air  of 
Egypt  in  preserving  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  coun¬ 
try;  where  travellers  tell  us  that  the  traces  of  the  chisel  arc  often 
as  sharp,  and  the  colours  of  the  paintings  as  bright,  as  if  the 
artists  had  quitted  their  work  but  yesterday. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  even  the  most  utilitarian  despiscr 
of  the  classics  can  hardly  sneer  at  them.  From  being  selected 
by  the  unanimous  sutfrage  of  all  civilised  nations,  (the  moment 
they  become  worthy  of  the  name,)  as  an  integral  element  in 
all  liberal  eilucation,  as  the  masters  of  language  and  models 
of  taste,  these  venerable  authors  play,  as  this  catalogue  shows, 
a  very  important  part  even  in  the  commercial  transactions  of 
mankind.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  these  ancient  spirits  fur¬ 
nishing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  modern  world  with  their 
daily  bread ;  and  in  the  employment  they  give  to  so  many 
thousands  of  schoolmasters,  editors,  commentators,  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers,  constituting  a  very  positive  item  in  the 
industrial  activity  of  nations.  A  political  economist,  thinking 
only  of  his  own  science,  should  look  w’ith  respect  on  the  strains  of 
Homer  and  Virgil;  when  he  considers  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  have  probably  produced  more  material  wealth  than  half  the 
mines  which  human  cupidity  has  opened,  or  half  the  inventions  of 
the  most  mechanical  age, — if  we  except  the  loom,  the  steam  en¬ 
gine,  and  a  few  score  more.  It  is  very  foolish  of  mankind,  some 
may  say,  to  allow  them  this  varied  and  permanent  influence.  But 
into  that  question  we  need  not  enter.  We  are  speaking  as  to 
the  fact  only  ;  and  shall  leave  mankind  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Bible,  supposing  it  other  than  it  pretends  to  be,  presents 
us  with  a  still  more  singular  phasnomenon  in  the  space  which  it 
occupies  throughout  the  continued  history  of  literature.  We  see 
nothing  like  it ;  and  it  may  well  perplex  the  infidel  to  account 
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for  it.  Nor  need  hia  sagacity  disdain  to  enter  a  little  more 
deeply  into  its  possible  causes,  than  he  is  usually  inclined  to  do. 

It  has  not  been  given  to  any  other  book  of  religion,  thus  to 
triumph  over  national  prejudices,  and  lodge  itself  securely  in  the 
heart  of  great  communities, — varying  by  every  conceivable  diver¬ 
sity  of  language,  race,  manners,  customs,  and  indeed  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  a  veneration  for  itself.  It  adapts  itself  with  facility 
to  the  revolutions  of  thought  and  feeling  which  shake  to  pieces 
all  things  else ;  and  flexibly  accommodates  itself  to  the  progress 
of  society  and  the  changes  of  civilisation.  Even  conquests — the 
disorganisation  of  old  nations  —  the  formation  of  new — do  not 
affect  the  continuity  of  its  empire.  It  lays  hold  of  the  new  as  of 
the  old,  and  transmigrates  with  the  spirit  of  humanity ;  attracting 
to  itself,  by  its  own  moral  power,  in  all  the  communities  it  enters, 
a  ceaseless  intensity  of  effort  for  its  propagation,  illustration,  and 
defence.  Other  systems  of  religion  are  usually  delicate  exotics, 
and  will  not  bear  transplanting.  The  gods  of  the  nations  are  local 
deities,  and  reluctantly  quit  their  native  soil ;  at  all  events  they 
])atronisc  only  their  favourite  races,  and  perish  at  once  when  the 
trll)e  or  nation  of  their  worehippers  becomes  extinct — often  long 
before.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  foreigners 
feel  any  thing  but  the  utmost  indifference  (except  as  an  object  of 
philosophic  curiosity)  about  the  religion  of  other  nations;  and  no 
jjortion  of  their  national  literature  is  regarded  as  more  tedious 
or  unattractive  than  that  which  treats  of  their  theology.  The 
elegant  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  made  no  proselytes 
among  other  nations,  and  fell  hopelessly  the  moment  they  fell. 
The  Koran  of  Mahomet  has,  it  is  true,  been  propagated  by  the 
sword ;  but  it  has  been  propagated  by  nothing  else ;  and  its 
dominion  has  been  limited  to  those  nations  who  could  not  reply 
to  that  logic.  If  the  Bible  be  false,  the  facility  with  which  it 
overleaps  the  otherwise  impassable  boundaries  of  race  and  clime, 
and  domiciliates  itself  among  so  many  different  nations,  is 
assuredly  a  far  more  striking  and  wonderful  proof  of  human 
ignorance  perverseness  and  stupidity,  than  is  afforded  in  the 
limited  prevalence  of  even  the  most  abject  sujierstitions ;  or,  if  it 
really  has  merits  which,  though  a  fable,  have  enabled  it  to  im¬ 
pose  so  comprehensively  and  variously  on  mankind,  wonderful 
indeed  must  have  been  the  skill  in  its  composition;  so  wonderful 
that  even  the  infidel  himself  ought  never  to  regard  it  but  with 
the  profoundest  reverence,  as  far  too  successful  and  sublime  a 
fabrication  to  admit  a  thought  of  scoff  or  ridicule.  In  his  last 
illness,  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Sir  W.  Scott  asked  Mr. 
Lockhart  to  read  to  him.  Mr.  Lockhart  inquired  what  book 
he  would  like.  ‘Can  you  ask?’  said  Sir  Walter,  —  ‘there 
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‘  is  but  ONE:’  and  requested  him  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  gospel 
of  John.  When  will  an  equal  genius,  to  whom  all  the  realms 
of  fiction  are  as  familiar  as  to  him,  say  the  like  of  some  professed' 
revelation,  originating  among  a  race  and  associated  with  a  his¬ 
tory  and  a  clime  as  foreign  as  those  connected  with  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Bible  from  those  of  the  ancestry  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott?  Can  we  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  suppose  some 
Walter  Scott  of  a  new  race  in  Australia  or  South  Africa,  saying 
the  same  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran? 

While  so  large  a  portion  of  merely  human  literature,  like  all 
things  else  that  are  human,  is  inscribed  with  ‘  vanity,’  it  has  its 
‘excelling  glory’  too. 

Soberly  considered.  Indeed,  the  writer  has  enough  to  make  him 
contented  with  his  vocation,  though  not  proud  of  it.  The  value 
of  books  does  not  depend  upon  their  durability ;  nor  in  truth 
is  there  any  reason,  why  the  philosopher  should  be  more  soli¬ 
citous  about  these  wasted  and  wasting  treasures  of  mind  than 
about  the  death  of  men,  or  the  decay  of  the  cities  they  have 
built,  or  of  the  empires  they  have  founded !  They  but  follow 
the  same  law  which  is  imposed  on  all  things  human,  and  on 
things  which  were  created  before  man.  Geologists  tell  us  of 
vast  intervals  of  time  —  myriads  of  years  —  passed  in  the  tardy 
revolutions  by  which  our  earth  was  prepared  for  our  habitation, 
and  during  which  successive  generations  of  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables  flourished  and  became  extinct ;  the  individuals  always,  and 
often  the  species  ;  —  the  term  of  life  allotted  to  them,  and  their 
place  in  the  system,  being  exactly  appropriate  to  the  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  world’s  development,  and  linked,  in  a  law 
of  subserviency,  to  the  successive  parts  and  the  various  phases 
of  one  vast  continuous  process.  Though  permitted  and  orga¬ 
nised  to  enjoy  their  brief  term  of  life,  they  were  chiefly  im¬ 
portant  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  future,  and  as  influencing 
that  future,  not  by  forming  part  of  it,  but  by  having  been  a 
necessary  condition  of  its  arrival.  The  same  law  which  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  whole  history  of  the  geological  eras,  appears  also 
to  characterise  our  own ;  the  present  passes  aw’ay, — but  is  made 
subservient  to  a  glorious  future.  As  these  geological  periods 
were  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  human  economy,  so 
the  various  eras  of  that  economy  itself  are  subordinated  to  its 
ultimate  and  perfect  development.  Individuals  and  nations 
perish,  but  the  progress  of  humanity  is  continued ;  and  in  this 
persuasion,  the  author  who  has  in  any  tolerable  measure  en¬ 
deavoured  conscientiously  ‘  to  serve  his  generation,’  —  awaking 
from  his  idle  dreams  of  immortality, — must  find,  like  every  other 
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naan  who  has  done  the  same  in  other  ways,  his  grounds  of  re¬ 
signation  and  consolation.  It  is  pleasing,  with  the  elder  Pliny, 
whose  judgment  is  sanctioned  by  Leibnitz  and  Gibbon,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  scarcely  any  book  was  ever  written  (not  positively 
immoral)  which  did  not  contain  something  valuable*;  some 
contribution,  however  small,  to  the  general  stock  of  human 
knowledge,  and  still  preserved,  in  other  forms,  for  succeeding 
ages,  though  the  book  itself,  like  its  author,  had  become  food 
for  worms;  or  something  which  tended  to  mould  and  influ¬ 
ence  some  contemporary  mind  destined  to  act  with  greater 
power  on  distant  generations.  The  whole  gigantic  growth  of 
human  knowledge  and  science  may  be  compared  to  those  deposits 
which  geologists  describe,  full  of  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life — beautiful  once,  and  beneficial  still.  The  luxuriant 
foliage  and  huge  forest  growth  of  science  and  literature  which 
now  overshadow  us,  are  themselves  rooted  in  strata  of  decay¬ 
ing  or  decayed  mind,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  them ; 
the  very  soil  we  turn  is  the  loose  detritus  of  thought,  washed 
down  to  us  through  long  ages.  In  the  w'orld  of  intellect,  as 
in  the  world  of  matter,  though  ‘  vanity  ’  is  written  on  all  things, 
and  oblivion  awaits  man  and  his  achievements,  yet  is  it  also 
sublimely  true,  that  in  both  alike  Death  is  itself  the  germ  of 
life ;  and  new  forms  of  glory  and  beauty  spring  from  the  dust  of 
desolation. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  more  special  topics  from  which  the 
repining  author  may  derive  consolation.  One  is,  that,  as  the 
number  of  readers  will  be  perpetually  increased,  though  it  may 
be  true  that  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them  will  bear  an  ever 
diminishing  ratio  to  the  absolute  accumulations  of  human  science 
and  literature,  far  more  of  both  will  be  preserved  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  mankind  collectively;  and  each  writer,  worthy  to  live  at 
all,  will  find,  —  not  indeed  temples  thronged  with  admiring  wor¬ 
shippers  and  altars  steaming  with  sacrifices,  hut  at  all  events  a 
little  oratory  here  and  there,  where  some  solitary  devotee  will 
be  laying  his  homage.  He  cannot  hope  to  be  a  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus;  but  he  may  be  the  household  god  of  some  quiet  hearth — 
and  receive  there  his  modest  oblation  and  his  pinch  of  daily 
incense. 

A  still  further  consolation  remains  for  even  those  who  dare  not 
hope  for  so  much  as  this  species  of  obscure  fame.  If  not  preserved 
entire,  they  will  yet  be  remembered  by  fragments ;  in  volumes 
of  specimens  and  extracts,  or  happier  still !  embalmed  in  those 

*  ‘  Nullum  esse  librum  tam  malum  ut  non  ex  aliqua  parte  pro- 
dcsset.’ 
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vast  works  which  will  consign  to  posterity  the  history  of 
great  nations;  with  the  whole  story  of  their  political,  social, 
and  intellectual  dcveloi)inent.  How  many  authors,  else  utterly 
forgotten,  will  leave  minute  relics  of  themselves  in  the  notes 
and  citations  of  such  works  as  those  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay.  - 
It  is  but  a  plank  from  the  wreck,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  something. 

Nor  do  the  fond  author's  hopes  end  here.  We  have  com¬ 
pared  the  vast  relics  of  decayed  and  mouldering  literature  to 
the  animal  and  vegetable  rijinains  on  which  our  living  world 
flourishes  ;  in  which  it  fastens  its  roots,  and  over  which  it  waves 
its  luxuriance.  A  fanciful  mind  might  pursue  the  analogy  a 
little  further,  and  discern  some  resemblance  between  the  muta¬ 
tions  and  revolutions  of  literature  and  books,  and  those  in¬ 
comparably  greater,  and  yet,  to  us,  scarcely  more  interesting 
changes  which  have  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  material 
world.  Geologists  tell  us  of  the  successive  submersion  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  vast  tracts  of  earth,  —  now  rich  in  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life,  —  then  buried  for  unnumbered  ages  in  oblivion, — 
then  again  reappearing  to  the  light  of  day,  and  bearing,  dank 
and  dripping  from  the  ocean  bed,  the  memorials  of  their 
past  glories.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  treasures  of  buried 
literature.  Long  whelmed  beneath  the  inundations  of  bar¬ 
barism,  or  buried  in  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  war  and  conquest, 
we  see  them,  after  centuries  of  *  cold  obstruction,’  once  more 
coming  to  light;  —  the  fossil  remains  of  ancient  life;  —  forms 
of  power,  of  beauty,  or  deformity ;  —  characterised  indeed  by 
many  analogies  to  the  present  species  of  organised  life,  but  alw 
by  many  differences. 

The  revival  of  classical  literature,  after  the  dark  ages,  was  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  of  these  recoveries  of  the  past ;  and 
must  have  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  generation  which 
witnessed  it,  emotions  very  similar  to  those  with  which  men 
gazed  on  the  treasures  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  when  those 
ancient  cities  were  first  opened  to  the  day. 

Though  this  is  the  grandest  of  all  such  restorations,  let 
the  author  remember  for  his  comfort,  (if  not  too  bashful,)  tliat  a 
similar  process  is  perjKjtually  going  on,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Discussions  and  controversies,  which  had  been  hushed 
for  ages,  break  out  again,  like  long  silent  volcanoes ;  men  turn 
with  renewed  eagerness  to  the  opinions  of  persons  who  had  been 
forgotten  apparently  for  ever ;  and  names  which  had  not  been 
heard  for  centuries,  once  more  fill  men’s  mouths  and  are  trum¬ 
peted  to  the  four  winds.  A  pleasantly  oracular  saying,  or  a 
half-anticipation  of  some  newly  discovered  truth,  is  found  in  the 
voluminous  writings  of  an  ancient  author — and  excites  a  passing 
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glow  of  veneration  to  his  name  and  works.  In  the  indefatigable 
grubbings  and  growings  of  the  literary  antiquary  again,  scarcely 
any  authors  need  despair  of  an  occasional  remembrance ;  of  pro¬ 
ducing  some  curiosities  for  those  cabinets  where  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  worthless  of  relics  are  preserved  with 
impartial  veneration.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  his  spade  and  mat¬ 
tock  may  not  bring  up.  What  honour  to  furnish  to  the  Cuviers 
of  critical  science,  though  but  in  a  fossil  bone  or  shell,  a  theme 
for  their  conjectures  and  learned  dissertations ;  and  perhaps  be 
even  constructed  into  a  more  magnificent  creature  than  nature 
ever  made  the  original !  Who  could  have  hoped,  a  few  years 
back,  to  see  the  re-appearance  of  so  much  of  our  early  literature 
as  we  have  recently  witnessed  ?  And  who  could  have  anticipated 
how  wide  a  range  the  transient,  but  while  they  last,  most  active 
fashions  of  literary  research  would  take  ?  Now  it  is  Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman  antiquities ;  —  now  local  traditions,  and  old 
songs  and  ballads ;  —  now  the  old  dramatists  have  their  turn, 
and  now  the  old  divines.  Who  could  have  expected  to  see  the 
venerable  Bede’s  ‘  oi)era  omnia  ’  in  English  as  Avell  as  Latin, 
published  in  all  the  glories  of  modern  typography?  ‘  It  is 
‘  hard  to  say,’  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  speaking  of  our  bodies, 
‘  how  often  we  are  to  be  buried :  ’  the  same  may  be  said  of 
our  minds;  and  though  this  successive  resurrection  and  en¬ 
tombment  is  not  immortality,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
transmigration.  It  is  true  that  a  malicious  wit  might  hint 
that  not  a  little  of  this  exhumed  literature  is  immediately  re¬ 
committed  to  the  dust,  and  that  its  resurrection  is  but  for  a 
second  celebration  of  its  obsequies.  They  will  be  inclined  to 
say  what  Horace  Walpole  says  of  some  other  antiquarian  reco¬ 
veries, —  ‘What  signifies  raising  the  dead  so  often,  when  they 
*  die  the  next  minute?’ 

How  singular  has  been  the  destiny  of  Aristotle!  After 
having  been  lost  to  the  world  for  ages,  we  see  him  making  a 
second  and  wider  conquest,  and  founding  the  most  durable  and 
absolute  despotism  of  mind  the  world  has  ever  seen !  After  a 
second  dethronement,  he  is  now  fighting  his  way  back  to  no  mean 
empire,  —  an  empire  promising  to  be  all  the  more  permanent, 
that  it  is  founded  in  a  juster  estimate  of  his  real  claims  on  the 
gratitude  and  reverence  of  mankind,  and  that  he  is  invited  to 
wield  the  sceptre,  not  of  a  despot,  but  of  a  constitutional 
monarch. 

But  our  author  sighs,  and  says  with  truth  and  naivete, 
‘  there  are  so  few  Aristotles !’  We  reply,  with  a  perseverance  in 
suggesting  consolation  worthy  of  Boethius  or  Mr.  Shandy,  that, 
su[;posing  none  of  these  sedatives  sufficient  to  soothe  wounded 
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vanity,  there  are  still  others.  And  among  them,  assuredly  not 
the  least,  are  those  least  thought  of ;  we  mean,  the  pleasure  of 
composition  itself ;  perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  an  author’s 
rewards :  just  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  happiness  is  found,  not 
in  the  object  we  professedly  seek,  but  in  the  eflTorts  to  obtain  it, 
and  in  the  energetic  employment  of  our  faculties.  If,  indeed, 
the  experience  of  BufFon  were  that  of  authors  in  general,  none 
would  deny  this,  and  the  passion  for  writing  would  become  a 
universal  madness.  S])eaking  of  the  hours  of  com{)osition,  he 
says,  ‘  These  are  the  most  luxurious  and  delightful  moments  of 

*  life ;  which  have  often  enticed  me  to  pass  fourteen  hours  a  day 
‘  at  my  desk,  in  a  state  of  transport ;  this  gratification,  more 
‘  than  glory,  is  my  reward.’*  But  we  fear  that  there  are  not  a 
few  writers,  and  of  no  mean  fame,  who,  while  conceding  that 
when  their  minds  wrought  freely  and  their  faculties  lay  in  sun¬ 
shine,  the  moments  of  composition  were  among  the  happiest  of 
their  life,  would  also  affirm  that  those  in  which  they  have  had  to 
struggle  against  the  vis  inertia  which  prevented  them  from  com¬ 
mencing  their  task,  or  had  to  contend  with  half-formed  concep¬ 
tions  and  intractable  expressions,  till  the  sun  broke  through  the 
mist,  and  thought  became  clear  and  words  obedient,  were  among 
the  most  painful.  Well  spoke  one  who  has,  we  apprehend, 
experienced  all  the  raptures  and  all  the  agonies  of  composi¬ 
tion  :  — 

‘  When  happiest  Fancy  has  inspir’d  the  strains, 

How  oft  tlie  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  the  enthusiast  to  the  social  board, 

Haunts  him,  belated,  on  the  silent  plains. 

Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  clear 
At  last,  of  hinderance  and  obscurity. 

Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of  morn.’ 

We  are  inclined  to  place  the  pleasure  of  writing  itself, 
among  the  chief  incentives  of  authorship ;  and  the  proof  is 
found  in  this,  that  so  few  ever  stop  when  they  have  once  begun, 
—  not  even  for  neglect  or  poverty.  ‘  There  are  millions  of 

*  men,’  says  Byron,  ‘  who  have  never  written  a  book,  but  few  who 

*  have  written  only  one.'  And  Walter  Scott’s  testimony  to  the 
Inveteracy  of  the  cacoethes  scrihendi  is  equally  strong.  Not  even 
the  ointment  of  sarcasm  and  satire  can  cure  it. 

Perhaps  even  this  will  not  be  taken  as  sufficient  compensation: 
why  then  let  the  author  remember  that  in  the  only  intelligible 
sense,  he  enjoys  almost  as  extensive  a  fame  as  his  betters.  There 

•  Cited  in  ‘  Curiosities  of  Literature.’  See  the  whole  of  the 
amusing  anecdotes  on  Literary  Composition. 
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is  a  little  circle  of  which  each  man  is  the  centre ;  and  this  narrow  , 
theatre  is  generally  enough  for  the  accommodating  vanity  of  the 
human  heart.  Indeed,  it  is  of  that  microcosm  in  which  each  man 
dwells,  that  even  the  loftiest  ambition  is  really  thinking,  when  it 
whispers  to  itself  some  folly  about  distant  regions  and  remote 
ages,  whose  unheard  plaudits  will  never  greet  his  ear,  and  which 
he  utterly  falls  to  realise.  It  is,  after  all,  the  applause  of  the 
familiar  friends,  among  whom  he  daily  lives,  that  he  craves  and 
loves.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Musaeus  was  ever  so  delighted 
with  the  thought  of  posthumous  renown,  as  he  was  when  his 
little  boy,  discovering  from  an  upstaire  window  a  fresh  troop  of 
visitors  coming,  as  the  child  supposed,  with  the  usual  offering  of 
congratulations  on  his  father’s  sudden  success,  cried  out,  ‘  Here 
‘  are  more  people  coming  to  praise  papa!’ 

Should  our  friends  and  family  form  too  small  a  sphere  for 
the  vaulting  ambition  of  self-love,  we  must  needs  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  questionable  comfort  suggested  in  the  case  of 
our  literal  death,  not  only  by  Cicero  and  his  imitator  Mr. 
Shandy,  but  by  all  other  consolers,  from  the  time  of  Job’s  com¬ 
forters  downwards;  —  that  it  is  the  ‘common  lot,’  and  that 
‘  what  is  the  doom  of  our  betters  is  good  enough  for  us.’  Kor 
will  vanity  fail  to  whisper,  ‘  Not  the  worthless  alone  are  for- 
‘  gotten, — gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  jewels  strew  the  bottom  of 
‘  tlic  ocean.  It  is  not  the  will  of  man,  but  the  law  of  nature, 

‘  that  I  should  die.’ 

In  truth,  for  an  honest  man,  the  single  sentence  already 
quoted  from  Pliny  will  be  consolation  enough.  Like  every 
other  honest  man  who  does  his  duty  to  the  present  hour, 
and  who  dreams  not  of  asking  immortality  for  his  merits,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  the  writer,  to  have  ‘  served  his  generation.’  Nor 
need  we  say,  in  how  important  a  degree  each  Individual  has  done 
this !  It  is  a  topic  easily  improved  upon,  by  the  happy  facility  of 
human  vanity ;  for  all  are  re^y  enough  to  believe — and  certainly 
authors  as  much  as  any — that  they  have  not  trifled  life  away; 
and  to  think  of  their  doings  much  as  Uncle  Toby  did  of  his 
mimic  fortifications  :  ‘  Heaven  is  my  witness,  brother  Shandy, 
‘  that  the  pleasure  I  have  taken  in  these  things,  and  that  infinite 
‘  delight  in  particular,  which  has  attended  my  sieges  in  my 
‘  bowling-green,  has  arose  within  me,  and  I  hope  in  the  Cor- 
‘  poral  too,  from  the  consciousness  we  both  had,  that  in  carrying 
‘  them  on  we  were  answering  the  great  ends  of  our  creation.’ 

But,  without  a  gibe,  the  destiny  of  the  honest  writer,  even 
though  but  moderately  successful,  and  much  more  if  long  and 
widely  popular,  is  surely  glorious  and  enviable.  It  may  be 
true  that  he  is  to  die, — for  we  do  not  count  the  record  of  a 
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name  when  the  works  are  no  longer  read  as  any  thing  better 
than  an  epitaph,  and  even  that  may  vanish ;  yet,  to  come 
into  contact  with  other  minds,  even  though  for  limited  periods, 

—  to  move  them  by  a  silent  influence — to  co-operate  in  the 
constniction  of  character  —  to  mould  their  habits  of  thought 

—  to  promote  the  dominion  of  truth  and  virtue — to  exercise  a 
spell  over  those  we  have  never  seen  and  never  can  see,  —  in  other 
climes, — at  the  extremity  of  the  globe,  —  and  when  the  hand  that 
wrote  is  still  for  ever, — is  surely  a  most  wonderful  and  even 
awful  prerogative.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  the  immediate 
influence  of  spirit  on  spirit  than  any  thing  else  with  which  this 
world  presents  us.  It  is  of  a  purely  moral  nature ;  it  is  also 
silent  as  the  dew  —  invisible  as  the  wind !  W e  can  adequately  con¬ 
ceive  of  such  an  influence  only  by  imagining  ourselves,  under  the 
privilege  of  the  ring  of  Gyges,  to  gaze,  invisible,  on  the  solitary 
reader  as  he  pores  over  a  favourite  author,  and  watch  in  his 
countenance,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  reflection  of  the  page  which 
holds  him  captive ;  now  knitting  his  brow  over  a  difHcult  argu¬ 
ment,  and  deriving  at  once  discipline  and  knowdedge  by 
the  effort — now  relaxing  into  smiles  at  wit  and  humour  — 
now  dwelling  wdth  a  glistening  eye  on  tenderness  and  pathos 
— and  in  either  case,  the  subject  of  emotions  which  not  only 
constitute  the  mood  of  the  moment,  but  in  their  measure  co- 
o])crate  to  the  formation  of  those  habits  which  issue  in  character 
and  conduct ;  now  yielding  up  some  fond  illusion  to  the  force  of 
truth,  and  anon  betrayed  into  another  by  the  force  of  sophistry; 
now  rebuked  for  some  vice  or  folly,  and  binding  himself  with  re¬ 
newed  vows  to  the  service  of  virtue  ;  and  now  sympathising  with 
the  too  faithful  delineation  of  vicious  passions  and  depraved  plea¬ 
sures,  and  strengthening  by  one  more  rivet  the  dominion  of  evil 
over  the  soul !  Surely,  to  be  able  to  wield  such  a  power  as  this 
implies,  in  any  degree  and  for  limited  periods,  is  a  stupendous 
attribute;  one  which,  if  more  deeply  pondered,  w'ould  frequently 
cause  a  writer  to  pause  and  tremble,  as  though  his  pen  h^  been 
the  rod  of  an  enchanter. 

Happy  those  who  have  wielded  it  well,  and  who 
‘  Dying  leave  no  line  they  wish  to  blot.* 

Happier,  far  happier  such,  in  the  prospect  of  speedy  extinc¬ 
tion,  than  those  whose  loftier  genius  promises  immortality  of 
fame,  and  whose  abuse  of  it  renders  that  immortality  a  curse. 
Melancholy  indeed  is  the  lot  of  all,  whose  high  endowments 
have  been  worse  than  wasted;  who  have  left  to  that  world  which 
they  w'ere  born  to  bless,  only  a  legacy  of  shame  and  sorrow; 
whose  vices  and  follies,  unlike  those  of  other  men,  are  not  per- 
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mittcd  to  die  with  them,  but  continue  active  for  evil  after  the 
men  themselves  are  dust. 

It  becomes  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  writer  to  remember 
this.  The  ill  which  other  men  do,  for  the  most  part  dies  with 
them.  Not  indeed  that  this  is  literally  true,  even  of  the  ob¬ 
scurest  of  the  species.  We  are  all  but  links  in  a  vast  chain  which 
stretches  from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  and  unconsciously  receive  and  transmit  a  subtle  influence. 
As  we  are,  in  great  measure,  what  our  forefathers  made  us,  so 
our  posterity  will  be  what  we  make  them ;  and  it  is  a  thought 
which  may  well  make  us  both  proud  and  afraid  of  our  destiny. 

But  such  truths,  though  universally  applicable,  are  more 
worthy  of  being  pondered  by  great  authors  than  by  any  other 
class  of  men.  These  outlive  their  age ;  and  their  thoughts  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  immediately  on  the  spirit  of  their  race.  How 
sad,  to  one  who  feels  that  he  has  abus^  his  high  trust,  to  know 
that  he  is  to  perpetuate  his  vices ;  that  he  has  spoken  a  spell 
for  evil,  and  cannot  unsay  it ;  that  the  poisoned  shaft  has  left 
the  bow  and  cannot  be  recalled.  If  we  might  be  permitted  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment  of  departed  spirits,  to  revisit  this  lower  world  and  to  trace 
the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  their  actions,  what  more  de¬ 
plorable  condition  can  be  conceived  than  that  of  a  great  but  mis¬ 
guided  genius,  taught,  before  he  departed,  the  folly  of  his  course, 
and  condemned  to  witness  its  effects  without  the  power  of  arrest¬ 
ing  them  ?  How  would  he  sigh  for  that  day  which  shall 
cover  his  fame  with  a  welcome  cloud,  and  bury  him  in  the  once 
dreaded  oblivion !  How  w'ould  he  covet  as  the  highest  boon 
the  loss  of  that  immortality  for  which  he  toiled  so  much  and 
so  long !  With  what  feelings  would  he  see  the  productions  of 
his  wit  and  fancy,  proscribed  and  loathed  by  every  man  whose 
love  and  veneration  are  worth  possessing.  With  what  anguish 
would  he  see  the  subtle  poison  he  had  distilled  take  hold  of 
innocence ;  watch  the  first  blushes  of  still  ingenuous  shame,  see 
them  fade  away  from  the  cheek  as  evil  became  familiar,  trace 
in  his  influence  the  initial  movements  in  that  long  career  of 
agony  and  remorse  and  shame  which  awaits  his  victims ;  and 
shudder  to  think  that  those  whose  faith  he  has  destroyed,  or 
whose  morals  he  has  corrupted,  may  find  him  out  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  to  tax  him  as  their  seducer  to  infamy  and  crime !  * 

*  To  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light  must,  we  fear,  be  left  to  the 
more  unclouded  vision  of  another  world.  Literary  vanity  is  almost 
the  last  foible  that  is  surrendered  in  tliis.  There  is  much  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  keen  satire,  in  the  talc  which  Addison 
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Even  such  authors,  however,  will  reach  the  oblivion  they 
have  desired  at  last;  for  this  must  be  the  idtimate  doom 
(whatever  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case)  of  all  who 
have  set  at  defiance  the  maxims  of  decency,  morality,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  —  however  bright  their  genius,  and  however  vast  their 
powers.  As  the  world  grows  older,  and,  we  trust,  better  —  as 
it  approximates  to  that  state  of  religious  and  moral  elevation 
which  Christianity  warrants  us  to  anticipate,  many  a  produc¬ 
tion  which  a  licentious  age  has  pardoned  for  its  genius,  will  be 
thrown  aside  in  spite  of  it.  In  that  day,  if  genius  rebclliously 
refuse,  as  it  assuredly  will  not — for  the  highest  genius  has  not 
even  hitherto  refus^  —  to  consecrate  itself  to  goodness,  the 
world  will  rather  turn  to  the  humblest  productions  which  are 
instinct  with  virtue,  than  to  the  fairest  works  of  genius  when 
polluted  by  vice.  In  a  word,  the  long  idolatry  of  intellect  which 
has  enslaved  the  world  will  be  broken ;  and  that  world  will  i>er- 
ceive  that,  bright  as  genius  may  be,  virtue  is  brighter  still. 

Happy  the  writers  who,  if  destined  to  live  so  long,  have, 
with  souls  prophetic  of  the  great  change,  and  true  to  the  dictates 
of  morality  and  religion,  never  written  a  line  but  what  after-ages 
may  gratefully  turn  to  for  solid  instruction  or  innocent  delight ; 
and  happy  also  all  who,  though  not  destined  to  see  those  dis¬ 
tant  times,  have  in  any  measure  contributed  to  form  and  hasten 
them ! 

Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his  PhaMirus,  describes 
Socrates  as  contending  for  the  superiority  of  oral  instruction, 
by  representing  books  as  silent.  The  inferiority  of  the  written 
word  to  the  living  voice  is  in  many  respects  undeniable ;  but 
surely  it  is  more  than  com{)ensated  by  the  advantage  of  its  dif¬ 
fusive  and  permanent  character.  Great  as  has  been  the  infiuence 
of  Socrates,  he  owes  it  almost  entirely  to  the  books  be  refused  to 
write !  and  it  might  have  been  greater  still,  had  he  condescended 
to  write  some  of  his  own. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  all  human  literature  —  taking  it  col¬ 
lectively — is,  that  it  is  our  pledge  and  security  against  the  retro- 


tells  of  the  atheist,  who,  bewailing  on  his  death-bed  the  mischief  his 
works  would  do  after  he  was  gone,  quickly  repented  of  his  repentance, 
when  his  spiritual  adviser  unhappily  sought  to  alleviate  his  grief  by 
assuring  lum  that  his  arguments  were  so  weak,  and  his  writings  so 
little  known,  that  he  need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions.  ‘  The 

*  dying  man  had  still  so  much  of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as 
‘  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consolations  ;  and,  without  answer- 
‘  ing  the  good  man,  asked  his  friends  where  they  had  picked  up  such 

*  a  blockhead  ?  and  whether  they  thought  him  a  proper  person  to 

*  attend  one  in  his  condition?’ 
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gradation  of  humanity;  the  effectual  breakwater  against  bar¬ 
barism;  the  ratchet  in  the  great  wheel  of  the  world,  which,  even 
if  it  stands  still,  prevents  it  from  slipping  back.  Ephemeral  as 
man’s  books  are,  they  are  at  least  not  so  ephemeral  as  himself ; 
and  consign  without  difficulty  to  posterity  what  would  other¬ 
wise  never  reach  them.  A  good  book  is  the  Methuselah  of 
these  latter  ages. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  lest  we  should  have  reason  to 
apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of  old  Fuller;  ‘  But  what  do  1, 

‘  speaking  against  multiplicity  of  books  in  this  age,  who  trespass 
*  in  this  nature  myself?  What  was  a  learned  man’s  compliment, 
‘  may  serve  for  my  confession  and  conclusion.  Multi  mei  similes 
‘  hoc  morbo  laborant — ut  cum  scribere  nesciant,  tarnen  a  scribendo 
‘  temperare  non  possint.'  —  Even  as  it  is,  we  fear  that  some  of 
our  readers  will  be  disposed  to  say  that  we  have  illustrated  the 
‘vanity’  without  proving  the  ‘glory’  of  literature. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  The  Physical  Atlas ;  a  Series  of  Maps  and 
Notes  illustrative  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Natural 
Phenomena.  By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.RG.S., 
F.  G.S.  Imperial  Folio,  30  Maps  and  94  pp.  Letter-press. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1848. 

2.  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.  Quarto  edition. 
Part  I.  Reduced  from  the  edition  in  Imperial  Folio,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Families.  London  and 
Edinburgh,  1849. 

^HE  periodical  literature  of  a  people  embodies  very  intelligibly 
the  kind  and  extent  of  social  and  intellectual  progress  they 
have  attained  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance.  What  the 
many  read  must  accord  in  the  mmn  with  the  taste  and  opinions 
of  the  many  for  the  time :  And  as  soon  as  tastes  and  opinions 
change,  the  hue  and  tone  of  periodical  literature  will  change 
also.  But  it  is  only  the  lighter  and  more  popular  tastes  of  a 
nation  which  its  periodical  literature  can  be  expected  to  reflect : 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  evidence  of  their  solid  acquirements, 
and  of  the  nature,  indeed,  of  their  more  permanent  and  esta¬ 
blished  taste. 

It  is  when  a  large  and  expensive  work,  like  that  now  before 
us,  issues  from  the  press,  that  we  can  reasonably  infer  that  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats  has  already  taken  hold  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  has  obtained  a  place  among  the  intellectual  wants 
of  the  country  in  which  it  appears.  And  the  inference  will  be 
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strengthened  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  larger  work 
is  attended  by  a  humbler  companion,  fitted  for  the  school  and 
the  schoolmaster.  Such  publications  assume  that  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  j)oor,  are  joining  in  the  demand. 

In  this  point  of  view,  British  science  has  reason  to  congratu¬ 
late  herself  on  the  appearance  of  these  Physical  Atlasses,  and 
may  point  to  them  with  some  degree  of  pride ;  for  even  abstruse 
departments  of  natural  knowledge  must  have  been  popularised 
among  us,  before  publishers  could  be  encouraged  to  make  the 
necessary  efforts  for  rendering  their  beautiful  results  accessible  to 
all.  Indeed,  though  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  hitherto  done 
but  little  for  the  advancement  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  we 
are  satisfied,  from  our  own  experience  of  other  countries,  that  in 
no  part  of  Eurojie  are  the  sciences  of  observation  so  generally 
appreciated,  and  so  widely  diffused  among  the  mass  of  ordinarily- 
educated  people,  as  in  our  own. 

The  Physical  Atlas  of  ^Ir.  Keith  Johnston  comprises  four 
series  of  maps :  —  a  geological  series  of  ten  maps;  a  meteorolo¬ 
gical  series  of  five  maps ;  a  hydrographical  scries  of  six  maps ; 
and  a  phytological  and  zoological  series  of  nine  maps. 

The  first  series  contains  four  maps  of  the  mountain  systems 
and  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  one  of  the  glacier 
regions  of  the  Alps ;  two  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanic  phe¬ 
nomena;  one  double  map,  representing  the  general  geological 
structure  of  the  globe ;  and  two  single  maps,  the  special  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  second  scries  consists  of  physical  charts  of  the  Atlantic, 
Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans;  maps  of  the  river  systems  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  and  a  tidal  chart  of  the  British  Seas. 

The  third  series  represents  the  isothcnnal  lines  and  lines  of 
equal  barometric  pressure,  in  one  map ;  the  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  other  aerial  disturbances,  in 
a  second ;  the  polarising  structure  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  third  ; 
and,  in  two  hyetograpbic  maps,  the  general  distribution  of  rain 
over  the  whole  world,  and  its  more  special  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  Europe. 

The  fourth  series  exhibits  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  in  general  in  one  map,  and  that  of  the  plants  which  sen'C 
as  food  for  man  in  another ;  that  of  the  mammiferous,  the  carni¬ 
vorous,  and  the  ruminant  animals  respectively,  in  three  maps ; 
that  of  birds  and  reptiles,  in  two  maps ;  and,  in  two  more,  the 
ethnography  of  Europe  and  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

For  the  idea  of  these  interesting  maps  we  are  indebted  to  the 
illustrious  Humboldt ;  for  the  first  execution  of  them  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Berghaus,  of  Berlin ;  and  for  the  present  improved,  enlarged. 
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and  beautifully-executed  Atlas  to  the  hands  and  head  of  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh.* 

From  a  work  so  rich  in  information,  and  so  varied  in  its  ma¬ 
terials,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  select  and  compress  into  a 
moderate  compass  any  thing  which  will  give  the  general  reader 
a  satisfactory  idea  of  its  character  and  contents.  It  is  a  merit 
which  may  justly  be  conceded  to  these  thirty  maps,  that  almost 
every  one  of  them  embodies  the  materials  of  many  volumes — 
the  results  of  long  years  of  research  —  and  exhibits  the  most 
valuable  thoughts  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age, 
pictured  visibly  to  the  eye. 

*  Other  works  of  this  kind,  more  comprehensive  in  some  senses, 
hut  of  a  more  special  kind,  have  been  projected  in  other  countries, 
but  are  almost  all  as  yet  unexecuted.  Of  these,  the  linear  and 
shaded  maps  of  criminal  statistics  by  M.  Guerry  are  an  admirable 
example,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  press.  The  one  which  embraces 
the  widest  range  of  subjects  is  the  ‘  Administrative  and  Statistical 
‘  Atlas  of  Belgium it  is  projected  by  the  well-known  geographer  of 
Brussels,  M.  Van  der  Maelen,  in  co-operation  with  the  eminent  statist 
M.  Heuschling,  to  whom  Belgian  statistics  are  under  so  many  obliga¬ 
tions.  Its  title  and  proposed  contents  are  as  follow  :  — 

‘  “  Atlas  Administratif  et  Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Belgique,” 
dresse  et  public  en  collaboration  avec  M.  Xavier  Heuschling,  par 
Philippe  Van  der  Maelen. 

‘  Get  atlas  se  composera  d’une  serie  de  cartes  construites  a  I’echelle 
de  1  a  400,000  sur  une  feuille  grand  colombier.  Chaque  carte,  com- 
prenant  toutes  les  communes  du  Royaume  avec  leur  circonscription 
territoriale,  sera  consacrce  a  une  branche  speciale  de  I’ndministration 
ou  a  une  partie  de  la  statistique,  d’apres  un  systeme  arretc  a  I’avance. 
Ainsi  il  y  aura  une  carte  pour  chacune  des  divisions  communale  et 
provinciale,  judiciaire,  ecclesiastique,  militaire,  etc. ;  des  cartes  his- 
torique  et  archeologique,  hydrographique  et  orographique,  meteo- 
rologique  et  medicale,  geologique,  botanique,  zoologique,  agricole, 
forestiere  et  minerale,  industrielle  et  commerciale,  financiere,  dou- 
anicre,  domaniale,  electorale ;  des  cartes  pour  les  voies  de  communi¬ 
cation,  les  postes  et  messageries,  pour  la  population  absolue  et  relative, 
par  langues  et  dialectes,  par  cubes,  par  professions  et  conditions 
sociales,  pour  la  mortalite  et  la  reproduction,  pour  la  bienfaisance,  le 
pauperisme,  la  criminalite  et  les  prisons,  pour  I’instruction  publique, 
les  sciences,  les  lettres  et  les  arts.  Un  texte  explicatif  et  descriptif, 
donne  en  marge,  completera  les  details  de  chaque  carte ;  les  ren- 
seignements  seront  puises  aux  meilleures  sources  et  dans  les  docu¬ 
ments  les  plus  recents.  En  un  mot,  les  auteurs  se  proposent  d’appliquer 
a  I'administration  et  a  la  statistique  generale  du  pays,  la  pensee  de 
Condorcet  lorsqu’il  predit  I’epoque  ou  I’etat  de  nos  connaissances  ne 
poiirra  plus  etre  expose  que  dans  des  tableaux  synoptiques.’ 

What  a  mass  of  interesting  information  such  a  b<wk  would  contain! 
but  what  dozen  men  are  equal  to  the  compilation  of  it  ? 
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It  might  appear  at  first  sight,  and  especially  to  the  unlearned 
into  whose  hands  the  Atlas  should  come,  as  if  the  subjects  illus¬ 
trated  in  these  maps  had  been  taken  at  random  out  of  the  vast 
domain  of  natui’al  knowledge,  in  order  to  form  the  book ;  as  if 
the  races  of  men  and  the  distribution  of  birds  and  reptiles  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  geological  strata  and  fossils,  or 
with  Alpine  glaciers ;  as  if  the  geographicjxl  distribution  of 
plants,  the  polarisation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tides,  tempe¬ 
ratures,  storms,  soundings,  and  currents  of  our  seas  and  great 
oceans,  were  subjects  wide  apart  from  each  other ;  as  if  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  parallelism  of  mountain  chains,  or  of  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes,  the  distribution  of  typhoons,  the  course  and  limits 
of  Indian  hurricanes,  the  sources  and  directions  of  rivers,  the 
regions  which  nourish  the  various  plants  on  which  we  live,  and 
the  study  of  the  races  of  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  con¬ 
quered  and  peopled  the  different  parts  of  our  own  islands,  were 
fields  of  research  so  discontiguous  and  remote,  that  even  philoso¬ 
phers  might  long  traverse  them  all  without  once  meeting  on 
any  common  ground. 

But  far  different  is  the  expectation  of  the  eager  scholar,  who 
has  once  looked  over  Humboldt’s  ‘  Kosmos,’  or  Mrs.  Som- 
merville’s  *  Connection  of  the  Sciences.’  He  enters  on  the 
examination  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  knowledge  in  the 
well-grounded  confidence  that  they  will  be  found  to  constitute 
a  harmonious  whole,  closely  cemented  in  all  its  jxarts.  And 
though  any  work  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  should 
emljody  even  all  we  at  present  know  would  still  exhibit  many 
large  gaps,  yet  the  instructed  eye  will  perceive  a  common  unity 
pervading  sdl,  and  points  of  connexion  among  the  most  distant 
and  apparently  discordant  topics  of  which  it  treats.  So  a 
uniting  thread  may  be  traced  through  the  varied  subjects  de¬ 
lineated  in  the  maps  of  this  Physical  Atlas,  and  discussed  in  its 
letter-press; — a  thread  which  untwists,  as  you  follow  it,  into 
many  strands,  representing  different  trains  of  thought — any  one 
of  which  will  lead  us  from  map  to  map  in  search  of  reasons  for 
the  new  facts  that  successively  strike  us,  and  will  bring  us  at 
last  to  the  ethnographic  series  —  to  Man  himself,  and  his  va¬ 
rieties,  —  as  palpably  and  intimately  concerned  with  the  first  of 
the  topics,  whatever  that  may  be,  with  which  we  had  set  out. 

We  shall  better  succeed,  we  believe,  in  imparting  to  our 
readers  some  conception  of  the  multifarious  and  yet  singularly 
well  digested  information  comprised  in  the  present  work,  by 
asking  them  to  accompany  us  in  tracing  a  few  of  the  connecting 
links  which  the  series  of  maps  thus  presents  to  an  intelligent 
student,  than  by  any  catalogue  or  specimens  of  their  contents. 
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We  propose,  therefore,  to  select  a  leading  train  of  thought  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  of  the  earliest  maps,  and  shall  see  how  far,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  it  out,  the  succeeding  maps  will  furnish  us  with  the 
materials  necessary  for  our  progress. 

Turn,  for  example,  to  the  first  or  geological  series,  and,  among 
these,  to  that  which  represents  the  geology  or  palaeontology  of  the 
British  Isles,  coloured  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Edward 
Forbes.  How  rich  in  obvious  instruction,  —  how  suggestive 
of  interesting  thought  and  inquiry,  is  this  map !  The  various 
colours  represent,  not  only  the  various  rocky  formations,  but 
diversified  mineral  productions  also,  and  different  agricultural 
capabilities  and  tendencies.  They  indicate  where  great  cities 
establish  themselves,  and  why ;  what  brings  masses  of  people 
together  in  particular  localities,  of  what  special  class  this  popula¬ 
tion  is  composed,  and  what  are  likely  to  be  its  moral  and  social 
dispositions;  why  one  manufacture  takes  root  on  this  spot,  and 
another  on  that ;  why  here  corn  waves,  or  cattle  fatten,  or  sheep 
crop  the  springing  herbage ;  why  here  the  rich  proprietor  and  the 
wealthy  farmer  live  together  in  comfort,  and  encourage  each 
other  in  progi’essive  improvement  —  why  there  husbandry  is 
backward,  the  proprietor  in  difficulties,  and  the  cultivator 
wasting  life  and  means  in  a  heartless  struggle. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  the  black 
spots  of  varied  extent  and  form,  which  here  and  there  stand  out 
like  blots  on  the  surface  of  a  geological  map  of  Great  Britain, 
indicate  the  districts  in  which  mineral  fuel  is  found  and  is  more 
or  less  extensively  dug  up.  Upon  such  black  spots,  therefore, 
on  whatever  map  they  are  seen,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  large 
population  either  already  exists,  or  will  spring  up  at  some  future 
period;  that  the  employment  of  this  population  will  be  in 
mining  for  coal — in  digging  or  smelting  the  ores  of  iron  or  cop¬ 
per  or  lead — in  moulding  and  baking  pottery — in  fabricating 
machinery  and  other  works  in  metal — in  manufacturing  glass,  or 
alkali,  or  alum — in  converting  the  raw  cotton  and  wool  and  flax 
into  woven  and  printed  cloths  of  various  texture — or  in  some  of 
those  many  other  arts  which  busy  themselves  with  crude  mate¬ 
rials  on  a  large  scale,  and  which  require  much  mechanical 
power  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  admit  of  their  being  economically  car¬ 
ried  on. 

The  natural  reason  for  the  growth  of  large  towns  and 
crowded  populations,  for  a  principal  class  at  least,  such  as  Swan¬ 
sea,  Bristol,  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Nottingham,  Wolverhampton,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  —  (since 
other  considerations  give  importance  to  London,  Liverpool,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Cork,  Belfast,  &c.) — is  to  be  found  in  the  geological  struc- 
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ture  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  people  live.  And  as  long  as 
crowded  haunts  are  permitted  to  breed  pestilence  and  immo¬ 
rality,  an  inspection  of  the  map  will  enable  us  to  pronounce  also 
on  the  social  and  moral  condition,  actual  or  future,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants —  and  to  tell  both  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
they  contribute  to  the  general  wealth  and  power  of  the  state, 
and  what  care  and  provision  of  moral  and  intellectual  superin¬ 
tendence  ought  to  be  assured  to  them  in  return. 

Again,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lanarkshire,  where  it 
touches  Dumfries,  and  is  bordered  by  the  still  Infant  streams  of 
the  Nith  and  the  Clyde,  our  map  indicates  a  region  of  lead 
mines,  the  dwelling-place  of  a  thoughtful,  intelligent,  book-loving, 
faithful,  and  steadfast  people.  Upon  the  Allan,  and  the  Wear, 
and  the  Tees,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  among  the 
higher  Yorkshire  dales,  there  are  similar  mines,  and  a  similar 
people :  and  so  where  Derby  boasts  its  Peak  and  the  country  round 
Matlock  likened  to  the  V ale  of  Tempe,  and  in  Flint  and  Devon, 
and  in  ancient  mining  Cornwall,  where  tin  and  copper  have 
been  followed  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  These  seats  of  buried  riches  are  at 
once  visible  upon  the  map ;  while  to  the  instructed  eye  it 
also  points  out  in  them  the  home  of  a  peculiar  race  of  people — 
higher  altogether  in  mental  habits,  in  morals,  and  in  enterprise, 
than  what  other  and  perhaps  neighbouring  spots  are  nourishing. 
And  when  on  the  geological  maps  of  other  countries  similar 
colours  present  themselves,  they  tell  of  similar  mineral  accumu¬ 
lations,  and  of  the  probable  existence,  actual  or  future,  of  an 
equally  ingenious,  hardy,  and  persevering  people. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  the  fund  of  thought,  hidden,  so 
to  speak,  beneath  the  varied  colours  of  a  geological  map,  we 
may  at  once  assume,  that  the  mineral  riches  which  these  colours 
intimate,  prove  likewise  the  existence  of  materials  for  exchange 
and  exportation,  either  native  and  raw,  or  manufactured  into 
various  products  of  skilled  labour.  Such  materials  necessarily 
give  rise  to  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  to 
a  demand  for  that  varied  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  those 
countries,  and  of  their  coasts  and  seaports  and  rivers  which 
the  foreign  merchant  must  possess,  and  that  familiarity  with 
the  physical  history  of  the  seas,  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
navigator,  and  which  the  book  before  us  embodies.  Led  by 
such  reflections  we  might  proceed  to  the  other  charts  and 
maps  of  the  Physical  Atlas,  and  show  how  one  train  of  thought 
connects  each  of  them  in  succession  with  the  geological  map 
of  the  British  Islands,  from  which  we  started ; — how  the  meteor¬ 
ological  and  hydrographical  series  are  rich  in  the  kind  of  inform- 
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ation  which  an  educated  seaman  must  delight  to  have  before 
him,  and  how  the  entire  phytological  series  forms  a  species  of 
vade-mecum  for  the  enlightened  British  merchant. 

But  we  prefer  to  follow  another  train  of  thought,  suggested 
by  the  palaeontological  map,  which  to  our  minds  is  more  striking, 
and  wiU,  we  think,  prove  both  more  interesting  and  more  in¬ 
structive  to  the  reader.  To  the  student  of  Agriculture  in  its 
largest  sense,  the  colours  of  a  geological  map  are  especially  in¬ 
structive.  They  tell  him  the  where  and  the  wherefore,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  many  of  the  most  interesting  questions  which  bear  on 
rural  progress  and  agricultural  history. 

In  every  country  of  Europe  there  are  tracts  of  land  which 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  have  been  more  densely  peopled 
than  the  surrounding  regions.  These  are  the  districts  which,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  earliest  settlers,  were  found  in  their  natural 
state  to  be  susceptible  of  easy  and  profitable  arable  eulture. 
Soils  easily  laboured  and  moderately  pervious  to  water  invited 
the  earliest  husbandmen,  and  with  least  toil  yielded  the  heaviest 
crops  of  corn.  Other  tracts,  again,  have  grown  during  all 
historic  time  a  perennial  herbage,  where  cattle  graze  or  sheep 
fatten,  which  the  plough  has  rarely  violated,  and  seldom  with  a 
profit  to  the  over-venturesome  husbandman.  On  others,  again, 
poverty  prevails  both  in  corn  and  cattle ;  with  chilly  fields  or 
wind-obeying  sands  and  jienurlous  homesteads ;  and  broad  bands 
are  seen  to  cross  whole  kingdoms — sometimes  naturally  to  se- 
])arate  them  —  on  which  even  modern  skill  and  enterprise  have 
failed  as  yet  to  raise  up  vegetable  luxuriance  and  rural  plenty. 

A  geological  map  rightly  understood  indicates  of  itself  where 
these  several  agricultural  differences  naturally  exist ;  for  the  soils 
partake  of  the  general  characters  of  the  rocks  by  the  crumbling 
of  which  they  are  formed ;  and  the  colours  of  the  map  show 
the  limits  to  which  these  several  rocks  extend. 

In  Great  Britain  generally,  the  old  and  new  red  sand-stones, 
and  in  Scotland  the  trap  rocks  also,  have  formed  and  generally 
sustain  soils  of  easy  culture,  which  have  been  subject  to  the 
plough  for  the  longest  period,  and  on  which  the  most  ancient 
villages  and  church  towns  exist.  The  long  undulating  stripe  of 
Has  elay,  which  winds  with  varying  breadth  and  outline  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  Lyme  Regis,  and  the  Oxford  clay  and 
that  of  the  Weald,  are  covered  by  soils  too  stubborn  in  their 
native  state  to  yield  at  the  proper  seasons  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  harrow  and  the  ploughshare ;  —  and  accordingly  experience 
has  taught  the  farmer  to  leave  them  in  perpetual  grass.  And  if 
the  eye  be  turned  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Scottish  border,  a 
tract  of  country  of  a  greyish  tint  is  seen  to  stretch  from  St. 
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Abb’s  Head  on  the  east,  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on  the  west, 
characterised  by  poor  soils  and  humbler  farmers, — over  which 
cold  inky  lochs  and  wide  heaths,  at  not  unfrequent  intervals, 
arrest  the  traveller  on  his  way. 

A  geological  map,  therefore,  is  an  invaluable  storehouse  of 
agricultural  information.  The  tints  which  variegate  its  sur¬ 
face  express  diversities  of  soil,  inheriting  different  agricultural 
qualities ;  and  these  qualities  determine  the  nature  of  the  crops 
which  can  be  most  profitably  grown,  the  kind  of  improvement 
which  is  required,  and  the  pecuniary  outlay  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  repaid.  And  what  makes  this  knowledge  the 
more  important,  is  the  interesting  fact,  to  which  we  have 
alluded, — that  what  is  true  of  soils  represented  by  a  given 
colour  in  one  country  is  generally  true  of  those  represented  by 
the  same  colour  in  another.  Thus  the  agricultural  experience 
of  a  particular  region,  instead  of  having  a  merely  local  value,  as 
men  used  to  think,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  same  colours  indicate  soils  genericjilly  the  same ;  the  cul¬ 
ture,  which  succeeds  on  them  in  one  part  of  the  world,  ought 
to  succeed  in  others ;  the  same  implements  should  be  required, 
the  same  grains  and  roots  grown,  the  same  stock  thrive,  the 
same  improvements  be  attempted ;  and,  with  equal  skill  and 
prudence,  equal  profits  might  be  expected. 

How  simple  and  yet  how  large  tlie  views  which  the  statesman 
may  derive  from  the  study  of  this  branch  of  science !  The 
agricultural  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  globe  are  uncovered,  as  it  were,  to  his  eye ;  and  with 
these,  the  springs  of  their  past  difficulties  or  greatness,  their 
powers  of  actual  resistance  or  endurance,  their  prospects  in 
future  time,  their  value  as  conquests  or  colonies. 

Of  such  views,  the  most  extensive  and  most  comprehensive 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  second  chart  of  this  scries  —  the 
chart  which  exhibits  the  geological  structure  of  the  entire  globe, 
according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Ami  Bout*. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  of  late  years  have  delighted 
in  holding  up  Kussia  and  the  United  States,  as  objects  of  our 
political  apprehension.  When  they  learn  to  decipher  the  tints 
of  the  map  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  will  probably  think 
themselves  entitled  to  draw  from  them  still  more  alarming 
jirognosticatlons.  Judging  from  the  wealth  and  power  which 
her  small  patch  of  blue  has  given  to  England,  we  may  augur 
a  lofty  after-history  to  the  empire  of  the  Autocrat,  as  well  as 
to  our  relatives  beyond  the  Atlantic.  But  this  lofty  future 
England  hopes  to  see  and  share  ;  she  does  not  fear  it.  Mental 
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and  moral  culture  are  now  inseparable,  we  think,  from  physical 
and  material  development ;  and  we  have  the  consolation  of 
believing  that  the  freaks  of  power  in  past  ages  will  become 
impossible  among  our  posterity. 

We  have  said  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  colours  of  the 
geological  map  indicate  certain  almost  universal  agricultural 
truths.  But  many  circumstances  occur  in  nature  to  alter  the 
conditions,  and  more  or  less  effectually  to  modify  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  geological  data  alone  would  lead  us.  Among  these, 
the  most  Influential  are  the  several  elements  which  are  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  general  term  of  climate.  We  must  turn  our 
attention,  therefore,  to  a  few  of  these ;  and  see  how  far  and  in  what 
j)arts  of  the  earth  they  interfere  with  our  wider  deductions. 

British  crops  during  the  past  harvest  suffered  from  unusual, 
unseasonable,  and,  in  some  places,  overwhelming  rains.  The 
fall  of  rain,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  into  account  as  an  element 
of  climate,  which  will  always  be  likely  to  affect  our  reasonings 
on  agricultural  capabilities.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  amount  of  rain  and  the  seasons  of  its  descent  determine  in  a 
great  degree  the  nature  of  the  husbandry  of  every  country.  Of 
this  the  most  complete  and  instructive  illustrations  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  two  rain  maps  which  are  comprised  in  the  meteor¬ 
ological  series  of  the  Atlas. 

Like  the  shadows  of  clouds  scattered  over  an  April  sky,  dark 
spots  rest  on  various  parts  of  the  rain  map  of  the  world.  The 
Indian  islands,  and  China,  and  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  and 
the  central  zones  of  Africa  and  America,  and  our  own  Britain 
and  Ireland,  lie  in  the  blackest  shade.  They  are,  in  reality, 
the  oftenest  clouded  over,  and  the  most  frequented  by  rain. 
The  bright  sunshine  which  rests  on  Northern  Africa,  and 
Central  Asia,  and  on  the  shores  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  tells  of 
I)erpetual  drought,  and  barrenness,  and  sand ;  while  the  dark 
riband  which  encircles  the  globe  a  few  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  is  resonant  with  the  fearful  thunder  of  the  tropical 
regions,  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain  which  rarely  cease. 

But  from  the  rain  map  of  the  wide  world,  we  willingly  turn 
to  that  of  Europe — and  resume  our  thread  of  agricultural  ob- 
serv'ation.  On  comparing  the  indications  of  productive  capability 
which  this  map  exhibits  with  those  of  the  geological  charts,  we 
observe  that  in  some  places  the  two  concur,  while  in  others 
they  are  opposed.  In  some  districts,  which  by  their  geological 
structure  are  naturally  arable,  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  months 
in  which  it  comes  down,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  are  all 
in  favour  of  cereal  culture ;  while  in  others  the  quantity  of 
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rain,  or  the  season  of  its  fall,  is  such  as  to  condemn  the  country 
to  pasture  only,  or  to  cover  it  with  unprofitable  bogs. 

To  those  who  interest  themselves  with  the  general  advance 
of  European  agriculture  the  lines  and  shadings  of  this  map  have 
much  meaning.  We  have  said  that,  generally  speaking,  similar 
colours  on  the  geological  maps  of  two  countries  indicate  not 
only  similar  soils,  but  similar  methods  of  improving  them.  Now 
improvement  by  drainage  is  a  method  which,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  and  of  the  most  certain  profit.  We  sometimes  express 
our  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  so 
slow  in  following  our  example.  But  the  fall  of  rain,  no  less 
than  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  an  clement  in  every  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  drainage.  Now  the  former 
of  these  elements  is  supplied  by  the  map  before  us  for  every 
part  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  it  that  the 
cxjMjriencc  of  the  British  islands,  and  especially  of  the  best 
cultivated  parts  of  Scotland,  is  directly  applicable  to  large 
portions  of  Europe,  and  supi^rts  the  general  expediency  of 
thorough  drainage  wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  othcr- 
Avise  warrant  an  opinion  in  its  favour. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  particular  place  has  also 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  actual  productiveness  of  its  soil, 
AvhatcA'er  may  be  its  mineral  character,  and  however  propitiously 
the  mins  may  fall  upon  it.  To  study  this  point,  we  must  turn 
to  the  lines  of  equal  mean  temperature,  the  isothermal  lines  of 
Humboldt,  which  are  delineated  on  the  first  map  of  the  me¬ 
teorological  series.  To  the  numerous  questions  —  historical, 
social,  and  sanatory  —  which  the  study  of  these  lines  and  of  the 
letter-press  which  accompanies  them  is  fitted  to  suggest  or 
answer,  it  would  lead  us  from  our  immediate  subject  even  to  ad¬ 
vert.  That  the  land  is  permanently  frozen  in  Labrador  and  Kam- 
schatka,  in  a  latitude  as  southerly  as  Dublin,  w'hile  it  annually 
thaws  in  Lapland,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  tilled  and  cropped 
almost  to  the  North  Ca[)e,  in  the  high  latitude  of  seventy 
degrees ;  that  in  North-western  America,  in  like  manner,  far 
within  the  Russian  limits,  the  line  of  permanent  ground  frost 
bends  northwards  to  the  fifty-sixth,  and  in  North-western  Europe 
to  the  seventieth  degree,  while  towards  the  South  Pole  it  binds 
up  every  known  spot  of  land  south  of  sixty  degrees: — these  facts, 
besides  their  interest  in  other  points  of  view,  especially  illus¬ 
trate  the  vnlue  and  necessity  of  a  chart  of  isothermal  lines  to  a 
clear  understanding  not  only  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a 
country,  but  also  of  the  extent  to  which  we  ought  to  confide 
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In  the  partial  generalisations  on  the  subject,  to  which  other  con¬ 
siderations  may  have  predisposed  us. 

But  another  question  here  presents  itself,  which  leading 
us  away  for  awhile,  will  bring  us  back  again  by  and  by  to  lines 
of  equal  temperature.  If  soil,  and  rain,  and  duly-tempered 
warmth  favour  us,  can  we  grow  any  crop  we  like  in  every 
locality  ?  —  does  it  rest  with  ourselves  only  which  plant  to 
choose  ?  — what  we  shall  sow  and  what  reap  ?  To  this  inquiry 
our  Atlas  answers  distinctly  —  No.  Two  maps  on  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  plants,  which  yield  to  none  of  the  others 
in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  importance  of  the  facts  they 
embody,  present  us  with  the  reasons  for  this  reply. 

Look  at  those  lofty  peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Andes,  and 
the  Alps,  which  lift  their  hoary  heads  far  up  into  the  thin  air. 
How  the  various  coloured  rings  succeed  each  other,  and  girdle 
the  mountain  sides  with  varying  vegetation !  On  the  Him¬ 
alaya,  as  we  mount  above  the  plains,  the  pinus  longifolia,  neoza, 
and  deodara  successively  disappear; — followed  first  by  the  oak, 
then  by  the  birch,  by  the  Junijrer,  or  rhododendron,  and,  finally, 
by  the  alpine  plants  and  the  lichens,  which  give  place,  in 
their  turn,  to  perpetual  snow.  Among  the  Andes,  we  ascend 
first  through  the  regions  of  palms,  of  tree  ferns,  and  of  the 
vine  ;  then,  leaving  behind  us  all  great  trees,  we  pass  the  zone 
of  the  cinchona?,  the  successive  regions  of  maize  and  of  barley, 
and,  through  dwarf  and  obscure  plants,  again  escape  into 
unsullied  snow.  In  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  walnut  and 
the  chesnut  are  followed  by  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  birch ; 
and,  after  them,  the  pine  trees  occupy  the  limit  of  larger  vege¬ 
tation. 

These  mountains  present  miniature  pictures  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  globe.  If  for  the  successive  belts  of  the  mountain  we 
substitute  zones  of  the  earth,  and  instead  of  climbing  the  actual 
peaks  ascend  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  we  shall  in 
our  progress  pass  through  a  similar  series  of  changing  vegetable 
tribes,  till  we  reach  the  perpetual  frosts  of  the  Polar  regions. 
We  may,  indeed,  imagine  the  earth  to  consist  of  two  huge 
mountains  applied  base  to  base  at  the  equator.  We  ascend  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  mountains,  according  as  our  faces  are 
turned  towards  the  north  or  towards  the  south ;  and  in  either 
case,  except  that  the  girdles  are  broader,  we  find  our  mountain 
begirt  with  similar  cinctures  of  diversified  vegetation. 

But  on  this  topic  we  do  not  dwell — though  the  map  before  us 
abounds  in  facts  among  which  we  could  delight  to  linger.  These 
diversities  of  vegetation  are  all  connected  with  successive  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  relative  temperatures  of  the  zones  on  which  they 
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respectively  flourislu  Whether  we  proceed  pole-wards  from  the 
equator,  or  upwards  from  the  mountain  base,  the  warmth  of 
both  air  and  soil  diminishes ;  and  we  have  already,  in  speaking 
of  isothermal  fines,  recognised  the  temperature  as  an  element 
which  must  conspire  with  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  ensure  a  similar  vegetation  in  different  localities. 

But  the  second  map  of  this  phytological  series,  that  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  geographical  distribution  and  cultivation  of  the  plants 
which  serve  as  food  for  man,  introduces  us  to  other  new  con¬ 
ditions  which  still  further  modify  the  nature  of  vegetable  growth 
upon  a  given  soil.  Altitude,  latitude,  the  positions  of  isothermal 
lines,  and  the  fall  of  rain,  taken  in  connexion  with  our  geological 
considerations,  arc  not  all  of  them  sufficient  to  determine,  in  every 
case,  whether  this  or  that  plant  may  be  profitably  grown  within 
particular  limits.  The  mean  winter  and  summer  heats  (the  iso- 
chimenal  and  isothcral  lines  indicate  them),  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  of  as  much  importance  as  any  of  the  circumstances 
we  have  yet  adverted  to.  These  tem|)cratures  Professor  Ber- 
ghaus  has  introduced  into  the  present  map,  and  in  the  letter- 
press  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  thermal  conditions  on  which  the  growth  of  our 
cereal  and  other  crops  depends.  It  is  not  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year,  nor  the  lowness  of  the  winter  cold,  but  the  mean 
warmth  of  the  summer  months,  which,  other  things  being  equal, 
determines  the  ripening,  and  therefore  the  profitable  culture  of 
our  several  species  of  bread  corn.  Thus  a  mean  summer  tem¬ 
perature  of  46  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  thermal  con¬ 
dition  which  is  indispensable  for  the  cultivation  of  barley.  In 
the  Atlantic  islands  a  few  degrees  higher  become  necessary,  and 
in  Iceland,  which  has  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  49^°,  un¬ 
seasonable  rains  prevent  it  from  ripening  at  all.  As  for  wheat, 
the  extreme  winter  cold  of  Cumberland  House  in.  the  territory 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  (lat.  54“  N.  and  long.  102°  20'  W.) 
does  not  prevent  either  it  or  maize  from  ripening ;  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  57°  or  upwards,  being 
sufficient  to  bring  the  former  grain  to  Maturity.  With  the 
vine  again  a  contrary  law  obtains.  Not  only  must  the  mean 
summer  heat  be  at  least  64^°,  but  the  mean  winter  temperature 
must  not  fall  l>elow  33j®.  The  map  before  us  clearly  shows  to 
what  a  comparatively  limited  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  restricted. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  notice  in  passing,  how  veiy 
natural  have  been,  and  even  how  necessary,  those  changes  in 
culture  and  in  commerce,  which  the  history  of  international 
traffic  shows  us  to  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time ;  changes 
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attended,  no  doubt,  by  local  suffering  and  temporary  distress, 
but  the  consequence  in  reality  of  physical  laws.  The  policy  of 
states  and  their  fiscal  regulations  have  too  often  been  opposed  to 
these  laws ;  and  interests  have  sprung  up  which  in  the  absence 
of  a  fettering  legislation  could  never  have  existed.  When  wiser 
councils  nltiniatcly  prevail  and  these  fetters  are  removed,  the  loss 
for  a  time  to  any  such  artificial  interests  is  soon  compensated  by 
the  greater  good  which  the  free  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
will  secure  to  the  community  at  large. 

‘  In  every  locality,’  say  the  notes  to  this  map,  ‘  that  culture,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  which  is  inferior  in  price  or  in  quality  to  that  which  is  imported, 
is  ultimately  abandoned.  Ou  the  one  hand,  the  potato  and  Indian 
corn,  which  in  comparison  with  wheat  are  new  in  the  old  world,  have 
spread  by  degrees  to  the  extreme  possible  limits,  and  become  general 
every  where.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  inverse  movement  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  disappeared  from  Spain,  Sicily,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  that  of  the  vine 
has  retrograded  in  the  north-west  of  France,  and  disappeared  in 
England.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  has  also  reced^  in  some 
localities  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  explanation  of  this  retrograde  movement  by  the  modifications  of 
climate  caused  by  tillage,  or  the  cultivation  of  forests,  &c. :  it  is  not 
the  climate  which  has  changed  ;  but  political,  commercial,  and  indus¬ 
trial  circumstances  have  simultaneously  produced  a  variation  in  the 
agricultural  limits  of  species.’ 

The  reasons  for  all  this  are  recorded  in  the  maps.  Take  the 
case  of  sugar  as  an  example.  This  plant,  according  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  will  thrive  where  the  mean  temperature  is  from  64°  to  67°. 
It  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage  where  this  mean  is  not 
lower  than  67°  or  68°,  but  it  thrives  best  where  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  is  76°  or  77°.  Other  things  being  equal,  therefore, 
those  countries  which  enjoy  the  latter  mean  temperature  will 
ultimately  beat  all  others  out  of  the  market.  Now  the  map 
of  isothermal  lines  shows  that  southern  Spain  enjoys  a  mean 
’  temperature  of  64°  to  67° ;  it  has  long  ceased,  therefore,  to 
supply  sugar  to  foreign  markets.  Northern  Africa  is  a  little 
below  70°,  and  the  Canary  Islands  a  little  above  70°,  and 
the  sugar  culture  has,  in  consequence,  also  forsaken  them. 
Barbudocs,  Jamaica,  Demarara,  and  Surinam,  have  all  a  mean 
temperature  which  exceeds  77° — the  most  favourable  degree  of 
warmth.  But  Cuba,  and  the  more  favoured  parts  of  north¬ 
eastern  Brazil,  about  Pernambuco,  enjoy  the  precise  temperature 
which  is  most  propitious  to  this  special  crop.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  therefore,  these  countries  —  provided  only  that  they 
can  supply  the  demand  —  must  ultimately  drive  the  other  sugar 
producers  we  have  named  out  of  the  markets  of  the.  world. 
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In  ancient  times  certain  restricted  cultures,  for  instance  this 
of  sugar  and  cotton,  were  carried  on  in  certain  localities  under 
certain  physical  conditions.  The  East,  no  doubt,  still  produces 
the  sugar  cane  and  cotton  plant,  as  well  as  ever.  But  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  in  America,  other  localities  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  discovered  to  enjoy  physical  conditions  more  favourable  to 
the  same  culture,  though  at  first  without  civilised  inhabitants  by 
whom  it  could  be  conducted.  The  settlement  and  growth  of  a 
new  race  in  these  countries,  the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  augmenting  population  of  the  old  world  for  such  vegetable 
productions  as  they  were  most  fitted  to  yield,  and  the  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  the  means  of  transit  by  the  progress  of  navigation,  have 
developed  the  advantages  of  a  more  appropriate  soil  and  climate ; 
so  as  to  fully  account  for  many  most  important  fiscal  changes 
which  statesmen,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  at  once  by 
the  indications  of  nature  and  the  exigencies  of  society,  are, 
sooner  or  later,  compelled  to  introduce.  The  West  entered  into 
competition  with  the  East,  much  later  in  the  ca.se  of  cotton  than 
in  that  of  sugar; — and  only  at  the  call  of  the  Manchester  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  experiments  which  are  now  carrying  on  in 
India  will  soon  determine  whether  the  monopoly  of  the  cotton 
market,  which  America  has  so  singularly  acquired,  depends  upon 
natural  or  upon  artificial  and  accidental  causes. 

But  further,  climate  is  modified  by  the  presence  and  by  the 
direction  of  mountain  chains ;  and  consequently  the  agricultural 
capabilities  also  of  the  countries  through  which  they  run.  This 
new  condition  sends  us  back  to  the  geological  series,  and  to  the 
four  maps  of  the  mountain  systems  and  chains  of  the  several 
continents.  The  information  in  regard  to  our  special  topic  sup¬ 
plied  by  these  maps, — such  as,  in  the  words  of  Humboldt,  ‘that 

*  the  grouping  of  mountains  into  chains  divides  the  surface  of 
‘  the  earth  into  different  basins,  sometimes  into  narrow  circular 

*  valleys  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  circus-like  cauldrons  which, 

‘  as  in  Greece  and  a  portion  of  Asia  Elinor,  give  individual  local 
‘  characters  to  the  climate,  in  respect  of  warmth,  moisture,  fre- 
‘  quency  of  winds  and  storms,  and  transparency  of  the  atmo- 
‘  sphere,’  —  and  the  numerous  illustrations  of  such  facts  which 
they  afford,  arc  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
But  we  pass  on  to  another  less  known  and  obvious,  but  very 
interesting,  influence  upon  vegetable  growth  which  others  of 
these  maps  place  before  our  eyes. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of  prevailing  winds  or  currents 
of  air  in  forwarding  or  retarding  vegetation,  in  every  part  of 
the  globe;  and  also  with  the  mollifying  influence  of  large  bodies 
of  water  on  the  climate  of  the  adjoining  land.  But  the  special 
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effect  of  currents  of  water,  of  those  mighty  sea  rivers  which  in 
various  directions  traverse  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  not 
so  generally  understood.  In  the  physical  charts  of  these  oceans 
which  the  ‘  Atlas  ’  contains,  the  course,  extent  or  size,  velocities 
and  temperatures  of  these  great  sea  rivers,  are  by  shaded  outlines 
and  numerous  notes  made  distinctly  intelligible.  We  notice  only 
two  or  three  of  the  facts  connected  with  them,  wliich  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  practical  agriculture. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  heard  of  by  every 
one.  Commencing  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
crosses  the  southern  Atlantic,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  straits  of  the  Bahamas  rushes  again 
eastward,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  100  miles  a  day,  along  the  coast 
of  America  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  till  it  strikes 
against  the  Spanish  and  French  coasts,  or,  rushing  further  north 
among  the  Hebrides  and  the  inlets  of  the  Norwegian  coast, 
finally  loses  itself  in  the  Arctic  Sea  and  towards  the  shores  of 
SpitJ^bergen. 

The  waters  of  this  great  river  are  warmer  than  those  through 
which  they  flow — especially  than  those  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
—  by  many  degrees ;  and  thus  they  carry  warmth  with  them  to 
whatever  shores  they  come. 

An  ins[)ection  of  the  maps  of  isothermal  lines,  and  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  cultivated  plants,  will  bring  under 
the  eye  of  the  reader  the  remarkable  curve  which  the  isotherm 
of  thirty  degrees  and  the  isothere  of  fifty  take  towards  the  North 
Cape ;  and  will  show  him  how  the  geographical  limit  of  the  growth 
of  barley  bends  in  like  manner,  — enabling  the  Laplanders  to  live 
and  to  cultivate  grain,  in  a  latitude  which  in  every  other  region 
of  the  globe  is  subjected  to  undissolving  frost.  That  the  warmth 
borne  towards  this  region  by  the  ever-flowing  gulf  stream  is  one 
cause  of  this  remarkable  bend  in  the  lines  of  warmth,  and  of  the 
consequent  extension  of  the  limits  of  human  habitation  and  of 
the  growth  of  corn,  shows  what  a  close  connexion  may  subsist 
between  the  most  remote  studies  and  piursuits ;  and  how  much 
the  rewards  even  of  skilful  labour  and  the  value  of  whole  regions 
of  country  may  be  dependant  upon  causes  the  least  dreamt  of  or 
generally  suspected.  Stop  the  gulf  stream,  or  turn  it  southward 
or  westward,  when  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  and  ice  and  unmelted  snow  would  cover  Lapland  and 
Norway  with  a  continuous  glacier ;  and  life  and  culture  would 
disappear,  not  only  on  the  western  Scandinavian  borders,  but  in 
all  probability  on  the  northern  parts  of  our  own  island. 

The  mariner  who  first  cross^  the  central  Atlantic  in  search 
of  a  new  world  was  astonished  when,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
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1492,  lie  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  great  bank  of  sea¬ 
weed —  the  sea-weed  meadow  of  Oviedo  —  the  Sargasso  Sea*, 
which,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  100  to  300  miles,  stretches  over 
twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  covering  260,000  square  miles  of 
surface,  like  a  huge  floating  garden,  in  whieh  countless  myriads 
of  minute  animals  find  food  and  shelter.  Now,  it  is  the  eddy  of 
the  numerous  sea  rivers  which  collect  in  one  spot,  and  the  cold 
water  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  mixing  with  the  warm  streams 
of  the  western  and  southern  currents,  which  produce  the  tem¬ 
perature  most  fitted  to  promote  the  amazing  development  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  What  becomes  of  the  dead  remains 
of  this  vast  marine  growth  ?  Do  they  decompose  as  fast  as  they 
are  produced  ?  or  do  they  .accumulate  into  deposits  of  peculiar 
coal,  destined  to  reward  the  researches  of  future  geologists  and 
enpneers,  when  the  A  tlantic  of  our  day  has  become  the  habitable 
land  of  an  after  time  ? 

In  the  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  are  presented  with 
another  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  sea  rivers  on 
vegetation.  '  From  the  shores  of  South  Victoria,  on  the  Antarctic 
continent,  a  stream  of  cold  w’ater,  sixty  degrees  in  width,  (the 
reader  will  recollect  that  in  high  latitudes  the  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude  are  very  narrow,)  drifts  slowly  along  in  a  north-east  and 
easterly  direction  across  the  Southern  Pacific,  till  it  impinges 
upon  the  South  American  coast  to  the  south  of  Valparaiso.  There 
it  divides  into  two  arms ;  one  of  which  stretches  south  and  cast, 
doubles  Cape  Horn,  and  penetrates  into  the  south-western  Atlan¬ 
tic  ;  the  other  flows  first  north-east  and  then  north-west  along  the 
shores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  carrying  colder  waters  into  the  warm 
sea,  and  producing  a  colder  air  along  the  low  plains  which  stretch 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  base  of  the  Andes.  This  cur¬ 
rent,  discovered  by  Humboldt,  and  called  after  his  name,  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  air  about  twelve  degrees ;  while  that  of 
the  water  itself  is  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-four  degrees 
colder  than  that  of  the  still  waters  of  the  ocean  through  which  it 
runs.  The  cold  air  seriously  affects  the  vegetation  along  the  whole 
of  this  coast:  at  the  same  time,  that  the  cold  stream  raises  fogs 
and  mists,  which  not  only  conceal  the  shores  and  perplex  the 
navigator,  but  extend  inland  also  and  materially  mo^fy  the 
climate. 

The  beautiful  and  beneficent  character  of  this  modifying 
influence  becomes  not  only  apparent  but  most  impressive,  when 
we  consider,,  as  the  rain  map  of  the  world  shows  us,  that  on  the 


*  Sai^asso  Sea  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Kroos  Zee  of  the 
Dutch,  and  Grassy  Sea  of  the  English  navigators. 
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coast  of  Peru  no  rain  ever  falls;  and  that,  like  the  desert  Sahara, 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  barrenness. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  cold  stream  thus  running  along  its 
borders,  *  the  atmosphere  loses  its  transparency,  and  the  sun  is 
‘  obscured  for  months  together.  The  vapours  at  Lima  are  often 

*  so  thick  that  the  sun  seen  through  them  with  the  naked  eye 
‘  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  moon’s  disk.  They  commence 
‘  in  the  morning  and  extend  over  the  plains  in  the  form  of 

*  refreshing  fogs,  which  disa])pear  soon  after  mid-day,  and  are 

*  followed  by  heavy  dews  which  are  precipitated  during  the 
‘  night.’  The  morning  mists  and  the  evening  dews  thus  supply 
the  place  of  the  absent  rains;  and  the  verdure  which  covers 
the  plains  is  the  offspring  of  a  sea  river.  What  a  charming 
myth  would  the  ancient  poets  have  made  out  of  this  striking 
compensation ! 

We  may  here  be  indulged  in  a  momentary  digression,  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking  the  wonderful  revolution  which  steam 
navigation  is  destined  to  accomplish  in  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  of  this  west  coast  of  South  America.  To  sail  northwards 
with  the  current  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao,  a  distance  of  1600 
miles,  occupies  eight  or  nine,  and  from  Callao  to  Guayaquil  four 
or  five  days ;  while  the  return  from  Guayaquil  to  Callao  occupies 
twenty-five  days  on  an  average,  and  to  Valparaiso  often  several 
months.  Steam  already  succeeds  in  returning  to  Callao,  against 
wind  and  current,  in  five  days  —  and  to  Valparaiso  in  about  as 
many ;  and  improved  machinery  will  soon  shorten  the  time  still 
further.  The  means  of  maintaining  an  extensive  steam  navigar 
tion  are  also  discovered  to  be  abundant — the  coast  about  Talca, 
to  the  south  of  Valparaiso,  being  described  by  Mr.  Wheelwright 
as  ‘  one  entire  mass  of  coal.’  What  a  number  of  contrivances 
seem  here  to  be  heaped  together  to  make  amends  for  one  original 
deprivation ! 

We  have  now  adverted  more  or  less  fully  to  each  series  of  the 
maps  contained  in  the  Physical  Atlas ;  and  trust  we  have  shown 
how  naturally  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject  leads  us  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  how  large  a  fund  of  novel  information 
bearing  upon  that  subject  is  found  awaiting  us  in  every  chart  we 
turn  to.  But  there  is  still  one  element  of  agricultural  prosperity, 
no  less  influential  than  soil  and  climate,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  adverted,  but  to  which  the  last  two  maps  in  the  Atlas  forcibly 
draw  our  attention.  This  element  is  Man  himself. 

We  confine  our  field  of  vision  at  present  to  Europe.  Various 
countries  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  possessing  equal  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate — as  favourably  situated  in  respect  of  physical 
position,  means  of  intercourse  with  other  nations,  settled  govern^ 
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ment,  public  encouragement  to  agriculture,  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds — are  seen,  nevertheless,  to  exhibit  very  unlike 
degrees  of  productiveness  in  the  soil  and  of  comfort  and  in¬ 
dependence  among  those  who  till  it,  or  who  are  directly  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  produce. 

Those  who  have  not  previously  reflected  on  the  importance 
of  the  human  element,  and  the  influence  of  variety  of  race  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country,  will  discover  in 
the  two  ethnographic  maps  materials  for  thought  of  a  more 
curious  and  more  serious  nature  than  any  we  have  yet  con¬ 
sidered.  A  general  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition  of 
agriculture  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  will  enable  the 
careful  student  of  the  first  of  these  maps  —  the  Ethnographic 
^lap  of  Europe  —  to  trace  a  not  indistinct  connexion  between 
that  condition  and  the  colours  by  which  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  who  occupy  these  kingdoms  are  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

The  three  great  varieties  —  the  Sclavonic,  the  Teutonic,  and 
the  Celtic  —  divide  among  them  all  the  better  parts  of  Western 
Europe ;  but  the  countries  they  respectively  occupy  exhibit  very 
different  degrees  of  agricultural  prosperity.  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  central  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
are  all  inhabited  by  Celtic  communities  more  or  less  pure ;  and 
are  all  generally  deficient  in  agricultural  skill.  The  low  country 
of  Scotland,  England,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  and  Germany— 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  arranged  them — take  agri¬ 
cultural  precedence  of  the  Celtic  countries ;  and  in  all  these  the 
Teutonic  blood  predominates.  The  Sclaves  are  described  as  a 
slow  people,  wedded  to  old  ideas,  and  eminently  tardy  in  social 
progress.  But  they  occupy  in  general  extensive  plains,  in  which 
the  population  is  thin,  and  land  abundant ;  and  where  the  stimu¬ 
lants  to  energetic  cultivation,  which  operate  in  southern  and 
western  Europe,  do  not  as  yet  exist.  Their  true  agricultural 
tendencies  or  capabilities  as  a  race,  therefore,  cannot  hitherto 
be  satisfactorily  defined. 

There  are  no  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  and  Celtic  races.  In  the  same  country,  under  the  same 
government,  and  upon  the  same  description  of  land,  we  find  the 
two  races  alike  engaged  in  tillage,  but  with  very  different  results. 
In  France,  the  admixture  of  Teutonic  blood  in  the  north  of  the 
kingdom  has  had  an  important  effect  in  raising  the  farmers  of 
Normandy  and  of  French  Flanders  into  the  first  rank  of  con¬ 
tinental  agriculturists.  In  Belgium,  the  agricultural  distinction 
between  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons  is  marked  with  the  same 
distinctness ;  while  in  Italy,  the  Lombards  and  the  Tuscans  are 
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much  more  advanced  in  rural  improvement  than  the  Italians  of 
the  south. 

But  our  own  islands,  as  represented  in  the  ‘  Ethnographic 
‘  Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,’  may  convey  to  us  more 
striking  and  intelligible  examples  of  the  influence  of  race  upon 
agricultural  habits  than,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  In  certain  parts  of  these 
islands  agriculture  is  forward,  and  is  still  rapidly  advancing; 
in  others  it  is  laggard,  and  is  exerting  itself  but  feebly  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  time.  After  making  every 
possible  allowance  for  all  other  influences,  the  least  observant 
must  have  noticed,  (not  merely  by  dissimilarity  of  speech,  but 
by  the  more  enduring  dissimilarities  of  form  and  complexion,) 
that  the  districts  so  distinguished  from  each  other  are  inhabited 
by  men  differing  in  race ;  and  must  have  felt  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  distinction,  in  some  degree,  to  diversity  of  blood. 

The  entire  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  consists 
of  varieties  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  either  compara¬ 
tively  pure  or  mixed  in  varj’ing  pro|)ortions.  The  districts 
occupied  by — the  actual  homes  of  these  varieties  and  mixtures, 
and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  everywhere  intermingled 
—  are  represented  by  colour  and  distinctive  designations  in  the 
map  before  us.  Of  course  such  a  representation  can  only  be 
generally  correct;  yet,  as  an  approximation  to  a  true  picture 
of  this  most  embarrassing  subject,  it  is  deserving  of  grave 
attention. 

It  appears  to  be  historically  true  that  the  Celtic  race  were 
the  first  possessors  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  of  the  west  of 
Europe  in  general;  and  that  it  has  gradually  yielded  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Teutons,  who  now  predominate  in  Western 
Europe.  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Wales,  the  north-western 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  are  the 
countries  in  which  the  Celtic  blood  still  principally  prevails. 

But  in  Great  Britain  the  crosses,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
numerous  invasions  to  which  our  insular  position  once  exposed 
us,  are  almost  endless.  The  leading  features,  however,  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of  the  greater  tribes  who  from  time 
to  time  have  colonised  the  coast,  and  driven  the  older  inha¬ 
bitants  back  into  the  interior,  are  still  more  or  less  observable. 

It  is  in  travelling  along  the  east  coast,  and  occasionally  dip¬ 
ping  inland,  that  we  see  these  differences,  and  the  social  habits 
or  tendencies  which  accompany  them,  most  distinctly  developed. 
If  we  start  from  the  Wash  and  traverse  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
we  find,  in  the  names  of  towns  and  other  records,  traces  of  the 
ancient  Northmen  who  so  habitually  ravaged  all  our  eastern 
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coasts.  And  though  the  slowness  of  the  Saxon  and  Flemish* 
stock  with  which  it  has  been  chiefly  peopled,  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  with  its  foggy  climate,  among  other  causes,  to  make 
this  county  be  regarded  in  former  times  as  the  Boeotia  of 
England — (Henry  VIII.  called  it  in  his  anger,  ‘the  most  brute 
‘  and  beastly  shire -of  all  his  realm’); — yet  the  recent  agricul¬ 
tural  advancement,  both  of  the  elevated  heath  and  low  marsh 
lands  of  Lincoln,  may  possibly  be  due  to  an  emerging  influence 
of  the  old  Danish  blood. 

Crossing  the  Humber,  the  descendants  of  the  Northmen 
almost  exclusively  prevail,  and  in  Holderness  and  the  East 
Riding,  it  is  the  Scandinavian  race  nearly  unmixed,  which  has 
improved  and  tilled  so  well  the  chalk  wolds  and  south-eastern 
clays. 

From  York  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  and  across 
the  island  to  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  bay  of  Wigton,  a 
smaller  amount  of  the  Scandinavian  element  exists  intermixed 
with  the  ancient  Pictish  aborigines;  and  if  in  some  portions 
of  this  large  tract  of  country  the  generally  less  forward  character 
of  its  agriculture  disappears,  it  may  perhaps  be  traceable  to 
natural  differences  in  the  soil,  as  on  the  red  sandstone  of  Car¬ 
lisle, — or  to  conventional  differences  of  tenure,  as  in  the  leases 
of  Scotland  —  by  which  the  tendency  of  races  is  modified,  and 
different  customs  and  modes  of  cultivation  introduced. 

From  Newcastle  to  E<linburgh,  the  same  Scandinavian  race 
which  peoples  Holderness  rc-appears  along  the  entire  coast  line ; 
and  it  seems  only  reasonable  among  the  causes  of  the  early  im¬ 
proved  and  still  improving  character  of  Northumbrian  farming, 
to  give  some  credit  to  the  change  of  race  which  is  so  strongly 
marked,  both  on  the  face  of  the  present  map  and  in  the  dialect 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  backward  condition  of  the  county  of  Durham  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  sense  has  been  ascribed  to  its  richness  in  mineral 
wealth ;  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  supposition.  But 
it  is  within  only  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that  nearly  all  the 
great  coal  fields  in  the  heart  of  the  county  have  been  opened ; 


*  Tusser,  in  his  ‘Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry*  (1557), 
alludes  to  the  Flemings,  those  of  his  district  probably  —  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex  —  in  no  very  complimentary  terms,  as  lovers  of 
measly  pork :  — 

*  Thy  measled  bacon-hog,  sow,  or  boar. 

Shut  up  for  to  heal  for  infecting  thy  store. 

Or  kill  it  for  bacon,  or  souse  it  to  sell. 

For  Flemming  that  loves  it  so  daintily  well.’ 
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yet  its  agriculture,  compared  with  that  of  other  districts,  was 
comparatively  little  higher  forty  years  ago  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent.  .Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  energy  and  capital  of  this  county  in  mining 
for  coal  may  of  late  years  have  retarded  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  agricultural  resources,  the  race  of  men  into  whose 
hands  the  land  has  been  delivered  may  nevertheless  be  an 
element  to  which  its  present  inferior  condition  should,  in  part,  at 
least,  be  ascribed: — although  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil 
itself  is  in  many  cases  undoubtedly  to  blame. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  progress  of  Scottish  agriculture 
along  the  coast  lines  and  across  its  central  divisions,  parallel  to 
the  great  valllcs  of  Strathmore,  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
must  have  observed  tliat  the  general  physiological  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  improving  race  are  almost  every  where  the  same, 
and  that  their  migrations  assume  certain  definite  and  intelli¬ 
gible  directions.  This  is  especially  the  case  upon  the  eastern 
coast.  The  Ethnological  Map  indicates  pretty  nearly  the 
definite  direction  we  are  speaking  of ;  and  the  Geological  Map 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  makes 
this  still  more  remarkable.  If  we  compare  the  colours  which 
tinge  the  coast  lines  along  these  two  maps  respectively,  we  shall 
find  an  evident  connexion  between  the  inferences  to  which  they 
severally  point. 

Scandinavian  blood  keeps  the  precedence  from  Berwick,  Rox- 
buigh,  and  East  Lothian,  almost  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh. 
On  the  opjx)site  shores  of  the  Forth  it  reappears  somewhat 
mixed,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  low  and  fertile  districts  which 
border  the  sea  and  the  rivers  as  far  as  Inverness — and  after¬ 
wards  in  a  purer  form  to  the  very  extremity  of  Caithness.  This 
will  be  seen  on  the  Ethnographic  Map  of  Mr.  Kombst. 

In  the  same  direction  the  Geological  Map  of  Mr.  Edward 
Forbes,  by  dark  brown  and  deep  red  colours,  reveals  the  prevalence 
of  old  red  sandstone  and  trap  rocks,  —  the  parents  generally  of 
fertile  and  easily  cultivated  soils.  On  these  the  finest  husbandry 
of  Scotland  has  accordingly  taken  root ;  most  advanced  in  the 
more  southern  portions,  but  systematically  improving  even 
towards  the  extreme  north.  Without  further  examination,  and 
from  the  inspection  of  the  maps  alone,  we  should  feel  inclined 
to  infer  that  a  natural  connexion  must  exist  between  these  two 
classes  of  facts.  But  personal  observation  and  the  history  of 
existing  progress  seem  actually  to  prove  it. 

The  region  of  the  Lammermuir  hills,  which  has  its  natural 
eastern  termination  at  St.  Abb’s  Head,  divides  the  red  land — the 
old  red  sandstone  and  trap  soils  —  of  Haddington  from  that  of 
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Berwick.  This  purple-shaded  hilly  country  stretches  quite  across 
the  island,  from  St.  Abb’s  He.ul  on  the  east  to  the  Mull  of  Gal¬ 
loway  on  the  west.  Except  in  its  valleys  and  along  its  river 
courses,  this  district  forms  a  zone  of  poor,  cold,  inhospitable  land, 
bare  of  trees  and  naturally  unpropitious  to  com,  but  abounding 
in  heathy  hills,  bogs,  moors,  and  lochs.  Into  this  land,  in  the 
counties  of  Pecbles_and  Selkirk,  the  cast  coast  farmers  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  blood  have  here  and  there  penetrated;  and  especially 
where  an  outburst  of  igneous  (trap)  rocks  haj)pened  to  give  a 
local  richness  to  limited  localities ;  but  as  -a  general  rule,  they 
shun  this  elevated  country  and  the  new  appliances  it  demands, 
scaling  but  rarely  the  Lammermuir  hills,  and  preferring  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  a  northerly  direction,  along  the  red  land  on  which  they 
were  born,  and  with  the  culture  of  which  they  are  most 
familiar. 

The  history  of  agricultural  progress,  recent  and  actual,  on 
the  northern  portion  of  the  east  coast  conBrms  this  observation. 
Along  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  shores  of  Caitlmess  and  Suther¬ 
land,  the  fathers  or  grandfathers  of  many  of  the  leading  practical 
farmers  have  been  Lothian  or  Berwickshire  men ;  and  a  strong 
blood  relationship  has  made  its  way  among  the  rural  families 
of  this  w’holc  coast  line.  No  one  who  knows  the  transformation 
which  the  last  fifty  years  have  effected  upon  the  appearance  and 
productiveness  of  Sutherland,  will  deny  that  the  blood  of  the 
cultivator,  no  less  than  that  of  the  stuck  he  rears,  is  a  most 
important  element  in  the  value  of  the  harvests  which  given  soils 
in  given  climates  are  found  to  yield. 

A  feeling  of  agricultural  rivalry,  perhaps  of  jealousy,  has  of 
late  years  been  awakened  between  the  Lothian  farmers  in 
Scotland  and  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  in  England.  The  latter 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  as  a  body  they  are  not  second, 
either  in  skill  or  in  visible  progress,  to  the  most  famous  of  their 
Scottish  brethren ;  and,  without  presuming  to  decide  the  point, 
we  must  allow  to  our  southern  neighbours  a  very  large  share  of 
merit  indeed.  But  if,  as  we  have  conjectured,  the  Danish 
element  has  something  to  do  with  the  farming  progress  and 
energy  of  Lincolnshire,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
Scottish  friends  of  the  east  coast,  to  remind  them  that  the 
Scandinavian  includes  the  Danish  element ;  and  that  thus  simi¬ 
larity  of  blood  may  have  had  something  to  do  in  giving  life  and 
success  to  the  rural  exertions  of  both  communities,  ^mewhat 
allied  in  race,  they  have  been  so  in  industry  also ;  and,  instead 
of  conceiving  any  childish  jealousy,  they  may  well  rejoice  in  each 
other’s  progress — as  all  reasonable  Britons  must  rejoice  in  the 
gi'owing  prosperity  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins. 
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From  other  parts  of  our  own  island,  and  most  strikingly  from 
Ireland,  we  might  adduce  numerous  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  geological  and  ethnographic  maps  illustrate  each  other 
—  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nature  of  the  soil  gradually  leads 
to  a  change  in  the  race  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  race  may  gradually  alter  the  natural  characters 
of  the  soil  as  indicixted  by  geologj’.  We  will  adduce  only  one 
example  of  each  of  these  consequences,  drawn  from  the  same 
northern  part  of  Britain  to  which  we  were  just  alluding. 

The  Orkney  Islands  in  the  Ethnographic  Map  are  coloured  of 
a  pale  green.  Where  King  Haco  ruled  and  died,  there  must 
be  much  Scandinavian  blood ;  but  the  Celto-Gaelic  is  supposed 
to  predominate  in  the  present  inhabitants.  They  differ,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  yellow’-shaded  northern  coasts,  in  which  the 
purer  Teuton  blood  is  found.  But  the  Geological  Map  colours 
these  islands  dark  brown ;  and  their  soils  are  consequently 
similar  to  those  of  the  red  land  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  same  general  connexion,  therefore,  does  not  here  exist 
between  the  rocks  and  the  people  which  we  met  with  in  our 
journey  from  Berwick,  with  few  interruptions,  all  the  way  to 
the  county  of  Caithness.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  —  by  mails, 
by  steamers,  and  by  railroads  —  between  these  islands  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  mainland  is  at  this  moment  rapidly  remov¬ 
ing  this  apparent  incongruity.  The  same  temperament  which 
deters  the  sons  of  the  red  soil  from  migrating  across  the  Lain- 
mermuir  hills,  has  hitherto  confined  them  chiefly  to  the  lower 
parts  and  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  But  it  has  recently  come 
to  their  knowdedge  that  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  many  parts,  bear 
a  soil  of  similar  kind,  and  equal  in  value,  to  that  which  their 
own  forefathers  have  so  long  tilled,  and  far  easier  to  cultivate 
than  the  low  sea-side  lands  of  Sutherland,  which  the  gentlemen 
who  hold  their  annual  symposia  at  Golspie,  have  so  triumphantly 
overcome.  Migrations,  therefore,  are  taking  place  to  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  under  the  recent  facilities  of  steam.  Fanners  of  purer 
Scandinavian  descent,  of  stouter  frames,  and  graver  heads  and 
heavier  purses,  are  fast  settling  there ;  and  are  already  reaping 
abundant  harvests  of  com  where  their  Celtic  predecessors  had 
hitherto  failed  to  bring  out  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  Thus 
future  ethnologists  will  find  it  necessary  to  mingle  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  maps  of  these  islands  more  and  more  of  the  Scandinavian 
yellow  with  the  Celtic  blue — until  the  existing  discord  between 
soil  and  race  shall  have  insensibly  disappeared. 

Another  example  presents  the  converse  of  all  this.  It  is  taken 
from  the  changes  at  present  proceedings  under  the  hands  of  the 
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energetic  population  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  geological  tints  of 
this  county  are  generally  unfavourable  to  great  agricultural 
improvement.  But  the  ancient  Danish  and  other  varieties  of 
Teutons,  whom  different  motives  brought  from  time  to  time  to 
settle  on  this  coast,  discovered  sources  of  wealth  in  its  rivers  and 
harbours ;  and  spreading  inland  along  the  banks  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Don,  and  by  the  sides  of  their  many  tributary^  streams,  and 
over  the  wider  hollows  which  occur  in  the  upper  country  and  on 
the  more  fertile  bases  of  its  granitic  hills,  they  long  ago  raised  com 
and  cattle  almost  equal  to  those  of  their  northern  and  southern 
neighbours.  But  the  easier  and  more  naturally  fertile  spots 
being  now  pre-occupied,  they  have  allowed  their  patient  energy 
—  at  first  more  slowly  and  reluctantly,  but  of  late  years  fully 
and  freely  —  to  expand  itself  over  the  higher  and  less  favoured 
adjoining  lands. 

The  same  thing  has  taken  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  the  inner  borders  of  all  the  red  land  with  which  we 
have  been  brought  in  contact,  along  the  confines  which  separate 
the  Scandinavian  from  the  Gaelo-Teutonic  blood;  and  thus 
the  reader,  should  he  ever  trace  our  footsteps  through  this 
country  upon  his  own  feet,  must  not  expect  to  find  the  limits 
of  race  any  where  exactly  bounded  by  purely  geological  divi¬ 
sions.  But  the  less  hospitable  space  over  which  the  improving 
Teutonic  influence  has  spread,  is  at  the  present  time  broader, 
perhaps,  and  more  striking  in  Aberdeenshire  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  North.  The  agricultural  efforts  by  which  that  county 
is  now  steadily  advancing,  are,  indeed,  very  encouraging  to  the 
student  of  social  pr(^ress.  They  exhibit  the  natural  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  persevering  people;  who,  after  having  already  oc¬ 
cupied  all  the  soil,  the  tillage  of  which  was  suitable  to  their 
habits,  were  driven  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  less 
familiar  and  promising  districts,  on  which  the  Celt  had  hitherto 
slumbered  out  his  ill-provided  and  penurious  life.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  he  sees  a  natural  cause  in  operation,  which  will  gradually 
destroy  that  clear  connexion  between  the  tints  of  the  Geolo¬ 
gical  and  Ethnographic  maps  which  we  have  found  subsisting 
over  so  large  an  area  at  present. 

But  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  here  drop  our  agri¬ 
cultural  thread.  The  line  along  which  it  has  guided  us,  from 
the  beginning  of  our  Atlas  to  its  close,  has  not  only  exhibited 
the  vast  amount  of  varied  and  attractive  information  which  these 
maps  have  brought  together ;  but  it  has  enabled  us  to  see  how 
ample  are  the  uses  of  natural  science  —  how  it  abounds  in  grave 
thoughts,  full  of  practical  and  moral  bearing  —  how  intimately 
all  its  branches  are  connected — and  how  impossible  it  is  to  follow 
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out  a  train  of  thought  originating  in  any  one  of  them,  without 
at  the  same  time  borrowing  help  and  light  from  every  other. 
There  are  few  minds,  like  that  of  Humboldt,  so  naturally  capa¬ 
cious  and  so  marvellously  trained,  that,  without  foreign  aid,  they 
can  take  in  at  a  glance  the  entire  domain  of  natural  knowledge ; 
and  view  the  universe  in  all  its  parts  as  one  single  and  united 
whole.  To  more  limited  faculties,  seeking  for  greater  generalis¬ 
ation  than  we  can  compass  of  ourselves,  an  Atlas  like  the  present 
is  an  invaluable  help.  And  this,  not  merely  because  the  mind 
is  enlarged  and  enlightened  and  refreshed  by  such  wide  views, 
but  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  sustained  and  purified  —  and 
made  more  reverent  of  Him  in  whom  the  fulness  of  all  know¬ 
ledge  dwells. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article  we  presumed  to  hope 
that  it  was  a  fair  inference,  from  the  appearance  of  an  Atlas  like 
the  present,  that  natural  knowledge  was  beginning  to  assume, 
among  the  public  at  large,  a  place  more  commensurate  with  its 
inherent  importance,  and  with  its  bearings  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  of  social  life.  Under  this  impression  we 
welcome  with  equal  satisfaction  the  humbler  Atlas,  which  the 
^lessrs.  Johnston  are  preparing  for  the  use  of  schools,  of  which 
some  of  the  maps  are  now  before  us. 

Positive  knowledge  bearing  on  the  pursuits  and  occupations 
of  after  life,  and  on  the  wants  and  mutual  relations  of  the  various 
classes  of  society,  is  the  kind  of  information  in  which  our  schools 
have  hitherto  been  most  conspicuously  deficient.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  taste  and  the  desire  for  it  may  be  —  and  both  the  taste 
and  the  desire  are  becoming  greater  every  day — the  machinery 
or  tools  for  imparting  it  must  be  not  only  niade  ready,  but  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  before  the  most  willing  in¬ 
structor  can  comply  with  the  demands  of  an  advaneing  age.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  School  Physical  Atlas*  is  a  very  season¬ 
able  contribution  to  our  works  on  education. 

Future  legislators  will  probably  wonder  how  those  who 
guided  the  fortunes  and  diplomacy  of  nations  could  see  their 
way  through  the  intricate  relations  of  the  difierent  countries 
of  the  world,  without  the  knowledge  which  maps  like  the  present 
will  have  made  familiar  to  themselves:  Future  agriculturists 
will  scarcely  understand  how  their  forefathers  could  have  got 

*  We  regret  to  find  that  the  school  series  is  not  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  a  geological  map  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  printing  the 
colours  from  stone,  as  is  done  with  the  small  Geological  Map  of 
France,  coloured  by  £lie  de  Beaumont,  it  might  be  got  up  at  a  com- 
])aratiTely  low  price. 
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on,  without  the  lights  which  geology  and  physiology,  and  the 
study  of  temperatures  and  rain  maps,  and  ocean  currents  and 
botanical  geography,  only  can  afford.  And  the  reader  of  books 
will  be  surprised  that  men  could  pretend  to  run  through  such 
works  as  the  ‘  Kosmos  of  Humboldt,’  the  ‘  Physical  Geography 
*  of  Mrs.  Sommerville,’  or  the  ‘  Botanical  Lectures  of  Schleiden 
without  having  before  them  a  Physical  Atlas  and  its  well  con- 
stmeted  maps.  The  time  may  come  when  such  an  Atlas  will 
be  as  much  a  part  of  an  ordinary  library  as  a  common  Geo¬ 
graphical  Atlas  is  at  the  present  day. 


Art.  III.  —  The  Eve  of  the  Conquest,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Henry  Taylor. 

'^HE  admirers  of  every  poet  whose  enterprise,  genius,  and 
fortune  have  succeeded  in  producing  that  rare  phaenomcnon, 
a  long  poem  of  sustained  interest  and  sterling  worth,  are  gene¬ 
rally  as  ardent  in  their  affection  for  his  minor  poems,  as  in  their 
reverence  for  his  more  elaborate  and  more  distinguished  work. 
A  volume  of  Milton  will  most  probably  open  of  itself  somewhere 
near  the  Allegro  or  the  Lycidas ;  and  while  Petrarca’s  ‘  Africa  ’ 
(his  ‘  magnum  opus  ’)  reposes  in  oblivion,  his  sonnets,  mere 
relaxations,  so  trivial  that  the  good  Canonico  saw  no  reason  for 
not  writing  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  live  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  or  at  least  in  the  more  coitlial  part  of  their  fancy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so.  A  long  poem,  if 
conducted  with  a  genius  equal  to  the  theme,  has  indeed  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  especially  those  of  comprehending  a  larger  sphere  of 
interest,  employing  a  greater  number  of  the  poetic  faculties,  and 
including  more  various  elements  in  a  richer  harmony  and 
ampler  keeping.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  conceived, 
as  a  whole,  with  the  completeness  which  belongs  to  the  design 
of  a  short  poem ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which  did  not  enter 
into  the  original  conception,  is  in  danger  of  hanging  about  it 
with  an  awkwardness  which  betrays  a  prosaic  origin.  Again, 
no  amount  of  executive  skill  can  wholly  atone  for  defects  in  the 
subject  matter ;  and  the  subject  of  a  composition  of  any  length 
is  apt  to  reveal,  at  the  last  moment,  some  inherent  defect,  as 
provoking  as  the  black  spot  which  sometimes  comes  out  in  the 
marble,  when  the  statue  is  all  but  finished. 

There  are  other  advantages  which  belong  exclusively  to  a 
short  poem.  It  is  rendered  buoyant  by  a  fuller  infusion  of  that 
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essential  poetry  which  pervades,  rather  as  the  regulating  mind 
than  the  vivifying  soul,  a  body  of  larger  dimensions.  The  par¬ 
ticular  beauty  which  results  from  symmetry  is  most  deeply  felt, 
when  the  piece  lies  within  so  small  a  compass,  that  the  grace 
of  proportion  is  recognised  by  an  immediate  consciousness,  and 
not  merely  detected  by  patient  and  progressive  survey.  In  the 
case,  too,  of  pieces,  consisting  of  a  few  lines  only,  though  they 
may  not  treat  directly  of  a  passage  of  human  life,  they,  for  the 
most  part,  will  have  been  suggested  by  something  experienced  or 
observed,  and  thus  touching  nature  at  many  points,  will  draw 
strength  from  frequent  contact  with  its  native  soil ;  whereas  a 
longer  work,  even  though  not  abstract  in  its  subject,  joins  thought 
on  to  thought  and  image  to  image,  without  remanding  the  poet 
to  the  common  ground  of  reality ;  and  being  thus  ‘  carved  out  of 
‘  the  carver’s  brain,’  is  apt,  if  not  of  first-rate  excellence,  to  meet 
with  a  cold  response  from  men  whose  associations  are  different 
from  those  of  the  poet.  It  may  be  added,  that  short  poems  bring 
us  more  near  to  the  poet :  —  And  to  impart  and  elicit  sym- 
jwthy  is  among  the  chief  functions  of  those  who  may  be  called 
the  brother-confessors  of  mankind.  For,  however  devoid  of 
egotism  he  may  be,  he  must  unavoidably  present  more  aspects  of 
his  own  many-sided  being,  Avhen  expatiating  on  many  themes, 
and  in  many  moods,  than  when  engrossed  by  a  single  task. 
Their  brevity  also  makes  them  more  minutely  known,  and  more 
familiarly  remembered.  They  are  small  enough  to  be  embraced : 
and  if  we  cannot  repose  beneath  them  as  under  a  tree,  we  can 
bear  them  in  our  breast  like  flowers. 

!Mr.  Taylor’s  short  poems  are  characterised  by  the  same 
qualities  which  distinguish  ‘  Philip  Van  Artevelde’  and  ‘Edwin 
‘the  Fair.’  That  robust  strength  which  belongs  to  truth,  and 
that  noble  grace  which  flows  from  strength  when  combined 
with  poetic  beauty,  are  exhibited  in  them  not  less  distinctly 
than  in  the  larger  works  by  which  his  reputation  has  been 
established.  Their  subjects,  as  well  as  their  limits,  for  the 
most  part,  exclude  Passion  in  its  specific  tragic  form ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  wrought  out  with  a  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  touch  than  his  dramas.  There  is  in  them  a  majes¬ 
tic  tenderness  ennobled  by  severity;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  sweetness  and  mellowness,  which  are  often  missed  in  the 
best  youthful  poetry ;  and  which  come  not  till  age  has  sea¬ 
soned  the  instrument,  as  well  as  perfected  the  musician’s 
sVill.  While  not  less  faithful  to  nature,  they  have  more  affi¬ 
nities  with  art  than  their  predecessors.  Retaining  the  same 
peculiar  temperament,  light,  firm,  and  vigorous,  (for  true 
poetry  has  ever  a  cognisable  temperament,  as  well  as  its 
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special  intellectual  constitution,)  their  moral  sympathies  are 
both  loftier  and  wider,  and  respire  a  softer  clime.  To  this 
we  should  add,  that  their  structure  is  uniformly  based  uj»n 
those  ethical  qualities,  simplicity,  distinct  purpose,  and  faith 
in  man’s  better  nature,  which  are  not  less  essential  than  any 
intellectual  gifts  to  excellence  in  poetry.  The  present  volume,  we 
regret  to  say,  is  but  a  small  one.  It  includes,  however,  many 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  and  the  specimens  of  each  are  such 
finished  compositions,  that  we  think  they  must  have  been 
selected  from  a  larger  number.  The  longest  is  one  of  the 
Narrative  sort.  There  is  also  a  singularly  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  Elegiac;  two  poems,  the  ‘  Lago  Varese’  and  the 
*  Lago  Lugano,  ’  which,  from  their  union  of  picturesque  de¬ 
scription  with  human  interest,  we  should  refer  to  that  philoso¬ 
phical  Idyl,  so  characteristic  an  offspring  of  modem  times ;  a 
Dramatic  scene,  or  rather  a  philosophic  disquisition,  interwoven 
with  a  personal  interest,  and  felicitously  cast  in  the  dramatic 
form;  and  an  Ode — for  the  ‘lines,  written  soon  after  the  return 
‘  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  from  China,  1845,’  have  far  more 
pretension  to  the  title  than  many  poems  to  which  it  is  conceded. 

We  will  begin  with  the  second  of  those  we  have  now  men¬ 
tioned,  —  *  Lines  written  in  remembrance  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
‘  Ernest  Yilliers.’  It  is  so  short  as  to  admit  of  being  quoted 
as  a  whole : — 

‘  A  grace  tliougb  melancholy,  manly  too, 

Moulded  his  being  :  pensive,  grave,  serene. 

O’er  his  habitual  bearing  and  his  mien 
Unceasing  pain,  by  patience  tempered,  threw 
A  shade  of  sweet  austerity.  But  seen 
In  happier  hours  and  by  the  friendly  few, 

That  curtain  of  the  spirit  was  withdrawn. 

And  fancy  light  and  playful  as  a  fawn, 

And  reason  imped  with  inquisition  keen, 

Knowledge  long  sought  with  ardour  ever  new, 

And  wit  love-kindled,  show’d  in  colours  true 
What  genial  joys  with  sufferings  can  consist. 

Then  did  all  sternness  melt  as  melts  a  mist 
Touched  by  the  brightness  of  the  golden  dawn, 

Aerial  heights  disclosing,  valleys  green. 

And  sunlights  thrown  the  woo^nd  tufts  between. 

And  flowers  and  spangles  of  the  dewy  lawn. 

‘  And  even  the  stranger,  though  he  saw  not  these. 

Saw  what  would  not  be  willingly  passed  by. 

In  his  deportment,  even  when  cold  and  shy, 

W’as  seen  a  clear  collectedness  and  ease, 

A  simple  grace,  and  gentle  dignity. 
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That  failed  nut  at  the  first  accost  to  please ; 

And  as  reserve  relented  by  degrees, 

So  winning  was  his  aspect  and  address, 

His  smile  so  rich  in  sad  felicities. 

Accordant  to  a  voice  which  charmed  no  less, 

That  who  but  saw  him  once  remembered  long  ; 

And  some  in  whom  such  images  are  strong 
Have  hoarded  the  impression  in  their  heart. 

Fancy’s  fond  dreams  and  memory’s  joys  among. 

Like  some  loved  relic  of  romantic  song. 

Or  cherished  masterpiece  of  ancient  art. 

‘  His  life  was  private ;  safely  led,  aloof 
From  the  loud  world,  —  which  yet  he  understood 
Largely  and  wisely,  as  no  worldling  could. 

For  he  by  privilege  of  his  nature  proof 
Against  false  glitter,  from  beneath  the  roof 
Of  privacy,  as  from  a  cave,  surveyed 
With  stedhist  eye  its  flickering  light  and  shade, 

And  gently  judged  for  evil  and  for  good. 

But  whilst  he  mixed  not  for  his  own  behoof 
In  public  strife,  his  spirit  glowed  with  zeal. 

Not  shorn  of  action,  for  the  public  weal,  — 

For  truth  and  justice  as  its  warp  and  woof. 

For  freedom  as  its  signature  and  seal. 

His  life  thus  sacred  from  the  world,  discharged 
From  vain  ambition  and  inordinate  care. 

In  virtue  exercised,  by  reverence  rare 
Lifted,  and  by  humility  enlarged. 

Became  a  temple  and  a  place  of  prayer. 

In  latter  years  he  walked  not  singly  there  ; 

For  one  was  with  him,  ready  at  all  hours 
His  griefs,  his  joys,  his  inmost  thoughts  to  share, 
Who  buoyantly  his  burthens  helped  to  bear, 

And  decked  his  altars  daily  with  fresh  flowers. 

‘  But  farther  may  we  pass  not ;  for  the  ground 
Is  holier  than  the  Muse  herself  may  tread ; 

Nor  would  I  it  should  echo  to  a  sound 
Less  solemn  than  the  service  for  the  dead. 

Mine  is  inferior  matter,  —  my  own  loss,  — 

The  loss  of  dear  delights  for  ever  fled. 

Of  reason’s  converse  by  aflfection  fed, 

Of  wisdom,  counsel,  solace,  that  across 
Life’s  dreariest  tracts  a  tender  radiance  shed. 

Friend  of  my  youth!  though  younger  yet  my  guide, 
How  much  by  thy  unerring  insight  clear 
I  shaped  my  way  of  life  for  many  a  year, 

What  thoughtful  friendship  on  thy  d^thbed  died ! 
Friend  of  my  youth,  whilst  thou  wast  by  my  side 
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Autumnal  days  still  breathed  a  vernal  breath ; 

How  like  a  charm  thy  life  to  me  supplied 
All  waste  and  injury  of  time  and  tide. 

How  like  a  disenchantment  was  thy  death !  ’ 

The  longest  i)oera  in  the  collection  is  that  which  has  given 
the  volume  its  name.  ‘  The  Eve  of  the  Conquest’  is  an  im¬ 
passioned  narrative  of  those  events  in  King  Harold’s  life  which 
connected  themselves  with  the  Norman  invasion.  So  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  song,  both  from  its  poetical  and  its  historical 
interest,  is  the  fall  of  the  last  of  England’s  Saxon  kings,  that 
few  literary  accidents  are  more  singular  than  that  it  should  not 
have  been  before  now  worthily  recorded  in  verse.  With  the 
present  poem  we  have  one  fault  to  find :  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
written  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  this  noble  theme  being 
treated  in  that  ampler  manner,  to  which  the  narrative  powers  here 
exhibited  are  evidently  adequate.  The  event  described,  para¬ 
mount  as  it  was  in  political  importance,  was  but  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  characters  of  the  two  men  who  at  that  great 
crisis  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  not  only  as  the  heads  of 
hostile  armies,  but  as  the  representatives  of  contrasted  principles 
and  contending  races.  The  character  of  Harold  was  one  of 
heroic  material  and  heroic  dimensions ;  and,  with  one  exception, 
it  was  without  stain.  Of  that  fiital  error,  his  engagement  to 
William,  —  imposed  upon  him,  it  is  true,  Iniquitously,  but  sa¬ 
crilegiously  violated,  —  Harold,  as  here  described,  is  deeply 
sensible,  although  he  is  no  penitent.  A  great  character,  with 
one  great  flaw  in  it,  appears  to  present  us  with  the  truest  tragic 
effects;  for  without  such  a  flaw  no  place  is  reserved  for  poetic 
justice.  A  saintly  character  would  be  strong  enough  for  tragic 
purposes ;  but  its  strength  is  that  spiritual  strength  which  dis¬ 
owns  itself,  and  is  ‘  hidden’  in  a  might  greater  than  its  own.  This 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  martyrdoms  have  been  so  sel¬ 
dom  chosen  for  the  source  of  dramatic  interest.  Tragic  strength 
must  be  based  upon  exclusive  self-reliance.  Now  exclusive  self- 
reliance  is  the  spirit  that  goes  before  a  fall ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  tragedy  to  illustrate,  by  the  confutation  of  a  fatal 
reverse,  the  insufficiency  of  such  merely  human  strength,  and  the 
madness  latent  in  such  pride.  The  chief  events  of  ‘  The  Eve 
‘  of  the  Conquest  ’  are  of  historical  fame.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  least  acquainted  with  history  will  have  learned  them 
from  the  Harold  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  —  w’hich,  as  well  as 
his  ‘  Last  of  the  Barons,’  is  truly  an  epic  in  prose  :  —  it  is  need¬ 
less,  therefore,  to  recount  them  here.  We  are  introduced  to 
Harold  in  his  tent  the  night  before  the  battle.  Inly  disturbed, 
he  seeks  repose  in  vain ;  and  at  midnight  sends  for  his  daughter, 
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who  is  found  kneeling,  in  mourning  garb,  *  with  naked  arms, 

‘  that  made  an  ivory  cross  upon  her  breast,’  before  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  in  the  convent  where  she  has  taken  refuge.  He  in¬ 
forms  her  that,  in  seeking  for  the  meeting,  his  purpose  is  to 
make  her  the  depositary  of  his  confession,  and  also  of  his  vindi¬ 
cation.  Of  the  three  personal  descriptions,  —  that  of  Ulnoth, 
his  youngest  brother,  who  had  been  surrendered  as  a  hostage  to 
William,  and  to  liberate  whom  Harold  had  sought  the  Norman 
court;  —  that  of  the  Norman  duke  himself;  and  —  that  of  the 
duke’s  daughter  Adeliza,  w’e  will  cite  only  the  last.  The  martial 
fame  of  her  father’s  guest  had  long  before  made  an  impression 
on  her  imagination  not  unfavourable  to  the  attachment,  which 
ere  long  grew  up  between  them :  — 

‘  “  A  woman-child  she  was  :  but  womanhood 
By  gradual  afUux  on  her  childhood  gain’d, 

And  like  a  tide  that  up  a  river  steals 
And  reaches  to  a  lilied  bank,  began 
To  lift  up  life  beneath  her.  As  a  child 
She  still  was  simple,  —  rather  shall  I  say 
More  simple  than  a  child,  as  being  lost 
In  deeper  admirations  and  desires. 

The  roseate  richness  of  her  childish  bloom 
Remain’d,  but  by  inconstancies  and  change 
Referr’d  itself  to  sources  passion-swept. 

Such  had  I  seen  her  as  I  pass’d  the  gates 
t  Of  Rouen,  in  procession,  on  the  day 

I  landed,  when  a  shower  of  roses  fell 
Upon  my  head,  and  looking  up  I  saw 
The  fingers  which  had  scattered  them  half  spread 
Forgetful,  and  the  forward-leaning  face 
Intently  fixed  and  glowing,  but  methought 
More  serious  than  it  ought  to  be,  so  young 
And  midmost  in  a  show.”  ’ 

It  is  thus  that  the  King  concludes  his  narrative  :  — 

‘  “  Here  we  stand  opposed  ; 

And  here  to-morrow’s  sun,  which  even  now. 

If  mine  eyes  err  not,  wakes  the  eastern  sky. 

Shall  see  the  mortal  issue.  Should  I  fall. 

Be  thou  my  witness  that  I  nothing  doubt 
The  justness  of  my  doom  ;  but  add  thou  this. 

The  justness  lies  betwixt  my  God  and  me. 

Twixt  me  and  William . ” 

Then  uprose  the  King ; 

His  daughter’s  hands  half  startled  from  his  knee 
Dropt  loosely,  but  her  eye  caught  fire  from  his. 

He  snatched  his  truncheon  and  the  hollow  earth 
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Smote  strongly  that  it  throbbed ;  he  cried  aloud  — 

“  Twixt  me  and  William,  say  that  never  doom 
Save  that  which  sunders  sheep  from  goats,  and  parts 
Twixt  Heaven  and  Hell,  can  righteously  pronounce.” 

—  He  sate  again,  and  with  an  eye  still  stern 
But  temperate  and  untroubled,  he  pursued : 

“  Twixt  me  and  England,  should  some  senseless  swain 
Ask  of  my  title,  say  I  wear  the  Crown, 

Because  it  fits  my  head.”  ’ 

The  poem  ends  with  a  monumental  group :  — 

‘  In  W altham  Abbey  on  St.  Agnes’  Eve 
A  stately  corpse  lay  stretched  upon  a  bier. 

The  arms  were  cross’d  upon  the  breast ;  the  face, 

Uncover’d,  by  the  taper’s  trembling  light 

Show’d  dimly  the  pale  majesty  severe 

Of  him  whom  Death,  and  not  the  Norman  Duke, 

Had  conquer’d  ;  him  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Saxon  Kings ;  save  one  the  noblest  he  ; 

The  last  of  all.  Hard  by  the  bier  were  seen 
Two  women,  weeping  side  by  side,  whose  arms 
Clasp’d  each  the  other.  Edith  was  the  one. 

With  Edith  Adeliza  wept  and  pray’d.’ 

If  a  comparison  were  to  be  made  between  Mr.  Taylor’s 
poetry  and  that  of  the  other  poets  of  this  age,  the  poem  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted  might  furnish  a  common  measure; 
inasmuch  as  almost  all  our  modern  poets,  however  different 
their  style,  spirit,  or  views  of  art,  have  occasionally  written  in 
the  narrative  form.  In  the  narrative  poetry  of  ^ott  and  of 
Southey  the  predominant  elements  are  those  of  costume,  man¬ 
ners,  and  incident.  In  Byron’s  narrative  the  chief  ingredient  is 
passion,  or  what  passes  for  passion  with  those  who  have  never 
considered  the  affinities  between  genuine  human  passion  and 
elevated  action.  The  narrative  of  Keats  is  characterised  by 
its  pervading  sense  of  beauty ;  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson  by  its 
rich  and  shaping  imagination,  and  its  captivating  diction ;  that 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  by  its  picturesque  vivacity  and  abundant 
grace ;  that  of  Mr.  Landor  by  an  antique  refinement  and  state¬ 
liness,  which  are  recognised  by  all  who  delight  in  Greek 
poetry  or  Greek  sculpture ;  and  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  as  repulsive  to  those  who  judge  by  a  meaner  sense,  as  the 
chill  of  the  marble  would  be  to  a  blind  man’s  touch.  Mr. 
Coleridge’s  ‘Christabel’  is  the  investment  of  mystical  reve¬ 
ries  in  robes  as  bright,  but  as  thin  as  a  lunar  rainbow,  and  in 
music  that  comes  and  goes  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  water¬ 
fall.  His  ‘Ancient  Mariner’  is  the  subjective  Odyssey  of  a 
psychological  age,  adumbrating  in  vision  the  struggles  (fall,  ex- 
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plation,  and  restoration)  of  that  interior  life  whose  action  is 
thought,  and  w'hose  eras  are  convictions.  Perhaps  of  all  narra¬ 
tive  poetry,  the  one  which  differs  most  widely  from  Mr.  Taylor’s 
is  that  of  Shelley.  To  the  latter  it  was  always  easier  to  soar 
in  rapture  than  to  stoop  to  fact :  and  a  l3ndcal  spirit  so  wings 
his  narrative,  that  it  can  hardly  keep  its  footing  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  narratives  are  instinct  with  profound  re¬ 
flection,  and  a  yet  more  profound  humanity.  He  feels,  how¬ 
ever,  more  for  man  than  for  men.  If  the  human  mind  be  *  his 
*  haunt  and  the  main  region  of  his  song,’  he  sings  of  it  not  as 
manifested  in  individuals  merely,  but  as  it  exists  archetypally. 
Within  it,  as  in  a  western  sky,  he  recognises  ‘  a  spirit  far  more 
‘  deeply  interfused,’  of  which  it  is  the  mimsion ;  and  his  especial 
gift  is  to  follow  the  traces  of  a  love  larger  than  human,  —  which 
yet  ebbs  and  flows  along  the  channels  of  the  human  affections. 
The  nature  which  he  celebrates  is  itself  more  than  half  super¬ 
natural;  a  nature  which,  if  unredeemed,  is  also  in  a  large  measure 
unfallen ;  a  nature  as  different  from  that  which  imparted  to  the 
masculine  writings  of  Cmbbe  their  hard,  dry  sadness,  and  half- 
cynical,  yet  ruthful  truthfulness,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  another 
planet.  This  fact  is  not  always  observed  by  those  who  discuss 
the  religious  bearings  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  poetry;  and  who,  in 
deprecating  the  glories  which  he  seems  to  attribute  to  unassisted 
human  nature,  have  perhaps  never  pondered  the  meaning  of 
those  lines  of  his,  a  needful  comment  on  his  philosophy:  — 

‘  By  grace  divine. 

Not  otherwise,  O  Nature,  are  we  thine.’ 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  T.aylor’s  narrative,  as 
well  as  of  his  poetry  in  general,  we  should  say  to  be  that  practical 
Truth  which  constitutes  reality.  We  here  use  the  word  reality 
not  less  as  contrasted  with  the  poetry  of  abstract  thought,  than 
with  the  miscreations  of  morbid  passion,  capricious  fancy,  or 
fashionable  convention.  This  quality  of  reality,  or  truth,  is  one 
the  searching  nature  of  which  has  seldom  been  appreciated, 
although  that  small  department  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
picturesque  has  been  much  insisted  on :  nor  can  we  better  illus¬ 
trate  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry  than  by  pointing  out 
the  degree  and  mode  in  which  it  embodies  the  various  forms  of 
this  great  poetic  attribute.  The  form  of  truth  most  saliently 
exhibited  in  the  poem  from  which  we  have  last  quoted,  is  truth  of 
character.  Within  its  narrow  compass  five  characters  are  sketched, 
with  different  degrees  of  fulness  ;  but  each  with  that  masterly 
handling  and  graphic  vividness  which  brings  them  home  to  us 
as  realities,  more  like  the  characters  recorded  by  a  contemporary 
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chronicler  than  the  impersonated  passions  of  second-rate  poets 
or  second-hand  historians.  These  are  the  qualities  which  we 
should  have  looked  for  in  the  narrative  of  a  dramatic  poet.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry  reminds  us  less  of  his  modem 
compeers  than  of  the  masters  of  an  earlier  and  manlier  time. 
The  vigorous  delineation  of  character,  a^  quality  in  poetry  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  humour,  h:is  immortalised  Chaucer ;  and  it 
is  that  which  imparts  such  a  noble  animation  to  Dryden’s  tales, 
though  in  his  hands  it  lost  its  discriminative  delicacy  and  pathos, 
as  well  as  most  of  its  occasional  homeliness. 

Poetic  truth,  in  this  primary  form,  truth  of  character,  has  for 
many  years  been  little  expected  and  seldom  found.  Alodem 
representations  of  character  have  for  the  most  part  been  feeble, 
vague,  and  superficial.  The  cause  of  this  great  defect  is  yet  more 
to  be  deplored.  The  delineations  of  the  poet  have  been  copies  of 
copies,  or  arbitrary  creations  of  fancy,  only  because  the  poet  has 
no  longer  had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  from  living 
models.  What  was  once  said,  a  little  invidiously,  about  ‘  matter 
*  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear,’  applies  no  longer  exclusively  to 
that  sex  in  which  the  fault  might  most  easily  be  pardoned.  If 
modem  society  has  reached  a  higher  average  of  decorous  virtue ; 
yet  individual  robustness,  —  and  therefore  character,  —  like  in¬ 
tellectual  greatness,  is  rarer  than  it  was  in  ruder  times.  The 
aids  and  appliances  which  are  now  multiplied  round  men,  en¬ 
feeble  them.  The  shield  of  law  renders  it  no  longer  necessary 
that  every  man  should  be  competent  to  his  own  defence  ;  and 
the  division  of  labour  has  forestalled  the  necessity  of  intellec¬ 
tual  self-reliance,  and  of  that  large  yet  minute  development  of 
faculties  which  was  produced  when,  for  the  work  of  one  man,  the 
most  opposite  qualities  were  required.  Industrialism,  likewise, 
—  while  the  prosperity  which  is  its  just  reward  too  often  betrays 
it  into  selfishness, — is  a  sedative  to  the  passions.  A  certain  social 
uniformity  ensues,  exercising  a  retarding  force  like  the  resistance 
of  the  air  or  the  attrition  of  matter,  and  insensibly  destroying  men’s 
humours,  idiosyncrasies,  and  spontaneous  emotions.  It  docs  so,  by 
rendering  their  concealment  an  habitual  necessity,  and  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  neither  food  nor  sphere.  Men  are  thus,  as  it  w'ere,  cast 
in  a  mould.  Besides — the  innumerable  influences,  intellectual 
and  moral,  which,  at  a  period  of  diffused  knowledge  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  co-exist  and  co-operate  in  building  up  our  mental  struc¬ 
ture,  are  often  completely  at  variance  with  each  other  in  origin 
and  tendency ;  so  that  they  neutralise  each  other’s  effects,  and 
leave  a  man  well  stored  with  thoughts  and  speech,  but  frequently 
without  aim  or  purpose.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the 
fact,  that  greatness  and  strength  are  only  produced  where  they 
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are  reverenced  and  only  reverenced  where  required,  we  shall 
have  gone  far  to  account  for  that  want  of  robustness  which 
belongs  to  modem  character,  and  that  tameness  with  which, 
consequently,  it  is  portrayed. 

Nor  is  this  alL  It  is  not  Individuality  alone  that  is  lost 
when  the  conventionalities  of  society  overlay  the  humanities. 
Simplicity  of  character  is  likewise  destroyed  by  a  spurious  self- 
consciousness,  by  subserviency  to  Opinion  —  that  irresponsible 
censorship,  —  by  vanity,  and,  most  of  all,  by  that  complexity  of 
life  which  makes  little  things  great,  and  shuts  great  things  out 
from  our  view.  But,  without  simplicity,  ideality  cannot  exist. 
The  elementary  type  of  character  is  broken  down,  therefore, 
among  us;  its  body  losing  its  marmoreal  compactness,  and  its  out¬ 
line  all  precision.  Robustness,  the  very  substance  of  character, 
being  thus  precluded,  as  well  as  Individuality  and  Ideality, — 
the  two  great  attributes  by  which  its  form  is  determined, — Art 
becomes  decorative  merely ;  and  the  poetic  delineation  of  man, 
in  losing  its  sublime  nakedness,  retains  but  a  feeble  hold  of  the 
true  and  the  real. 

These  obstacles  arc  indeed  less  formidable  in  narrative  than 
in  di'amatic  poetry,  because  in  the  former  a  less  vivid  sympathy 
with  character  is  required.  While  in  dramatic  poetry  character 
is  conceived  by  the  intuition  of  a  passionate  sympathy, — in  nar¬ 
rative,  and  especially  in  epic,  it  is  the  offspring  mainly  of  an 
imaginative  contemplation.  The  tragic  poet  looks  on  human 
action  from  all  sides,  and  with  the  eyes  of  all  men ;  the  epic 
poet  regards  it  from  above  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  Muse. 
Tragic  poetry  is  for  this  reason  the  more  versatile  and  the  more 
ardent.  Narrative,  when  it  takes  its  highest  form,  that  of  the 
epic,  is  the  more  comprehensive,  impartial,  and  sublime. 

The  poem  of  ‘  Ernesto  ’  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  pathos  and 
romantic  interest.  It  opens  with  a  striking  retrospect  — 

‘  Thoughtfully  by  the  side  Ernesto  sate 
Of  her  whom,  in  his  earlier  youth,  with  heart  i 

Then  first  exulting  in  a  dangerous  hope. 

Dearer  for  danger,  he  had  rashly  loved. 

That  was  a  season  when  the  untravelled  spirit. 

Not  way-worn  nor  way-wearied,  nor  with  soil 
Nor  stain  upon  it,  lions  in  its  path 
Saw  none, —  or,  seeing,  with  triumphant  trust 
In  its  resources  and  its  powers,  defied, — 

Perverse  to  find  provocatives  in  warnings 
And  in  disturbance  taking  deep  delight. 

By  sea  or  land  he  then  saw  rise  the  storm 
With  a  gay  courage,  and  through  broken  lights. 
Tempestuously  exalted,  for  awhile 
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His  heart  ran  mountains  high,  or  to  the  roar 

Of  shattered  forests  sang  superior  songs 

With  kindling,  and  what  might  have  seemed  to  some, 

Auspicious  energy ;  —  by  land  and  sea 

He  was  way -foundered  —  trampled  in  the  dust 

His  many-coloured  hopes  —  his  lading  rich 

Of  precious  pictures,  bright  imaginations. 

In  absolute  shipwreck  to  the  winds  and  waves 
Suddenly  rendered.* 

We  have  only  room  for  the  conclusion  of  the  love  story :  — 

‘ - Once  again 

He  sate  beside  her — for  the  last  time  now, 

And  scarcely  was  she  altered  :  for  the  hours 
Had  led  her  lightly  down  the  vale  of  life. 

Dancing,  and  scattering  roses,  and  her  face 
Seemed  a  perpetual  daybreak,  and  the  woods 
Where’er  she  rambled,  echoed  through  their  aisles 
The  music  of  a  laugh  so  softly  gay 
That  Spring  with  all  her  songsters  and  her  songs 
Knew  nothing  like  it  But  how  changed  was  he  ! 

Care  and  disease  and  ardours  unrepressed. 

And  labours  unremitted,  and  much  grief. 

Had  written  their  death-warrant  on  his  brow. 

Of  this  she  saw  not  all — she  saw  but  little — 

That  which  she  could  not  choose  but  see  she  saw— 

And  o’er  her  sunlit  dimples  and  her  smiles 
A  shadow  fell — a  transitory  shade — 

And  when  the  phantom  of  a  hand  she  clasped 
At  parting,  scarce  responded  to  her  touch. 

She  sighed — but  hoped  the  best 

When  winter  came 

She  sighed  again  ;  for  with  it  came  the  word 
That  trouble  and  love  had  found  their  place  of  rest, 

•  And  slept  beneath  Madeira’s  orange  groves.* 

The  second  form  of  truth  exhibited  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry,  is 
that  which  may  yet  more  properly  be  termed  resdity,  consisting, 
as  it  does,  mainly  in  its  affinities  with  life,  action,  and  fact, — a 
subject  but  glanced  at  in  our  preliminary  remarks  on  occasional 
poetry.  *  It  is  not  the  trifling  mind  alone,  which  fwls  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  veracity  in  poetry.  The  ultra-admirers  of  the 


*  Half  the  pleasure  we  take  in  Cowper’s  poems  and  letters,  is  from 
his  throwing  his  own  poetic  nature  into  so  many  familiar  incidents. 
In  this  manner,  what  are  called  ‘  Occasional  Poems  ’  have  touched  the 
heart  and  fancy  and  embellished  the  existences  of  many  persons,  by 
showing  them  that  there  is  a  poetic  side  in  our  daily  life,  ‘  a  shadowy 
‘  setting  off  the  face  of  things,’  which  otherwise  they  might  have 
never  known.  —  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  lx.  p.  178. 
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abstract  and  recondite  are  apt  to  underrate  its  importance  also. 
Without  denying  that  a  deep  philosophy  must  be  indirectly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  highest  poetry,  we  would  only  observe  that  the 
foundations  of  the  building  may  well  remain  underground.  A 
certain  degree  of  plainness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  poet 
vulgar,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word, — that  is,  catholic ;  for  it 
is  his  proudest  office  to  take  his  stand,  with  Homer  and 
Shakspcare,  on  the  highways  of  life,  leaving  its  byways  to  those 
who  lack  the  faculty  which  elicits  the  beautiful  from  common 
things.  Moreover  a  thought  rendered  palpable  by  being,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  incarnate  in  a  fact,  will  thus  become  connected 
with  a  feeling  likewise ;  and  feeling  is  a  solvent  through  the  aid 
of  which  thought  penetrates  dull  and  otherwise  inaccessible 
natures.  There  are  other  admirers  of  poetry,  to  whom  the 
imagination  is  all  in  all.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of  that  great 
faculty  to  observe  that  though  it  can  organise  a  world  of  order 
out  of  a  chaos,  it  cannot  create  one  absolutely  out  of  nothing. 
All  species  of  truths,  in  fine,  are  the  better  for  mutual  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  the  breed  is  the  sounder  for  being  crossed ;  and  the 
humble  truth  of  literal  fact  is  the  alloy,  which  only  debases  the 
ideal  truth  of  poetry  to  make  it  malleable. 

The  opinion  that  a  close  observation  of  outward  things  is 
unworthy  of  poetry  proceeds,  not  from  too  exalted  a  theory  of 
Art,  but  from  an  unworthy  estimate  of  Nature ;  as  if  the  latter 
were  something  merely  material,  existed  but  for  temporal  pur¬ 
poses,  and  turned  up  by  accident  only  its  various  products  of 
good  and  evil.  Truth  of  fact  is  worthy  of  reverence,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  because  Nature  itself  has  been  modelled  upon  a  frame-work 
of  moral  truth ;  while  the  kindred  world  of  Circumstance  is  ruled 
by  Providence.  The  most  common  events  of  human  life  are  in¬ 
stinct  with  latent  principles,  which,  if  at  all  times  detected, — as 
they  are  on  those  occasions  which  are  especially  termed  provi¬ 
dential,  because  they  happen  to  be  especially  noted, — would  at 
all  times  approve  themselves  divine.  Among  the  attributes  of 
the  inspir^  writings  is  to  be  noted  the  power  with  which  they 
bring  home  to  us  the  sublimest  truths,  not  by  a  didactic  process, 
but  in  brief,  luminous  commentary  upon  some  casual  occurrence; 
drawing  forth  the  truth  of  the  idea,  as  if  by  electric  touch, 
from  the  truth  of  fact,  which  in  its  ordinary  state  is  at  once  its 
shrine  and  its  veil.  So  is  it  with  Song — that  lower  form  of 
inspiration  which  yields  us  the  poetic  rather  than  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  nature  —  that  lore  which,  like  a  higher  lore, 
is  manifested  ‘  nusquam  majus  quam  in  minimis.’  But  it  is 
not  to  the  common  eye  that  Nature  reveals  this  lore.  She 
offers  it,  indeed,  to  all ;  but  it  is  only  ‘  a  gift  of  genuine  in- 
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sighV  which  can  penetrate  into  her  meanings.  We  sec  for  the 
most  part,  not  that  which  exists,  but  that  which  we  select  from 
the  nniss  of  surrounding  objects,  and  combine  into  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  our  own  arranging.  We  select,  reject,  and  combine 
according  to  some  internal  formative  principle ;  and  a  preju¬ 
dice  or  a  fancy  may  build  up  our  world.  The  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  of  men  is  to  have  eyes  and  to  see  not.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
phet  wlio  claims  the  title,  of  ‘  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open;  ’ 
nor  do  we  possess  any  faculty  more  exalted  or  more  inspired 
than  that  which  enables  us  truly  to  see  what  lies  around  us,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  good.  Among  the  countless  w^astes  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  power,  there  are  few  more  deplorable  than  those 
committed  by  j)oets  (and  among  them  are  to  be  found  poets 
of  every  class  except  the  highest),  who,  passing  Nature  by, 
have  expended  ability  and  industry  on  worthless  themes,  re¬ 
commended  but  by  the  fashion  of  the  hour;  thus  painting 
their  frescoes  with  adulterated  colours  and  on  a  tottering  wall. 
While  their  ambitious  w'orks  have  mouldered  into  dust,  how 
many  an  unpretending  ballad  has  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle; 
and  when  disinterred  like  some  old  coin,  has  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand,  not  in  consequence  alone  of  the  skill  that  shaped 
it,  but  because  it  bore  the  sovereign  impress  of  Nature.  To 
all  men  of  genius  who  have  thus  laboured,  may  be  given  that 
praise  which  an  eloquent  and  original  critic  has  bestowed 
upon  the  English  professors  of  a  kindred  art*;  ‘that  although 
‘  frequently  with  little  power  and  desultory  effort,  they  have 
‘  yet,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  received  the  Word  of  God 
‘  from  clouds,  and  leaves,  and  waves,  and  kept  it.’  Artists 
tRiined  in  this  school  work  in  a  region  as  wide  as  the  universe, 
and  as  deep  as  the  heart  of  man.  They,  in  their  degree,  preach 
a  faith  which  was  delivered  once  for  all,  and  follow  the  footsteps 
of  truth  whithersoever  it  goes.  They  are  fellow  labourers  with 
all  who  have  received  a  commission  to  teach  and  have  hot  spoken 
by  a  usurped  authority.  Their  subjection  to  nature  has  been  their 
true  freedom,  a  thing  never  connected  with  an  arrogant  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  human  mind  must  ever  rest  upon  something: 
and  nature,  in  tendering  her  aid  to  those  who  add  from  their 
own  stores  as  much  as  they  receive  from  hers,  does  but  substi¬ 
tute  the  ministry  of  her  works  for  the  prompting  of  books ;  thus 
vindicating  that  originality  which  refused  to  trust  itself  alone. 
It  is  from  the  union  of  Nature  and  the  human  Mind  that  Art  as 
well  as  Science  derives  its  origin  and  principle  of  growth.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  most  ingenious  products  of  the  imagination,  un- 


•  ‘  Modern  Painters.’  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  Second  edition. 
P.  60. 
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fecundated  by  nature,  have  always  remained  barren.  Poetry 
drawn  ultimately  from  experience  flows  forth  in  a  rich  and 
manly  vein ;  for  in  its  larger  harmonies  it  reconciles  all  that 
belongs  to  our  humanity.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
testifies  nothing  of  what  the  eye  has  seen  and  the  hand  handled, 
is  innutritions  and  hard,  eonsisting  mainly  of  a.  priori  thoughts, 
and  untested  feelings,  with  no  living  bond  to  connect  the  two 
classes. 

Not  less  important  than  truth  in  character  and  truth  of  fact, 
is  that  truth  which  relates  to  sentiment  and  to  thought. 
Thought  without  truth  is  but  serious  trifling.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  which  will  not  suggest  innumerable  thoughts  to  as  many 
different  minds,  or  to  the  same  mind  in  its  various  moods.  Of 
these  thoughts,  while  all  are  perhaps  at  first  equally  imposing, 
nine  out  of  ten  will  unfortunately  prove  unsound.  It  is  by  the 
inspiration  of  genius  and  of  a  right  mind  that  a  poet  is  drawn 
toward  the  true  thought,  and  warned  away  from  the  rest.  One 
of  his  chief  calls  is  to  vivify  true  thoughts;  and  so  to  strengthen 
and  cleanse  the  minds  of  men  by  the  inbreathed  virtue  of  the 
imagination,  as  to  raise  them  above  the  solicitation  of  inferior 
suggestions.  Our  intellectual  strength  is  in  proportion  as  we 
realise  the  superior  exclusively.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cram  poetry 
with  many  thoughts;  for  it  is  not  their  multitude  but  their 
gravity  that  makes  poetry  truly  intellectual.  It  is  a  still 
greater  mistake  to  wander  in  search  of  originality.  Without 
originality,  indeed,  there  is  no  true  poetry;  but  where  ori¬ 
ginality  exists,  it  will  be  found  unsought  ;  since,  however 
much  the  mind  of  one  poet  may  in  structure  resemble  that  of 
another,  his  life,  which  feeds  that  mind,  has  been  bis  alone. 
Originality  docs  not  invent,  so  much  as  detect,  the  new;  reveal¬ 
ing  to  us  what  lay  about  our  feet,  but  lay  there  unobserved,  until 
a  beam  fell  upon  it,  as  on  a  dew-drop  in  the  grass,  or  a  stream 
in  a  distant  landscape.  Half  the  noblest  passages  in  poetry  are 
truisms ;  but  these  truisms  are  the  great  truths  of  humanity ; 
and  he  is  the  true  poet  w’ho  draws  them  from  their  fountains  in 
elemental  purity,  and  gives  us  to  drink.  People  are  in  the 
habit  of  supposing  that  they  believe  truths  with  which  their 
inner  mind  has  never  once  been  in  contact.  They  are  not 
aware  that,  in  morals,  as  in  physics,  few  of  the  objects  with 
which  we  seem  in  contact  really  touch  us;  nor  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  small  a  particle  of  vital  truth  will 
affect  us,  if  it  have  once  been  incorporated  with  our  internal 
and  structural  constitution.  The  difference  between  a  seeming 
and  a  real  belief  is  brought  home  to  us  in  religious  matters 
by  vicissitudes  chiefly.  In  poetry  —  which  is  concerned  with 
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the  Indicative  rather  tlian  the  Imperative  of  Truth — it  is  by 
the  inspired  strokes  of  Genius  that  we  are  made  to  feel,  how 
wide  is  the  gulf  which  separates  the  eternal  verities  of  nature 
from  that  world  of  semblance  in  which  our  superficial  being  moves. 

At  all  periods  the  analogy  between  moral  truth  and  the  truth 
of  poetry  has  been  acknowledged ;  and  great  poets  have  always 
exercised,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  privilege  of  exhorta¬ 
tion,  instruction,  and  reproof,  like  that  which  constituted  a  part 
of  the  prophetic  ‘  Burden  ’  of  old.  It  is  the  especial  province  of 
poetry  to  assert  the  cause  of  virtue  and  justice,  and  to  rebuke  cor¬ 
ruption  whether  exalted  in  high  places,  or  diffused  throughout  the 
body  of  society.  Chaucer  and  Dante  shot  many  a  Pythian  shaft 
against  the  secular  ambition  of  the  clergy,  the  opprobrium  of  their 
day.  Milton  spake,  if  more  briefly,  yet  with  more  lasting  efficacy 
in  verse  than  in  prose,  —  though  his  prose  was  poetry*,  —  agmnst 
the  civil  oppressions  of  his  time.  The  social  corruptions  of  a 
later  date,  though  intertwined  with  much  of  generous  promise, 
have  yet  been  regarded  with  an  undazzled  eye,  and  denounced 
with  an  unsparing  tongue,  by  the  chief  poets  of  our  age.  Its 
unspirituality  in  sentiment,  its  empiricism  in  philosophy,  its 
covetousness,  its  restlessness,  and  its  emptiness,  have  felt  the 
lash,  not  of  splenetic  satirists,  but  of  great  moral  teachers ;  — 
who,  watching  with  a  sleepless  heart  the  progress  of  the  nation, 
did  not  fail  to  remember  that  progress  is  impossible  without 
stability,  and  that  even  a  ‘stationary  state’ in  morals,  not  to 
speak  of  retrograde,  when  overbalanced  by  a  rapid  economical 
advance,  must  end  in  subversion  and  overthrow.  To  every 
period  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  is  assigned 
its  especial  trial.  Thus  the  highest  civilisation  is  found  to  nou¬ 
rish  in  its  bosom  social  griefs  and  perils  peculiarly  its  own  —  its 
own  vices  —  its  own  passions.  But,  while  the  lesser  wits, 
‘  twinkling  the  miscellanies  o’er,’  put  on  the  livery  of  their  age, 
its  better  natures  are  ranged  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
assailed  the  prominent  evil  of  our  times  in  a  narrower  circle,  and 
with  a  weapon  short  and  sharp.  His  estimate  of  some  important 
characteristics  of  English  society  is  expressed  in  the  concluding 
stanzas  of  the  poem  entitled  ‘  Lago  Lugano.’ 

‘  Ambition,  Envy,  Avarice,  and  Pride  — 

These  are  the  tyrants  of  our  hearts :  the  laws 
Which  cherish  these  in  multitudes,  and  cause 
The  passion  ^  that  aforetime  lived  and  died 
In  palaces,  to  flourish  far  and  wide 
'  Throughout  a  land — (allot  them  what  applause 
We  may,  for  wealth  and  science  that  they  nurse 
And  greatness) — seen  upon  their  darker  side 
Bear  the  primeval  curse. 
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‘  Oh !  England,  “  Merry  England,”  styled  of  yore ! 

Where  is  thy  mirth  ?  Thy  jocund  laughter  where  ? 

The  sweat  of  labour  on  the  brow  of  care 
Makes  a  mute  answer  —  driven  from  every  door ! 

The  may-pole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more, 

Nor  harvest-home,  nor  Christmas  murmurs  rare. 

The  tired  mechanic  at  his  lecture  sighs ; 

And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  all  his  lore. 

Has  leisure  to  be  wise  ? 

‘  Civil  and  moral  liberty  are  twain  : 

That  truth  the  careless  countenances  free 
Of  Italy  avouched  :  that  truth  did  we. 

On  converse  grounds  and  with  reluctant  pain. 

Confess  that  England  proved.  Wash  first  the  stain 
Of  worldliness  away  ;  when  that  shall  be. 

Us  shall  “  the  glorious  liberty  ”  befit 
Whereof,  in  other  far  than  earthly  strain. 

The  Jew  of  Tarsus  writ. 

‘  So  shall  the  noble  natures  of  our  land 

(Oh !  nobler  and  more  deeply  founded  far 
Than  any  born  beneath  a  southern  .ctar,) 

Move  more  at  large  ;  be  open,  courteous,  bland. 

Be  simple,  cordial,  not  more  strong  to  stand 
Than  just  to  yield, — nor  obvious  to  each  jar 
That  shakes  the  proud  :  for  Independence  walks 
With  staid  Humility,  ay^  hand  in  hand. 

Whilst  Pride  in  tremor  stalks. 

‘  From  pride  plebeian  and  from  pride  high  born. 

From  pride  of  knowledge  no  less  vain  and  weak. 

From  overstrained  activities  that  seek 
Ends  worthiest  of  indifference  or  scorn. 

From  pride  of  intellect  that  exalts  its  horn 
In  contumely  above  the  wise  and  meek, 

Exulting  in  coarse  cruelties  of  the  pen. 

From  pride  of  drudging  souls  to  Mammon  sworn. 

Where  shall  we  flee  and  when  ?’ 

We  will  quote  another  remarkable  passage  in  which  Thought 
and  Sentiment  are  enlivened  by  Passion — Passion  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  capacity,  as  sustmning  moral  declamation,  and  contradis¬ 
tinguishing  poetic  eloquence  from  versified  rhetoric.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem  *  written  after  the  return  of  Sir  Henry 
‘  Pottinger  from  China,’  and  sums  up  a  vindication  of  Captain 
Elliot,  Sir  Henry’s  predecessor  in  the  Chinese  command ;  — 

‘  What  makes  a  hero  ? —  Not  success,  not  fame. 

Inebriate  merchants  and  the  loud  acclaim 

Of  glutted  avarice,  —  caps  tossed  up  in  the  air. 

Or  pen  of  joiunalist  with  flourish  fair, 
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Bells  pealed,  stars,  ribands,  and  a  titular  name,  — 

These,  though  his  rightful  tribute,  he  can  spore  ; 

His  rightful  tribute,  not  his  end  or  aim, 

Or  true  reward ;  for  never  yet  did  these 
Refresh  the  soul  or  set  the  heart  at  ease. 

— ^Vhat  makes  a  hero  ?  An  heroic  mind 

Expressed  in  action,  in  endurance  proved  : 

And  if  there  be  pre-eminence  of  right. 

Derived  thro’  pain  well  suffered,  to  the  height 
Of  rank  heroic,  ’tis  to  bear  unmoved. 

Not  toil,  not  risk,  not  rage  of  sea  or  wind. 

Not  the  brute  fury  of  barbarians  blind. 

But  worse, —  ingratitude  and  poisonous  darts 

Launched  by  the  country  he  had  served  and  loved : 
This  with  a  free  unclouded  spirit  pure. 

This  in  the  strength  of  silence  to  endure, 

A  dignity  to  noble  deeds  imparts 

Beyond  the  gauds  and  trappings  of  renown  : 

This  is  the  hero’s  complement  and  crown  ; 

This  missed,  one  struggle  had  been  wanting  stili. 

One  glorious  triumph  of  the  heroic  will. 

One  self-approval  in  his  heart  of  hearts.’ 

Another  form  of  poetic  truth  is  the  truth  of  passion.  Without 
reality,  poetic  passion  must  ever  be  insincere.  The  passion  of 
purely  ideal  jx)etry  plays  in  the  air  with  flame  that  has  no  heat ; 
and  in  |X)etry  of  a  meaner  sort,  rhetoric  and  exaggeration  arc, 
in  fact,  a  device  to  hide  its  absence.  Poetic  passion  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  but  little  understood.  The  cravings  of  ungovernable  appe¬ 
tite,  and  the  ravings  of  impotent  self-will,  expressed  in  swelling 
sentences  hysterically  broken,  pass  for  passion  with  very  inflam¬ 
mable,  or  with  very  cold  readers.  Passion,  however,  like  that 
nature  from  which  it  springs,  is  not  often  in  convulsion ;  and, 
like  that  truth  which  is  its  sanction,  does  not  always  speak  in  a 
loud  voice.  He  has  no  eye  for  passion,  who  can  describe  only 
its  agonies.  There  are  indeed  seasons  when  it  is  ‘  perplexed  in 
‘  the  extreme,’  and  when,  mounting  to  its  height,  it  manifests 
itself  in  ruin.  Even  then  there  is  in  it  a  retributive  strength, 
and  a  light  that  illumes  the  waste.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
it  is  slow',  serious,  profound  ;  soft,  yet  irresistible ;  consummat¬ 
ing;  not  killing,  but  making  alive;  no  volcanic  outbreak,  but  that 
far  mightier  fire  from  the  heart  of  things  which  is  revealed  only 
in  its  benefits,  and  which,  equably  diffusing  itself,  quickens  the 
sacred  growth  of  fruit  and  flower.  There  is  no  subject  which 
poetry  can  worthily  treat  w’ithout  passion,  for  it  is  by  love  only 
that  it  penetrates  into  the  life  of  things,  and  knows  them.  The 
wondering  faith  of  the  cliild,  and  the  ardour  of  manly  passion, 
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are  united  in  that  keen  poetic  sensibility  to  all  Beauty,  without 
which  the  poetic  faculty  itself  lacks  a  vocation  and  remains 
mute.  It  is  not  merely  when  he  touches  personal  relations 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  impassioned,  as  in  his  ‘  Complaint  of  a 
‘  forsaken  Indian  Woman,’  or  in  that  poem  ‘  There  is  a  change, 

‘  and  I  am  poor,’  in  which  so  little  is  expressed,  and  so  much 
implied;  or  when,  lifting  up  his  heart  to  embrace  nations,  he 
records  the  ‘  Thought  of  a  Briton  on  the  Subjugation  of 
‘  Switzerland,’  or  breathes  that  devout  dirge  over  ‘the  Extinc- 
‘  tion  of  the  Venetian  Republic.’  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  all 
his  loftier  communings  with  nature,  when  he  interprets  her 
lonely  sighs,  or  deciphers  her  hieroglyphics,  or  *  counts  for  old 
‘  Time,’ 

‘  His  minutes,  by  reiterated  drops, 

Audible  tears,  from  some  invisible  source 
That  deepens  upon  Fancy.’ 

It  clings  to  the  four  fraternal  yew-trees  of  Borrowdale  as 
closely  as  the  ‘  unrejoicing  berries’  with  which  their  boughs  are 
‘  as  if  for  festal  purpose  decked :  ’  nor  is  there  in  all  that  mighty 
forest  of  poetry, 

‘  High  over-arched  with  echoing  walks  between,’ 

in  which  it  might  more  justly  be  said  that  the  spiritual  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Pan  w'as  for  the  first  time  truly  heard,  than  that  a  merely 
Pantheistic  w’orship  is  celebrated,  —  a  single  leaf  which  has  not 
been  shaken  with  the  breath  of  Passion,  or  a  fount  in  which 
Passion  has  not  dipped  her  hands. 

Passion,  too,  can  be  stately  and  unfamiliar,  as  in  that  passage 
in  Mr.  Landor’s  ‘Count  Julian,’  in  which  the  injured  Father 
addresses  Roderick :  — 

‘  The  hand  that  hurled  thy  chariot  o’er  its  wheels, 

That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  motionless 
As  molten  coursers  on  some  palace  gate. 

Shakes  as  with  palsied  age  before  thee  now.* 

But  to  return.  The  highest  and  most  passionate  reality  is 
that  which  belongs  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  That  half 
truth,  that 

‘  Most  men 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 

And  what  they  learn  in  suffering,  teach  in  song,' 

is  based  on  the  relations  between  passion  and  truth.  Suffering 
and  wrong,  so  far  as  they  initiate  a  soaring  spirit  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  a  painful  yet  purifying  reality,  are  among  the  whole¬ 
some  bitters  on  which  the  poet  feeds.  They  give  him  that 
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tender,  yet  austere  and  sharp  seriousness,  without  which  the 
imagination  cannot  work  through  the  sphere  which  it  must 
penetrate  before  it  issues  into  the  perfect  day.  The  error, 
however,  into  which  Mr.  Shelley  fell,  and  to  a  far  greater 
d^ree  Lord  Byron,  (who,  as  the  former  tells  us,  suggested  the 
lines  which  we  have  just  quoted,)  was  the  assumption — a  most 
unreasonable  one — that  the  poet  must  himself  be  the  victim  of 
suffering  and  wrong.  The  world  is  always  full  of  these  trials ; 
and  surely,  if  the  poet’s  sympathies  be  but  large  enough,  he  may 
kindle  into  a  wise  indignation,  or  *  share  the  passion  of  a  just 
*  disdain,’  though  he  should  have  no  personal  injuries  to  resist  or 
to  revenge.  Sympathy  is  essentially  connected  with  reality: 
Egotism,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  must  be  the  antagonist 
of  both ;  Yet  egotism  —  even  the  egotism  of  the  most  limited 
egotist  —  is  often  mistaken  for  passion.  Lord  Byron  would  in 
many  poems  have  been  thought  cold  but  for  the  enei^etic  exhi¬ 
bition  of  self-love  —  with  some  persons,  to  be  sure,  the  least  in¬ 
constant  form  of  affection.  The  same  is  true  of  Rousseau,  who 
felt  much  more  for  himself  than  others,  and  whose  egotism  is 
commonly  reflected  in  that  of  his  readers,  when  not  resented  by 
it.  Rightly  to  sympathise,  the  poet  ought  to  be  endowed  in 
equal  measure  with  unselflshness  and  with  sensibility ;  and  poetic 
passion  favours  this  twofold  endowment,  for  it  merges  the  poet’s 
merely  individual  being,  in  proportion  as  it  melts  it  into  that  of 
surrounding  things. 

Truth  of  passion,  though  rooted  in  the  soil  of  a  truthful  and 
poetic  heart  (and  where  the  moral  ground  of  poetry  is  shallow  its 
intellectual  growths  will  ever  be  stunted),  is  in  no  small  degree 
promoted,  as  well  as  guarded,  by  another  species  of  truth,  — 
truth  of  style.  While  the  importance  of  style  in  prose  com¬ 
positions  is  universally  acknowledged,  its  equal,  if  not  greater 
importance  in  verse  has  been  too  frequently  disregarded  by 
modem  poets.  With  the  merely  technical  rules  of  style  poetry 
has  indeed  little  concern ;  just  as  in  its  diction  it  is  able  (the 
more  apprehensive  method  of  the  imagination  superseding  such 
aid)  to  dispense  with  many  jiarticles  and  copulatives,  which 
are  yet  necessary  in  prose  as  links  to  unite  the  leading  parts  of 
speech,  and  define  their  mutual  relations.  Those  who  *  build 
‘  the  lofty  rhyme  ’  are  thus  enabled  to  discard  the  small  stones 
and  rubble,  and  to  rear  Cyclopean  walls,  of  materials  simple, 
solid,  and  proportionally  beautiful.  But  this  very  independence 
of  what  is  trivial  in  style  renders  attention  to  its  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  yet  more  obligatory.  Without  a  pure  and  masterly  style, 
a  poet  may  be  popular,  but  he  will  never  become  classical.  It  is 
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also  that  branch  of  the  poetic  art  in  which  the  poet  meets  with  the 
largest  return  for  his  expenditure  of  care ;  for  art,  in  its  higher 
dejmrtments,  works  unconsciously,  and  but  sophisticates  itself 
when  it  works  by  rule.  His  care,  however,  must  be  habitual, 
conscientious,  and  temperate;  and  not  the  overstrained  and 
morbid  labour  which  corrects  and  re-corrects  until  the  unity  of 
the  original  conception  is  lost,  and  all  freshness  has  been  dis¬ 
sipated.  •  Any  excessive  tension  of  the  faculties  precludes  the 
highest  species  of  art  —  art  which  hides  itself.  A  truthful  style 
is  a  vigorous  style;  which  of  itself  gives  individuality  to  character, 
vividness  to  description,  weight,  purpose  and  point  to  sentiment 
and  to  thought.  A  truthful  style  shows  itself  in  two  different 
ways:  truth  of  conception  —  that  is,  of  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric 
of  poetry — and  truth  of  diction.  The  logic  of  poetry  is  indeed 
distantly  related,  if  at  all,  to  the  syllogism  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  :  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  as  has  been  observed  before 
now,  that  the  imagination  works  by  a  logical  method  of  its  own ; 
and  that  he  only  who  is  impressed  by  its  laws  is  capable  of  those 
great  acts  of  induction,  deduction,  and  inference,  which  are  to  be 
found  alike  in  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  and  without  which  a  great 
poetic  creation  w'oultl  be  as  impossible  as  a  course  of  scientific 
discovery.  The  logic  of  poetry  has,  however,  humbler  functions 
likewise.  A  just  principle  of  division,  and  a  sagacious  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  matter,  are  necessary,  if  poetry  is  to  keep  as 
well  as  to  take  possession  of  the  hearts  of  men,  which  seldom  con¬ 
tinue  permanently  divorced  from  their  intellects  :  and  it  is  for 
W'ant  of  some  moderate  appreciation  of  categories,  that  there  are 
to  be  found  in  many  a  popular  poem  passages  which,  were  they 
not  tricked  out  in  gay  apparel,  would  carry  on  their  very  faces 
the  absurdity  and  incongruity  which  really  belongs  to  them. 

A  deficiency  of  truthfulness  in  style  is  yet  njore  noticeable  in 
the  bad  rhetoric  than  in  the  false  logic  of  ordinary  poetry.  It 
displays  itself  first  by  a  superabundance  of  figures.  A  metaphor 
tells  us  what  things  are  like,  not  what  they  are.  In  many  cases 
indeed  this  is  all  that  we  can  know ;  and  the  higher  species  of 
symbol,  by  tracing  things  apparently  diverse,  to  a  common  law, 
is  unquestionably  an  organ  of  philosophy.  It  is  in  fact  the 
basis  of  that  analogical  argument  upon  which  Bishop  Butler 
has  built  so  stately  a  fabric,  and  of  that  ‘  Philosophia  Prima,’ 
spoken  of  by  Bacon :  as  such,  too,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  parable,  the  great  oriental  method  of  instruction,  which, 
in  one  form  or  another,  has  flourished  on  every  soil.  Where 
employed  in  its  place  it  seems  impossible  to  prescribe  a  limit 
to  its  use :  for  it  is  the  most  concise,  the  most  piercing,  and 
the  most  luminous  method  of  imparting  ideas  at  once  compre- 
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hensive  and  subtle.  But  figurative  writing  has  passed  the  limits 
■within  which  it  can  minister  to  the  purely  beautiful,  as  often  as 
it  so  penetrates  the  subject  intended  to  be  illustrated,  as  to 
destroy  its  apparent  solidity,  and  to  leave  no  quiet  surface  for 
the  repose  of  light  and  shade.  Nor  do  figures,  when  used  out  of 
place,  simply  fail  in  effect.  They  are  exposed  to  a  yet  more  serious 
charge.  If  brought  in  to  make  plainer  what  is  already  plain,  they 
but  confuse  the  understanding  and  divert  the  attention  The 
result  is  worse  still,  if  they  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament, — for  they  then  betray  an  unsusceptibility  on  the  part 
of  the  poet  to  that  primal  beauty  of  truth,  which  finds  in  obtrusive 
ornament  only  an  incumbrance.  But  there  is  another  form  of 
error  more  mischievous  than  mere  excess.  It  is,  by  incongruous 
images,  and  yet  more  by  broken  or  absolutely  false  metaphors, 
that  untruthfulncss  in  the  rhetoric  of  poetry  is  fatally  evinced. 
In  most  such  cases  there  will  be  a  coldness  about  them,  and 
probably  a  prolixity  of  expression,  which  prove  that  they  were 
but  after  thoughts.  Another  and  more  common  defect  in  style 
is  the  use  of  quasi-metaphors  in  its  ordinary  texture ;  a  tawdri¬ 
ness  which,  without  imparting  significance,  destroys  all  manly 
plainness,  and  produces  nothing  but  what  is  incoherent  and  in¬ 
conclusive.  Analogous  to  this  defect  is  that  of  showy  lines, 
ambitious  point,  and  over- vivacious  expressions  which,  as  it  were, 
admire  themselves,  and  mar  the  context.  When  ISIr.  Shelley 
speaks  of 

‘  That  paradise  of  exiles,  Ital}’’,* 
and  Lord  Byron  describes  the  human  skull  as 

‘  The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul,’ 

we  neither  deny  the  energy  nor  the  elevemess  of  the  expression. 
But  would  Homer  or  Dante,  or  Shakspeare,  have  variegated 
their  poetic  robes  with  such  purple  patches  ?  As  soon  would 
they  have  cut  capers  at  a  coronation.  These  are  the  sallies  of 
an  irregular  ambition,  catching  at  applause ;  and  they  are  as 
inconsistent  with  that  grave,  unrapacious,  scarcely  conscious 
desire  for  sympathy,  which  ouglit  to  be  a  poet’s  external 
stimulus,  as  with  that  quietness  and  confidence  which  is  his 
internal  strength. 

Another  element  in  style  alluded  to  above,  is  that  of  diction. 
Here,  also,  the  first  requisite  is  truth.  Unequivocal  words  alone 
carry  weight  with  them.  Vivid  truth  prevents  dlffuscness  also ; 
for  truth  implies  character,  and  it  is  through  brief,  select  ex¬ 
pression  that  thoughts  exhibit  their  characteristic  features  with 
a  prominence  unblunted  by  details.  Clearness  and  intensity 
are  thus  found  together;  and  to  write  with  these  is  to  write 
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with  force.  Words  are  frequently  called  the  dress  of  thought; 
but  they  stand  to  it  in  a  much  closer  relation,  clothing  it  con- 
substantially  as  the  skin  covers  the  body,  or  as  the  bark  covers 
the  tree.  We  think  in  language :  as  our  thoughts  are,  our  words 
will  be ;  nor  can  we  think  truthfully  without  rejecting  vague 
constructions,  grammatical  irregularities  or  feebleness,  and  excess 
in  the  use  of  poetical  licences.  There  is  a  mystery  in  words ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  full  power  which  they  possess  not 
only  in  consequence  of  their  defined  meaning,  and  through  their 
associations,  but  also  from  those  untranslateable  ideas  which  are 
yet  effectually  insinuated  into  us  by  their  harmony  and  cadence. 
Very  stately  processions  of  words  are  frequently  marshalled 
with  a  very  prosaic  pageantry ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
but  two  or  three  words  are  found  together,  the  spirit  of  poetry 
may  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  is  the  singular  felicity  of  our 
language  that,  by  its  two  elements,  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon, 
two  different  species  of  impression  are  conveyed.  Words  of 
a  Latin  origin  address  the  intellect  chiefly,  and  impart  their 
meaning  to  it  with  a  peculiar  distinctness.  That  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  is  arrived  at  by  analysis,  and  as  if  by  a  rapid  process  of 
translation ;  for  which  reason,  it  can  only  be  thus  presented 
to  the  heart  and  the  moral  being,  as  it  were  through  a  veil. 
The  Latin  element  of  our  language  is  therefore  peculiarly  ser¬ 
viceable  where  dignity  is  required,  and  where  complex  thoughts 
or  delicate  gradations  of  sentiment,  like  the  neutral  colours  of 
a  picture,  are  to  be  revealed.  The  Saxon  element,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  one  in  which  moral  truth  resides.  Its  brief 
appeals  come  home  to  us  immediately,  not  mediately ;  address 
our  w’hole  being  and  not  a  portion  of  it ;  and  thus,  borne  in  upon 
us  instantaneously  and  intensely,  speak  directly  to  the  heart,  in 
its  own  words  of  pathos  and  of  power.  Neither  part  of  our 
language  should  be  depreciated;  but  wherever  the  Saxon  part 
conveys  the  exact  meaning,  it  conveys  it  best;  and  by  those 
writers  whose  merits  arc  truth  and  strength,  it  will  ever  be 
made  the  substance  of  their  diction. 

There  is  yet  another  department  of  poetic  truth  —  that, 
namely,  which  relates  to  the  picturesque  in  landscape.  A 
truthful  observation  of  scenery  is  a  different  thing  from  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  it.  In  most  modern  poetry  description  occupies 
a  large  space ;  (in  some  instances  man  becomes  but  a  dot  in 
the  landscape ;)  —  but  it  is  seldom  executed  wdth  even  technical 
accuracy,  and  yet  more  seldom  with  a  higher  truth.  The  poets 
of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  picturesque  nature  as  so 
entirely  subordinate  to  man,  that  they  have  hardly  left  us  a 
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single  poetical  landscape.  Humboldt,  in  his  Kosmos,  citing 
Schiller,  has  observed  of  the  Greeks :  ‘  With  them  the  landscape 
*  is  always  the  mere  background  of  a  picture,  in  the  foreground 
‘  of  which  human  figures  are  moving.’  It  was  rather  the  pleasur¬ 
able  than  the  beautiful  that  they  prized  in  nature ;  yet  their  de¬ 
scriptive  touches,  however  light,  are  always  spirited,  and  are 
faithful  whenever  they  demand  notice  and  descend  to  particuhirs. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  affirm  that  either  in  painting 
or  in  poetry  truth  is  sacrificed  by  the  process  of  poetic  general¬ 
isation.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  determine  what  that  pro¬ 
cess,  commonly  spoken  of  .at  random,  really  is.  It  does  not 
consist  in  the  description  of  imaginary  scenes  made  up  of  finer 
materials  than  have  affinity  with  this  earth;  nor  yet  in  the 
composition  of  eclectic  land^pcs  by  the  arbitrary  juxtaposition 
of  natural  features  modelled  upon  different  types  of  beauty. 

It  is  effected,  we  should  say,  by  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
those  features  in  a  scene  which  are  essential  and  characteristic, 
and  by  the  vivid  delineation  of  them,  unincumbered  by  details, 
which  would  only  conceal  them.  It  requires,  therefore,  a 
learned  eye,  and  a  knowledge  of  Nature’s  comparative  anatomy. 
To  generalise  is  but  to  mark  the  generic  in  contradistinction  to 
the  particular ;  and  thus  to  extricate  and  exhibit  that  ideal 
which  nature,  while  she  suggests  it,  is  careful  also,  as  though 
with  a  disciplina  arcani  of  her  owm,  to  veil  beneath  her  multiform 
and  ever  changing  robes.  Art,  which  has  neither  the  life, 
the  variety,  nor  the  fathomless  depth  of  nature,  compensates 
for  these  defects  by  discriminativeness ;  and,  exercising  a  reve¬ 
rential  criticism  on  nature,  selects  one  meaning  from  nature’s 
countless  meanings,  isolates  it,  and  places  it  before  us  with  a 
luminous  precision  and  permanence.  Thus  to  interpret  nature, 
is  not  to  improve  nature ;  but  to  bring  one  of  her  simpler  har¬ 
monies  within  the  ken  of  inferior  intelligences,  which,  in  the 
infinitude  of  her  complex  harmonies,  would  otherwise  have  found 
there  nothing  but  confusion.  Such  generalisation  is  a  process 
of  subtraction,  not  addition,  —  of  dividing  into  groups,  not  of 
crowding  into  masses;  and  while  it  renders  the  scene  ob¬ 
jectively  more  general,  by  divesting  it  of  local  and  accidental 
particulars,  it  at  the  same  time  stamps  upon  the  picture  the 
unity  of  the  genus,  and  supplies  it  with  that  palpable  centre 
which  the  finite  symmetry  of  art  requires.  It  reproduces  the 
scene  that  we  beheld,  not  as  it  was  seen  only,  but  as  remem¬ 
bered  :  and  it  presents  it  not  merely  as  taken  in  by  the  eye  of 
the  sense,  but  as  recognised  by  that  eye  of  the  Imagination  which 
‘  half  creates’  in  order  that  it  may  wholly  receive.  For  whether 
we  contemplate  a  scene  from  nature’s  cxhaustlcss  gallery,  or  a 
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copy  of  it  by  a  human  hand,  something  more  than  attention  is 
requisite.  Tlie  mind  must  he  active  not  passive.  Nor  can  we, 
without  a  sympathetic  energy  on  our  part,  truly  discern  the 
beauty  which  lies  before  us. 

A  scene  rightly  generalised  is  not  less  hut  more  true  than 
that  of  which  the  casual  phaenomena  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror, 
because  it  presents  to  us  in  separate  purity  the  intellectual  and 
abiding  truth  of  nature ;  and  it  becomes  ideal  merely  by  re¬ 
vealing  nature’s  ideas,  which  ever  correspond  with  those  of  a 
sound  imagination.  A  great  portrait  painter  will  catch  a  truer 
likeness  tlian  the  best  |K)ssible  Daguerreotype.*  He  too  sees  the 
essential  by  becoming  blind  to  the  accidental.  In  nature,  as  in 
art,  the  superfluous  is  ever  at  war  with  the  beautiful,  the  strong, 
and  the  spiritual.  Old  truths  have,  therefore,  still  to  be  re¬ 
discovered,  tlie  good  to  be  disinterred,  and  the  beautiful  to  be 
revealed  again.  Though  the  arts  that  minister  to  nature  can 
but  give  her  of  her  own,  yet  that  they  can  give ;  and  poetic 
generalisation,  by  simply  wafting  away,  as  with  a  purer  breath, 
the  cloud  that  obscures  her  countenance,  imparts  to  her 
‘  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  ^ 

The  consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream.’ 

The  truth  of  these  principles  is  confirmed  by  their  congruity 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  drama,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
ideal  in  character  is  attained  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  they  coincide,  indeed,  with  that  whole  theory  of  art,  as 
old  as  Aristotle,  by  which  representation  is  distinguished  from 
servile  copying.  On  such  grounds  only  can  art  vindicate  its 
proper  place,  as  something  above  that  nature  in  the  concrete, 
which  is  the  sole  domain  of  the  sensual  eye ;  and  as  rising  there¬ 
fore  into  harmony  with  that  universal,  creative,  and  exalted 
nature  which  the  poetic  insight  alone  can  reach.  It  is  only 
when  we  acknowledge  the  affinity  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
—  perceiving  beauty  itself  to  be  but  the  outward  manifestation 
of  the  highest  truth  which  commeasures  and  reconciles  the 
truth  of  idea  and  the  truth  of  fact, — that  we  can  appreciate  the 
dignity  of  art.  Art,  so  considered,  becomes  the  excellence  of 
imagined  beauty,  yet  not  illusory ;  and  is  at  once  the  widest 
reality  of  nature’s  truth,  yet  the  freest  from  all  participation  in 
the  common  or  the  unclean.  The  ‘  fundamental  antithesis,’  under 
which  successive  facts  are  reduced  to  ideas,  exists  equally  in  the 

*  See  in  ‘  Hay’s  Science  of  Proportions  in  the  Human  Head  and 
Countenance’  (p.  35.  and  note  E.),  two  passages  very  applicable  to  our 
present  purpose  from  Cousins’  ‘Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful :’ — ‘Art 
‘  must  devote  itself  to  the  production  of  the  ideal  and  of  nature  equally.’ 
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arts  as  in  the  sciences,  where  Dr.  Whewcll  has  used  it  for  the 
expression  of  philosophical  truth. 

Untruthfulncss  in  the  delineation  of  outward  nature  is  the 
fault  by  which  a  poet’s  insincerity  is  most  easily  detected; 
though  this  is  a  fault  not  likely  ever  to  exist  in  one  department 
only.  Untruthfulness  in  the  representation  of  character  is  of 
course  obsei^-able  only  by  those  who  have  an  eye  for  character ; 
and  its  absence  will  be  easily  pardoned  by  all  to  whom  poetry  is 
but  an  amusement,  an  opiate,  or  a  dram.  False  sentiment  will 
find  many  to  sympathise  with  it :  false  passion  will  pass  with 
many  who  yet  could  well  appreciate  true  passion:  false  logic 
and  a  general  artificialness  in  style  will  meet  with  few  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  earnest  to  demand  truth  in  such  matters, — or  who 
have  faith  enough  even  to  be  sceptics.  But  false  description 
is  a  scandal  to  the  outward  senses:  and  if  a  poet  plants  his 
willows  on  the  mountain  side,  or  insists  u|)on  the  ycomanly  oak 
bathing  its  unbound  tresses  in  the  flowing  stream, —  still  more 
should  his  apples  be  bold  enough  to  come  ‘  before  the  swallow 
*  dares,’  and  his  lambs  begin  to  bleat  for  a  better  shepherd  ‘  when 
‘  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold,’  he  may  possibly,  if  not  very 
much  the  fashion,  fall  in  with  readers  who  will  object  to  being 
deceived  with  their  eyes  open.  Untruthfulncss  in  description 
is  sometimes  called  want  of  keeping.  We  should  have  included 
this  want  by  name  in  our  black  list  of  offences  against  poetic 
truth,  but  that,  properly  understood,  it  is  less  a  special  offence 
than  the  essence  of  them  all.  For,  truth  of  keeping  is  the  largest 
form  of  truth.  Where  it  exists,  not  only  will  truth  be  found 
in  the  various  departments  •which  we  have  enumerated;  but 
those  departments  of  2)oetry,  and  indeed  all  its  elements,  will 
be  combined  in  just  proportions.  More  than  a  certain  amount 
of  moral  sentiment,  for  example,  will  not  accord  with  more 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  human  passion,  however  genuine 
both  of  them  may  be.  The  diction,  which  would  be  prolix  in 
dramatic  or  narrative  verse  may  be  in  admirable  keeping  with 
that  meditative  poetry,  in  which  a  thought  has  a  substantive  value 
on  its  own  account  —  ‘  filling  its  horn  with  light  ’  as  it  advances 
from  phase  to  phase,  till  it  stands  before  us  full-faced.  Thus 
also  the  degree  in  which  description  should  enter  into  a  poem  is 
a  question  of  keeping.  A  picture  by  Raphael  would  not  have 
been  improved,  if  the  landscape  part  of  it  had  been  made  more 
prominent. 

It  is  not,'  indeed,  the  quantity  and  prominence  of  the  land¬ 
scape  only,  but  its  character  also,  which  is  determined  by  the 
general  character  of  the  picture;  and  it  has  been  poetically 
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pointed  out*,  that  those  early  masters  whose  predominant  eha- 
racteristies  were  aspiration  and  sanctity,  chose,  as  a  fit  interpreter 
for  the  siiintly  forms  in  the  foreground,  a  sky  whose  purity  and 
simplicity  should  be  expressive  of  the  infinity  of  heaven  —  the 
‘  luminous  distance  ’  of  evening,  with  its  pale  green,  or  the 
morning’s  ‘  still  small  voice  of  level  twilight  behind  purple  hills,’ 
so  suggestive  of  *  spiritual  hope,  of  longing  and  escape.’  In  cor¬ 
roboration  of  this  remark  it  will  be  observed  that  pictures  in 
which  one  artist  has  painted  the  figures  and  another  the  land¬ 
scape,  are  not  often  noted  for  their  harmony  or  their  truth. 
A  still  more  intimate  union  has,  indeed,  been  attempted; 
and  there  are  pictures  in  which  a  Venetian  hand  has  supplied 
the  colouring  to  a  Florentine  design.  If  such  pictures  are  among 
the  wonders  of  art,  they  are  seldom  its  best  examples.  The 
colouring  of  Titian  would  have  sensualised,  and  the  radiance 
of  Coreggio  have  etherialised  the  conceptions  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  ;  but  the  loss  of  his  sublime  strength,  thus  neutralised,  would 
not  have  been  compensated  for  by  any  accession  of  alien  quali¬ 
ties.  Nor  more  successful,  probably,  would  have  been  the  expe¬ 
riment,  in  case  those  earlier  masters,  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
had  been  able  to  add  the  Florentine  vigour  of  design  and  variety 
of  composition  to  their  own  especial  merits  —  spiritual  elevation, 
and  the  quietude  of  pathetic  beauty.  It  is  common,  indeed,  to 
express  an  edifying  amazement  on  account  of  their  want  of 
variety,  relief,  &c.  While  many  an  eloquent  connoisseur  has 
been  doling  out  to  them  his  supercilious  and  qualified  com¬ 
mendations,  young  ladies,  fresh  from  the  boarding  school,  have 
turned  for  a  moment  from  the  Guido  or  the  Carlo  Dolce  which 
they  were  copying,  to  glance  at  a  Saint  of  Pinturrichio,  Perugino, 
or  tlie  old  Seer  of  Fiesole ;  and  have  compassionately  wondered 
that  the  austere  should  be  unbending  also,  that  the  ascetic  should 
be  unfamiliar,  and  that  the  absorbed  should  reply  to  their  inquiries 
with  such  unloquacious  eyes.  Objections  brought  against  great 
works,  not  on  the  ground  of  faults  but  of  deficiencies,  are  for 
the  most  part  frivolous  and  vexatious;  for  no  excellency  is 
attained  except  by  sacrifice.  Every  great  jwem  as  well  as 
picture  by  necessity  includes  some  high  qualities  in  a  greater, 
and  some  in  a  lesser  degree;  and,  to  be  perfect  or  approach 
perfection,  it  must  possess  them  in  a  due  proportion.  This  pro¬ 
portion  is  determined,  not  by  external  rule,  but  inwardly,  by  the 
imagination,  which  conceived  the  poem  originally,  and  conceived 
it  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  just  keeping  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  truth  of  the  imagination.  If  this  proportionate  truth 


•  ‘  Modern  Painters,*  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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be  wanting,  not  only  will  the  result  be  unsatisfactory,  but  the 
work  will  thus  be  proved  to  have  been  spurious  in  its  origin ; 
since  a  work  of  art,  to  be  genially  produced,  must  be  homo¬ 
geneous  or  harmonised.  It  is  imjwssible  for  a  healthy  imagi¬ 
nation  to  beget  hybrids  or  monsters ;  these  are  not  natural 
conceptions :  but  it  is  very  easy  for  an  unsteady  and  uninspired 
hand  to  join  together  a  piece  of  ill-assorted  though  splendid 
patchwork. 

Meanwhile,  a  first-rate  poem  supposes  a  still  higher  unity. 
It  is  not  only  the  product  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the  off¬ 
spring  and  exponent  of  the  poet’s  total  being.  Now,  the  being 
of  man  is  one;  his  various  faculties  exhibiting  but  different 
modes  of  intellectual  action,  and  his  manifold  principles  of 
thought  branching  out  from  a  single  stem.  The  unity  of 
the  poet’s  nature  ought,  therefore,  to  be  imaged  in  his  intel¬ 
lectual  progeny.  Every  portion  of  it,  as  it  grows,  must  be  a 
true  reflection  from  his  own  mind,  or  from  nature  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  that  mind;  its  elements,  how'cver  complex,  must  be 
fused  into  a  crystalline  oneness;  its  parts  must  be  graduated 
by  a  just  law  of  proportion.  The  result  of  all,  namely,  a  perfect 
truth  of  keeping  will,  consequently,  be  but  an  expansion  of  that 
truth  which  was  inherent  in  the  impulse  and  germinal  idea  from 
which  the  poem  sprang.  These  observations  are  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  every  first-rate  poet  is  felt  to  be  the  regent  of  a 
separate  sphere,  and  the  master  of  a  complete  poetic  world  of  his 
own ;  in  which,  while  every  element  is  proportionate  to  every 
other  element,  it  is  not  less  distinguished  by  its  dissimilarity, 
both  as^  to  relative  proportion  and  intrinsic  character,  from 
the  corresponding  element  in  the  work  of  other  poets.  Their 
mode  of  viewing  life,  character,  and  nature  is  as  different  in  the 
several  great  poets,  as  is  the  species  of  thought,  sentiment,  or 
passion  which  they  express.  A  corresponding  diversity  will  be 
always  found  in  their  styles,  however  free  from  mannerism.  In 
one  it  is  expressive,  in  another  suggestive ;  in  one  energetic,  in 
another  adroit.  In  Dante  it  is  intense,  in  Milton  solemn,  in 
Homer  divinely  familiar  and  friendly,  in  Shakspeare  elastic  and 
joyously  strong,  unexhausted  in  resource,  and  incalculable  as  the 
curves  of  shells  or  the  endless  variety  of  outline  in  forests  and 
clouds.  In  all  it  is  truthful.  For  art  in  its  versatility  is  a 
shadow  of  nature’s  infinitude ;  and  many  revelations  still  leave 
the  depths  of  truth  unfathomed.  * 

*  The  same  diversity  will  be  found  in  the  mode  in  which  different 
poets  exhibit  the  faculty  of  what  is  called  poetical  painting.  ‘  The 
‘  representations  in  the  “  Fairy  Queen,”  in  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and  in 
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It  18  from  a  perfect  truth  of  keeping  that  poetry  chiefly  de¬ 
rives  its  verisimilitude — a  quality  without  which  it  can  make  no 
appeal  to  the  heart.  Poetry  professes  to  have  witnessed  that  of 
which  it  makes  report.  If  its  witness  be  true,  the  sympathies  of 
men  will  eventually  seal  that  truth  and  receive  that  witness :  if 
its  tidings  be  but  hearsay,  its  empiricism  will  be  proved  by  the 
inconsistent  babbling  with  which  men  describe  what  they  have 
not  known.  Let  a  man’s  theme  be  ever  so  high  or  ever  so  low, 
he  may  have  seen  what  he  speaks  of,  or  he  may  have  only 
wished  to  see  it.  Burns,  when  he  describes  a  daisy  uprooted  by 
the  plough,  is  not  more  truthful  than  Dante,  when  Dante  sings 
of  the  choirs  that  rejoice  in  heaven.  The  former  sees  with  true 
poetic  insight  that  which  actually  exists ;  tlie  latter  with  a  more 
creative  eye,  but  with  equal  truthfulness,  sees  that  which  might 
exist,  and  which,  if  it  existed,  would  appear  as  it  presented 
itself  to  him  in  definite  and  authentic  vision.  It  is  thus  that  in 
arduous  instances  of  fore-shortening,  positions  of  the  human 
form  which  could  never  have  been  observed,  even  in  the  model, 
by  the  outward  eye  of  the  painter,  are  fmthfully  exhibited  by 
his  inspired  guesses.  Dante’s  unshaken  self-possession  in  the 
midst  of  the  marvels  around  him,  is  itself  a  proof  that  his  vision 
was  true ;  for  had  it  been  false,  that  artificial  excitement,  which 
alone  could  have  sustained  the  illusion,  would  have  swept  him 
into  the  vortices  of  splendour  and  motion  which  he  describes ; 
and  he  would  have  written  with  as  unsteady  a  hand  as  his 
imitators  have  ever  done.  Self-possession,  a  thing  very  diflferent 
from  unimpassioned  sedateness,  is  a  note  of  mature  greatness 
in  poetry ;  and  it  is  so  noble  a  resultant  of  it  that  Repose  itself, 
which  lias  often  been  extolled  as  an  ultimate  merit  in  art,  may, 
perhaps,  derive  no  small  part  of  its  charm  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  among  the  modes  by  which  self-possession  is  evinced.  This 
is  one  of  the  characteristics,  which  mark  the  analogy  between 
the  inspiration  of  the  true  poet  and  that  of  the  true  prophet. 
Without  it  enthusiasm  runs  into  madness,  and  passion  is  self¬ 
destructive  :  without  it  greatness,  instead  of  rolling  onward  in 
an  ever  ascending  wave,  perpetually  tumbles  over  like  a  breaker, 
and  loses  itself  in  foam.  Closely  allied  to  self-possession  is  that 
rare  attribute  —  poetic  Moderation  —  which  excludes  such  ex- 

‘  Dante’s  “  Inferno,”  have  each  a  specific  character,  appropriate  to 
‘  the  poems  in  which  they  are  found  respectively.  The  first  are 
‘  dream-like,  fit  for  fairy-iand  ;  the  second  are  cosmological :  they  are 
‘  grand  symbols  of  the  universe ;  while  Dante’s  Spirit-world,  espe- 
‘  daily  the  first  division  of  it,  is  described  with  matter-of-fact  parti- 
*  cularity.’  —  Appendix  to  Coleridge’s  ‘  Biographia  Literaria,'  —  last 
edition. 
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aggcrated  admiration  of  one  especial  excellence  as  might  lead 
to  the  neglect  of  others.  The  highest  poetry  rests  upon  a 
right  adjustment  of  contending  claims.  Some  persons  are 
advocates  of  the  sensuous,  and  others  of  what  has  latterly 
been  called  the  subjective ;  but  poetry  of  the  first  order  reconciles 
both  demands,  —  being  of  all  things  the  most  intellectual  in 
its  method  and  scope,  while  in  its  form  and  imagery  it  is 
the  largest  representation  of  visible  things.  Partaking  at  once 
of  the  nature  both  of  Science  and  of  Art,  it  spiritualises  the 
outward  w’orld  while  it  embodies  the  world  of  Thought. 
It  eomposes  also  the  border  warfare  between  passion  and 
imagination.  Though  passion  frees  a  man  from  self,  yet  it 
sells  him  in  bondage  to  outward  things ;  —  it  clasps  the  material 
world  like  a  vine,  sucks  out  and  circulates  its  life  blood,  stirs 
up  heroic  natures  to  high  achievements,  —  and  yet,  being  servile 
in  its  nature,  it  makes  the  end  of  their  wanderings  a  blind  subjec¬ 
tion  to  Fate.  Passion  is,  therefore,  the  sanguine  life  of  that  tragic 
poetry  which  hailed  in  Bacchus  a  master,  — just  as  the  poetry 
of  mirth  and  grace  boasted  a  protector  in  Mercury.  The  imagina¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  through  all  barriers,  spurns  the 
mountain  tops  and  feeds  on  each  succeeding  object,  but  only  till 
it  has  gmned  strength  to  outsoar  it.  This  is  the  poetry  which 
sought  a  patron  in  Apollo,  —  the  lord  of  light,  deliverance,  and 
healing.  Passion  by  itself  w’ould  violate  the  freedom,  imagina¬ 
tion  would  transcend  the  limits  of  art.  Whatever  qualities 
tend  to  maintain  this  twofold  equipoise,  to  which  the  innu¬ 
merable  balances  of  jKKJtry  are  subordinate,  promote  its  keeping 
and  its  truth. 

Poetry  is  a  large  thing,  and  poetic  truth  is  but  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  it.  There  are  few  of  its  departments  which  have  not 
been  ably  illustrated  in  the  recent  as  well  ns  the  earlier  periods 
of  English  literature  ;  and  to  exalt  any  one  of  them  with  exclu¬ 
sive  reverence,  is  among  the  last  things  we  should  desire.  The 
root  of  theological  heresy  has  been  traced  to  a  disposition  arbi¬ 
trarily  to  select  and  lift  on  high  some  one  great  verity,  which 
in  thus  losing  its  relative  position  loses  half  its  value.  And  no 
doubt  such  a  disposition  is  equally  fruitful  in  poetical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  heresies.  It  has  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  we  could 
not  better  illustrate  our  views  respecting  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry 
than  by  these  imperfect  remarks  on  that  poetic  truth,  which  we 
account  his  most  striking  characteristic  ;  and  which,  from  its  in¬ 
timate  relations  with  strength  and  with  beauty,  we  deem  the 
foundation  of  excellence,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  every  art 
that  possesses  a  moral  origin,  and  subserves  a  human  end. 
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TTp  to  the  Reformation,  or  nearly  so.  Art  was  the  pensioner 
and  ally  of  religion.  During  the  middle  ages  she  was  not 
only  her  favourite  handmaid,  but  one  of  her  most  attractive 
teachers.  The  productions  of  religious  Art  were  declared  to  be 
‘  laymen’s  books ;  ’ — schoolmasters  to  teach  ignorant  people  the 
way  of  faith,  and  stimulants  to  excite  them  to  devotion.  Yet, 
in  many  respects  Art,  and  more  especially  the  Art  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  which  these  volumes  principally  relate,  is  the  worst 
jKissible  expositor  both  of  religious  facts  and  of  religious  doctrines. 
The  least  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Legendary 
Art  of  the  middle  ages  has  dealt  with  the  representation  of 
incorporeal  beings,  and  with  spiritual  teaching,  will  satisfy  us  of 
this.  We  shall  see  at  once  how  the  artist  and  the  legend 
writer  have  borrowed  from  each  other,  and  built  upon  each 
other ;  and  how  encouraged  by  this  mutual  reliance,  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  literal  and  the  spiritual,  the  actual  and  the  mythical, 
have  been  disregarded  and  overleapt  by  both,  —  tintil  the  involved 
and  intricate  result  has  become  a  ponderous  system  of  dim  alle¬ 
gory  and  puerile  fable — too  vast  for  the  most  capacious  belief, 
and  calculated,  by  its  contradiction  to  all  ordinary  experience, 
to  invite  and  encourage  universal  scepticism. 

We  will  consider  first  a  part  of  the  subject  which  is  not 
included  in  Mrs.  Jameson’s  eloquent  and  beautiful  volumes,  but 
is  excellently  treated  by  M.  Didron ;  —  the  manner  in  which 
the  Divinity  was  represented  in  ancient  religious  Art. 

Many  centuries  elapsed  before  Christians  ventured  to  delineate 
in  bodily  form,  the  ineffable  majesty  of  the  Eternal  Father,  whom 
no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see.  In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Benedictional  of  St  Ethelwold,  —  an  inestimable  manuscript 
illustrated  in  the  best  manner  of  the  tenth  century, — the  Holy 
Spirit  is  depictured  as  descending  upon  the  Saviour,  at  his  bap¬ 
tism,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  represent 
the  awful  Being,  whose  approving  voice,  benignly  utter^  from 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  solemn  rite.  In 
a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  manuscript,  where  the  holy  child 
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is  presented  in  the  temple,  a  mysterious  hand,  the  hand  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  issuing  from  the  clouds  above,  points  out  the  babe  to 
the  aged  Simeon  and  Anna.  That  mighty  pointing  hand,  the 
idea  of  which  was  derived  from  certain  passages  in  Ezekiel 
(ii.  9.;  viii.  1.  3.),  and  which  is  common,  in  several  forms,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin  art,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  everlasting  Father,  until  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  that  time  artists  became 
bolder :  and,  the  ice  once  broken.  Art  seems  to  have  rushed  for¬ 
ward  unawed  to  the  indulgence  of  its  wildest  caprices.  The  Great 
First  Cause  appeared  originally  as  an  aged  man ;  afterwards  as  a 
crowned  king,  or  as  an  emperor,  elothed  in  imperial  purple, 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  orb  of  universal  sovereignty;  and  finally, 
near  upon  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  pope,  vested  in 
a  cope  and  crowned  with  the  tiara.  The  danger  and  debase¬ 
ment,  the  anthropomor[)hitic  tendency,  of  this  humanisation  of 
the  form  of  the  Divinity,  is  obvious.  Its  predominance  indeed 
was  not  established  without  great  opposition*;  but  it  ultimately 
prevailed  universally. 

The  representation  of  the  Divine  Son  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
thought  less  liable  to  the  objections  which  had  been  so  long  en¬ 
tertained  against  the  personification  of  the  Father.  But  it  had 
perils  of  its  own.  Tradition  overlayed  it  with  fables ;  and  theo¬ 
logians  made  it  a  subject  of  controversy.  Here,  too,  the  earliest 
representations  were  only  Symbolical  —  symbolical  of  the  oflSce 
of  the  Redeemer.  He  was  the  lamb  slain  for  the  sins  of  all  man¬ 
kind:  and  was  therefore  depicted,  as  such,  standing  upon  an 
eminence,  the  blood  flowing  down  from  his  wounded  side  in  every 
direction  in  innumerable  rills :  Or  he  was  a  pelican  freely  dis¬ 
pensing  his  blood  for  the  nurture  of  his  spiritual  children.  The 
figure  of  the  cross  naturally  brought  to  mind  Him  who  hung 
upon  the  accursed  tree :  the  lion,  again,  was  a  prophetical  symbol, 
from  its  being  the  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  the  fish 
had  not  only  a  connexion  with  the  waters  of  baptism,  but  in  its 
Greek  name  —  composed  of  the  initial  lettei's  of  ’Iijo-oCr  Xpurros 
Seov  Tios ’S.fOTTjp  —  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  the  Saviour, 
was  found  to  contain  a  mystical  declaration  of  the  generation 
and  office  of  the  Redeemer !  But,  in  process  of  time,  the 
symbols  w'ere  mistaken  or  abused.  Practices  sprang  up  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  them  which  did  not  please  the  church.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  use  of  the  most  customary  of  them,  the  lamb,  was 
accordingly,  forbidden;  and  in  its  stead  the  veritable  human 
form  of  Him,  who  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
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was  directed  to  be  lifted  up  before  all  eyes.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  crucifix. 

But  out  of  the  same  decree  arose  a  celebrated  dispute.  If 
the  Redeemer  was  to  be  imaged  as  he  appeared  upon  earth,  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  The  want 
was  no  sooner  made  known,  than  authentic  representations  were 
discovered  on  every  hand.  It  was  found  that  Nicodemus  and 
Saint  Luke,  and  even  Pontius  Pilate,  had  painted  portraits  of 
the  Son  of  Man ;  and  that  the  poor  woman,  whom  his  compassion 
had  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood,  after  she  had  spent  all  her  sub¬ 
stance  upon  earthly  doctors,  had  testified  her  gratitude  by  the 
erection  of  a  votive  marble  statue.  But  the  favourite  likenesses, 
as  their  title  indicates,  were  the  verce  icones  impressed  upon 
napkins:  and  among  these  two  were  pre-eminent.  One  was 
found  upon  the  handkerchief  of  a  woman,  who,  as  the  Saviour 
passed  to  Calvary,  bending  and  staggering  under  the  burden 
and  agony  of  his  cross,  with  true  womanly  compassion  wiped  the 
great  drops  ‘  as  of  blood  ’  from  off  his  brow.  The  other,  similarly 
impressed,  had  been  sent  by  the  Saviour  himself  to  an  earthly  po¬ 
tentate.  King  Abgarus  of  Edcssa  desired  to  possess  a  portrait  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  commissioned  his  principal  painter,  the  president 
of  his  Royal  Academy,  to  proceed  to  Judea  to  accomplish  his 
royal  desire.  The  face  of  the  Redeemer  shone  so  bright  that 
it  foiled  the  painter’s  art :  But  the  royal  piety  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  unrewarded.  The  Saviour  applied  a  handkerchief  to 
his  countenance,  and  sent  back  a  miraculous  likeness  under  the 
care  of  the  baffled  artist. 

Both  these  likenesses  represented  the  Redeemer  as  a  comely 
person,  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  the  fairest  among  the 
children  of  men.  But  it  was  thought  by  the  Eastern  divines 
that  the  mystery  of  the  work  of  redemption  would  be  rendered 
more  sublime,  if  certain  descriptions,  both  prophetical  and  his¬ 
torical,  of  the  mean  and  abject  appearance  of  the  Messiah  were 
accepted  literally.  Upon  this  ground  they  contended  against 
the  accuracy  of  the  verce  icones :  And  the  question  divided 
the  whole  Christian  world.  East  and  West  were  marshalled 
under  opposing  banners.  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose 
were  ranged  against  the  authority  of  Cyril,  Tertullian, 
Justin,  and  a  scarcely  less  noble  band  of  followers.  In  the 
course  of  years  the  Eastern  Church  became  divided  against 
itself ;  Chrysostom  and  Gregory  Nyssen  dissented  from  the 
general  voice  of  their  brethren  —  and  the  verce  icones  triumphed. 
The  letter  of  Lentulus,  most  fortunately  discovered  and  most 
conveniently  descriptive,  portrayed  the  person  of  the  Saviour 
in  a  way  entirely  opposed  to  the  Eastern  theory.  The  victory 
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•was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  by  the 
eloquence  of  St.  Bernard;  who  declared  that  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  Son  of  Man  exceeded  that  of  angels,  and  was  an 
object  of  joy  and  admiration  to  the  heavenly  hosts.  The 
triumph  was  completed  by  the  canonisation  of  the  charitable 
woman  to  whom  the  church  was  indebted  for  the  best  known 
vera  icon,  by  the  pretty  name,  (although  it  be  either  a  blunder 
or  an  anagram)  of  Veronica,  and  by  the  granting  of  indulgences 
to  pious  pilgrims  to  the  holy  sudarium.  And,  finally,  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  church,  uiK>n  this  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
has  been  subsequently  proved  by  the  event.  The  miraculous 
sudarium  of  Veronica  clearly  possesses  the  power  of  self-multi¬ 
plication.  Whether  it  can  be  multiplied  by  splitting,  as  it 
seems  bank  notes  can  be,  we  are  not  informed; — but  we  have 
found  accounts  of  nine  of  these  wonderful  handkerchiefs  scattered 
about  in  various  places  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany;  and 
we  make  no  doubt  that  diligent  research  would  discover  many 
more.  The  one  which  many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen 
exhibited  at  St.  Peter’s  during  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week, 
is  probably  the  best  known  ;  another  at  Toulouse  has  the  good 
fortune  of  being  authenticated  by  no  less  than  fourteen  papal 
bulls ;  and  another  at  Turin  is  very  respectably  supported  by  four. 
What  lias  become  of  the  sudarium  of  King  Abgarus  we  have 
never  heard ;  but  there  is  a  very  curious  old  picture  in  eleven 
compartments,  in  which  this  sacred  relic  is  represented  with  one 
version  of  its  legend,  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Wallerstein, 
now  in  Kensington  Palace.  In  Greek  art  the  lineaments  of  the 
Saviour  have  long  been  fixed,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  of  Lcntulus.  Western  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
adhere  to  any  single  type ;  and  have  consequently  been  often 
obliged  to  identify  their  representations  by  some  emblem,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  encircling  glory  of  the  divine  nimbus.  The  absence 
of  a  beard — the  wearing  of  a  crown  —  naked  feet  —  the  holding 
of  a  book  or  of  the  cross,  have  all  been  used  for  this  purpose ; 
however,  in  cases  of  doubt,  —  and  they  are  very  many  —  the 
last  is  the  only  emblem  that  can  be  depended  upon. 

But  the  divine  personification  which  exemplified  most  clearly 
the  embarrassment  of  art  in  representing  the  incorporeal  and 
incomprehensible,  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  vision  granted 
to  the  Baptist,  of  the  Spirit  ‘  descending’  upon  the  baptired 
Saviour  ‘  like  a  dove,’  was  accepted  by  ecclesiastical  artists  as 
an  authority.  The  brooding  dove  became  the  universally  re¬ 
cognised  form  for  the  influencing  and  inspiring  Spirit.  But, 
occasionally,  theological  artists  desired  to  depict  the  hypostatic 
character  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  minute  precision  of  the 
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Nicene  creed.  They  wished  to  image  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Com¬ 
forter,  both  as  an  influence,  and  as  a  person.  And  here  their 
art  was  foiled.  They  could  only  exhibit  the  double  nature  by 
a  double  representation.  The  sacred  person  was  accordingly 
figured  in  a  human  form  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
Father  or  the  Son ;  and  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  inspiration,  was 
superadded,  sometimes  in  one  position,  sometimes  in  another; 
sitting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  human  form,  hovering  over  its 
head,  or  clutched  in  its  hand,  exactly  like  a  hawk  perched  on  the 
fist  of  a  sovereign  prince. 

To  have  overcome  so  great  a  difficulty,  even  in  a  way  which 
we  now  may  deem  ridiculous,  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a 
notable  achievement.  At  least,  this  mode  of  representing  the 
action  of  inspiration  became  popular.  It  was  applied  in  a  variety 
of  subordinate  instances,  many  of  which  were  easily  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  in  some  cases  with  rather  singular  results.  For  example, 
the  great  teachers  of  the  church  were  held,  not  without  reason,  to 
have  derived  their  wisdom  from  above.  In  order  to  call  attention 
to  this  accredited  doctrine,  artists  placed  the  holy  emblem  of  the 
dove  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  spiritually  enlightened  father. 
Sometimes  the  bird  was  drawn  in  the  very  act  of  whispering 
wisdom  into  the  sage’s  ear.  The  people  had  learned  what  was 
meant  by  the  juxtaix)sltion  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  dove;  but  they  were  confused  and  deceived  by  the 
same  personification,  in  connexion  with  a  well-known  doctor  or 
a  pope.  They  consequently  soon  put  a  literal  construction  upon 
it.  The  rumour  ran  that  these  holy  men  had  been  attended,  each 
by  his  inspiring  dove ;  and  the  writers  of  legends,  who  must  often 
have  been  driven  hard  for  facts,  gladly  accepted  a  tale  already 
sanctioned  by  popular  belief.  Thus  were  the  legends  enriched 
by  the  poverty  of  art.  This  tale  is  told  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
of  St  Basil,  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  of  St.  Hilary  of  Arles, 
of  eight  other  saints  of  less  mark  and  note ;  ^d,  finally,  we  may 
add,  of  Mahomet 

In  other  cases,  the  double  representation  produced  conse¬ 
quences  still  more  strange.  Every  one,  however  ordinarily  un¬ 
critical,  who  has  beheld  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by 
imitative  art  to  combine  in  one  picture,  or  piece  of  sculpture,  a 
representation  of  a  person  in  two  separate  states  of  existence,  has 
felt  painfully  conscious  that  something  is  wanting  —  some  label, 
clue,  or  key,  to  help  us  to  make  out  the  story.  For  example, 
in  the  modern  instances  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  of  Wales  at  Windsor,  and  of  a  similar  one  in  the 
nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  a  lady  who  died 
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in  child-birth,  (if  we  recollect  rightly,  at  sea,)  there  is,  in  each 
case,  a  design  with  a  double  aspect.  The  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  monument  is  beheld  bodily  in  two  distinct  con¬ 
ditions  :  in  death  and  in  life.  The  latter  is  of  course  intended 
for  a  view  of  spiritual  life.  But  Art  possesses  no  means  by 
which  it  can  m^c  such  an  intention  known,  and  the  result  is, 
that  everybody  is  puzzled,  and  asks  for  an  explanation.  If  the 
diflSculty  is  thus  obvious  when  the  endeavour  is  to  portray  the 
succession  of  two  actions,  with  the  nature  and  sequence  of  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  how  greatly  must  it  be  increased  when 
there  is  to  be  superadded  the  interpretation  of  a  theological 
dogma,  or  some  incident  or  moral  with  which  very  few  can  be 
acquainted.  The  following  illustration  is  not  presented  as  one 
of  la  difficulte  surmontee. 

The  church  held  that  a  voluntary  submission  to  martyrdom 
was  an  act  of  transcendent  merit,  the  value  of  which  was,  as  it 
were,  offered  or  contributed  by  the  martyr  to  that  fund  of  works 
of  supererogation,  of  which  the  church  is  the  dispenser.  Such 
an  event  was  naturally  a  favourite  with  painters,  desirous  of 
doing  honour  to  a  martyr ;  and  hence  the  popularity  of  these 
odious  subjects.  The  offering  was  set  forth  emblematically; 
the  instrument  by  which  the  martyrdom  was  effected  being, 
generally  speaking,  adopted  as  the  emblem.  In  many  cases 
this  was  as  plmn  as  such  things  usually  are.  An  arrow,  or 
a  club,  or  a  cross,  or  a  gridiron,  or  a  saw,  or  a  wheel,  told 
the  tale  pretty  clearly.  But  in  the  case  of  decapitation  there 
was  thought  to  be  a  difficulty.  The  sword  had  done  its  work 
so  often,  and  was  already  so  determinedly  appropriated  to  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  alone  it  would  not  suffice. 
Artistical  ingenuity  solved  the  difficulty  by  the  following  devices. 
The  holy  martyr  in  the  full  bloom  of  life  and  vigour,  was 
represented  bearing  his  own  head,  couped  or  erased,  in  heraldic 
language,  as  the  case  might  be, — in  a  charger,  in  the  Instance 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  or,  in  the  instance  of  St.  Denis,  and 
sundry  other  saints  both  male  and  female,  in  their  hands.  The 
consequence  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  whispering  dove. 
The  people  understood  the  representation  literally.  The  popular 
faith  became  in  due  time  enshrined  in  a  legend;  and  to  this 
day  thousands  of  excellent  people  devoutly  believe  that  St. 
Denis  walked,  head  in  hand,  from  Paris  to  Mont  Martre.  The 
example  of  the  patron  of  France  was  courteously  followed  by 
many  other  sainte  of  the  same  polite  country.  Mrs.  Jameson 
remarks,  that  St  Denis  ‘  appears  to  have  set  the  fashion  in  that 
‘  country,’  and  that  in  every  instance  in  which  she  has  met 
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with  a  representation  of  this  interesting  miracle,  the  saint  has 
been  French.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  349.)* 

But  we  have  wandered  a  little  from  our  course  ;  and  want  of 
space  must  now  compel  us  to  pass  over  the  mediaeval  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Triune  Divinity,  although  it  is  a  very  curious  part 
of  the  subject.  AVe  must  also  forego  all  notice  of  the  divine 
nimbus,  or  head-glory,  and  of  the  aureole,  or  body-glory  — 
those  luminous  atmospheres  surrounding  divine  persons,  which 
Christians  borrowed  from  their  heathen  predecessors.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  pictorial  art  in  clothing  incorporeal  beings  with  out¬ 
ward  form  and  substance  were  equally  taxed  in  the  opposite 
direction  —  in  the  person  of  The  Spirit  of  Evil.  Here,  again, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  earliest  figure  —  that 
of  the  symbolic  serpent  —  had  a  kind  of  authority  derived  from 
Holy  AVrit.  All  ancient  nations  however  had  adopted  this  pecu¬ 
liar  symbol,  and  pursued  it  into  a  variety  of  forms  and  fables.  On 
this  point  Hebrew  and  Egj’ptian,  Celt  and  Goth,  were  all  agreed, 
—  whether  their  works  of  art  were  gross  or  spiritual,  vulgar  or 
refined.  In  early  Christian  art  the  serpent  is  usually,  although 
not  invariably,  present  at  the  temptation  of  Eve;  and  always  is 
so,  when  the  Creator  is  shown  passing  judgment  after  the  fall. 
AVe  meet  with  it  also  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  chalice,  in 
the  beautiful  emblem  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.  The  legend 
reports  that  a  devilish  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  the 
saint  by  mixing  poison  in  the  sacramental  cup.  The  beloved 
disciple  took  the  consecrated  vessel  in  his  hand.  At  his  holy 
touch  the  poison  refused  to  do  its  work — and  issued  from  the  cup 
in  the  shape  of  the  serpent-emblem  of  the  Evil  One !  while  the 
guilty  agent,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  malice  of  the  Devil,  fell 
dead  at  the  apostle’s  feet.  The  serpent  was  long  remembered 
as  the  personified  demon  of  infidelity,  in  such  legends  as  those 
of  St.  Patrick  and  other  saints,  who  cleared  whole  countries 
of  those  noxious  animals.  But,  without  entirely  disappearing 
from  Art,  it  soon  yielded  its,  place  to  the  dragon,  for  which  there 
was  similar  authority  in  Holy  AVrit.  The  mere  mention  of 
that  ever-famous  imagination  of  artists  and  legend-writers,  must 
call  up  in  every  mind  a  host  of  histories  and  works  of  art ; 
which  still  retain  their  power  over  the  young,  and  must  be 
allowed  even  by  the  old  to  possess  no  little  curiosity  and  in- 

*  We  have  been  in  all  ages  such  servile  imitators  of  the  fashions 
of  our  tasteful  neighbours,  that  it  is  scarcely  a  contradiction  of  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  remark  to  remind  her,  that  St.  Osyth,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
lady  of  royal  birth,  is  represented  on  the  seal  of  her  nunnery  near 
Colchester,  as  following  the  example  of  the  patron  of  France.  Ar- 
chaeolog.  xviii.  445. 
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tcrest  The  contest  between  good  and  evil  is  nowhere  more 
jiicturcsquely  personified  in  this  shape,  than  in  the  legend  of 
St.  Martha,  who  rescued  the  people  of  Aix  from  the  power  of 
the  demon  of  infidelity,  or,  as  it  was  stated  emblematically, 
from  the  great  dragon  called  the  Tarasque,  by  sprinkling 
the  monster  with  holy  water  and  binding  him  with  —  her 
garter !  The  ])ciq)ctual  conflict  reappears  in  the  legend  of  Maid 
Margaret,  meek  and  mild,  who  encountered  the  devil  of  earthly 
pride  and  fleshly  temptation  with  no  other  weapon  than  a 
simple  cross.  In  his  envenomed  rage  the  demon  swallowed 
saint  and  cross  and  all.  The  lady  perhaps  might  have  Ihjcu 
digested,  but  the  tough  texture  of  the  cross  was  more  in¬ 
tractable.  The  venomous  beast  accordingly  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  writhed,  and  finally  burst  In  twain ;  when  cross  and  saint 
victoriously  emerged  to  light,  and  ever  since  have  taken  their 
stand  above  the  conquered  monster,  in  many  a  goodly  cathedral 
and  in  many  a  beautiful  book.  The  same  Protean  story  comes 
back  to  us  in  St.  Sylvester,  the  legendary  converter  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  Saint  Sylvester  had  baptized  the  emperor :  but  the  people 
of  Rome  were  still  infidels  —  kept  under  the  power  of  a  filthy 
dragon,  whose  envenomed  breath  destroyed  great  numbers  of 
them  daily.  The  saint  descended  to  close  quarters  with  the 
demon,  in  a  moat  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  142  steps.  It  wiis 
the  place,  to  which  the  dragon  customarily  repaired  for  food. 
When  the  monster  appeared,  the  saintly  hero  Instantly  seized 
him  by  his  protniding  mouth,  passed  a  thread  three  times 
round  it  —  at  the  same  time  pattering  an  exorcism  —  marked 
the  ligature  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  having  thus  bound, 
subdued,  and  shackled  him,  cast  him  off  to  die  at  his  leisure. 
But  all  these  dragon-fights  of  sacred  chivalry  arc  eclipsed  by 
the  achievements  of  our  own  St.  George;  who,  it  is  declared 
by  a  certain  authority  very  credible  in  these  matters,  ‘  pluck’d 
‘  out  the  dragon’s  heart.’  His  dragon  was  larger  and  more 
voracious  than  any  of  the  others.  Mrs.  Jameson’s  description 
of  the  creature  is  exceedingly  terrible — and  scarcely  less  so  that 
of  the  old  romancers  — 

‘  He  cast  up  as  loud  a  cry 
As  it  thunder’d  in  the  sky  : 

He  turn’d  his  body  toward  the  sun, 

It  was  {jreater  than  any  tun  ; 

His  scales  were  brighter  than  the  glass, 

Harder  they  were  than  any  brass  ; 

Between  his  shoulder  and  his  tail 
Was  forty  foot  withouten  faiL’ 

Mrs.  Jameson  thinks  that  the  identity  of  the  pictorial  repre- 
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sentatlons  of  these  monsters  leads  to  the  supposition  that 

*  there  must  have  been  some  common  origin  for  the  type  chosen 
‘  as  if  by  common  consent,  and  that  this  common  type  may  have 
‘  been  some  fossil  remains  of  the  Saurian  species,  or  even  some 

*  far  off  dim  tradition  of  one  of  these  tremendous  reptiles  sur- 

*  viving  in  heaven  knows  what  vast  desolate  morass  or  inland 
‘  lake,  and  spreading  horror  and  devastation  along  its  shores.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  xxxvi.)  Poverty  of  artistic  invention,  and  the  fact 
that  artists  were  addressing  themselves  to  a  people  who  Avere 
familiar  with  a  certain  form  of  dragon, — which,  if  they  wished  to 
be  understood,  they  could  no  more  depart  from  than  they  could 
from  the  common  form  of  man, — appear  to  us  to  be  reasons 
equally  plausible.  If  the  real  legendary  dragon  should  ever  turn 
up,  wc  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  found  in  company  Avith  the  sea 
serpent,  or  Avith  the  original  of  the  Apocalyptic  beast,  of  Avhich  so 
striking  a  sketch  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  public  in  ‘  Ra- 
‘  belt’s  Chart  of  incontrovertible  Evidences.’  In  the  meantime  we 
n'.ay  remind  those  Avho  feel  inclined  to  investigate  the  subject, 
that  many  remains  of  the  kind  are  scattered  about  in  various 
pai'ts  of  the  country,  especially  on  the  sea  coast.  In  8t.  Mary 
lledcliffe,  Bristol,  there  is  a  rib  of  the  very  dragon  of  Wantley  — 
Avhich,  to  the  unlearned,  seems  to  have  been  a  cetaceous  animal. 

The  consummation  of  the  bodily  ideal  of  the  Evil  Spirit  was 
attained  in  a  grotesque  and  hideous  mis-rendering  of  the  human 
form.  In  the  earliest  of  these  pictures,  the  Devil  is  merely  a 
malevolent,  subtlc-looking,  Avinged  man,  Avith  dai-k  raven  locks ; 
either  bearing  upon  his  broAv  the  crown  of  earthly  majesty,  or 
Avith  a  glory  dimmed  and  obscure  surrounding  his  head.  Under 
the  former  of  these  appearances,  he  tempts  Eve,  in  the  Caedmon 
M  S.  in  the  Bodleian,  —  a  IMS.  of  the  tenth  century ;  while,  under 
the  latter,  he  torments  poor  Job,  in  a  Bible  of  the  same  century 
in  the  BibliothcqAie  Rationale  at  Paris.  But  the  solemn  and 
poetical  feeling  Avhich  prompted  these  representations,  was  gra¬ 
dually  lost  in  the  three  next  succeeding  centuries.  As  a  hideous 
dwarf  Avith  scaly  extremities,  Satan  hovered  round  St.  Genevieve, 
striving  Avith  mouth  and  bellows  to  extinguish  the  holy  candle, 
Avhich  helped  her  to  thread  her  Avay  to  early  mass  through 
the  dark  and  miry  streets  of  ancient  Paris.  Horns,  and  claAvs 
instead  of  feet,  make  their  appearance  in  Laurati’s  great  fresco 
of  hermits  in  the  Campo  Santo.  In  later  conceptions  of  the 
temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  and  especially  in  Salvator  Rosa’s 
celebrated  picture,  the  tempter  appears  in  a  form  of  abomina¬ 
tion  Avhich  could  be  terrible  only  to  children.  ‘  All  painters,’ 
(says  Southey,  in  his  ‘  Omniana,’)  ‘  represent  the  devil  with  a 
‘  tail ;  and  in  one  of  the  prints  to  the  Dutch  translation  of 
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*  Bunyan’s  Holy  War,  it  may  be  seen  in  what  manner  his 

*  breeches-maker  accommodates  it.  But,  though  poets  and 
‘  painters  agree  that  he  wears  a  tail,  and  that  it  is  in  that  place 
‘  where  tails  arc  more  appropriate  than  in  the  situation  where  the 
‘  barber  places  them  ;  and  though  many  sinners,  and  still  more 
‘  saints,  who  have  seen  him,  have  noticed  this  appendage,  it  is  not 

*  so  generally  known  how  he  came  by  it.  It  grew  at  his  fall,  as 
‘  an  outward  and  visible  token  that  he  had  lost  the  rank  of  an 

*  angel,  and  was  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  brute.’  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  we  believe,  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  he  was  fully  invested  with  all  tlie  customary  monstrosities 
which  ultimately  appertained  to  his  ‘  ugliness  complete.’  In 
these  details  we  read  the  history  of  Art.  As  simplicity  and 
sublimity  decline,  the  awe,  which  results  only  from  grandeur 
of  conception  and  force  of  expression,  is  sought  for  in  the 
accumulation  of  trivial  and  oftentimes  ridiculous  particulars. 
It  belonged  to  the  genius  of  !Milton,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Tasso,  to  return  to  tlie  true  idea  of  Satan. 

Another  spiritual  object,  which  was  a  favourite  subject  of  the 
Art  of  the  middle  ages,  was  the  human  soul,  especially  at  its 
moment  of  departure  from  the  body.  It  was  exhibited  passing 
forth  from  the  mouth,  with  the  last  expiring  breath, — sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  new-born  babe, 
naked  and  without  any  distinction  of  sex.  When  the  form  as¬ 
sumed  was  that  of  a  babe,  the  little  child  was  held  to  be  under 
the  care  of  St.  Michael,  among  whose  duties  was  that  of  attending 
death  beds.  Legions  of  obedient  angels  waited  upon  the  nod  of 
this  great  chieftain,  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  Evil  One ;  for,  in 
some  one  of  his  demon  shaijes,  the  Evil  One  was  sure,  upon  such 
occasions,  to  be  hovering  upon  the  celestial  road.  This  was  a  deeply 
rooted  portion  of  the  popular  belief ;  and  St.  Michael  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  dedicatee  of  cemetery  chapels, — as  well  as  the  elected 
patron  of  those  societies  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  specially  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  attend  upon  the  dying.  •  If  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  departed  soul  was  unquestionable,  it  was  either 
consigned  to  angels  to  be  borne  to  its  heavenly  rest,  generally 
in  a  linen  sheet, — (as  shown  in  the  seal  of  the  abbey  of  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds,  —  because  Christ’s  bo<ly  was  wrapped  in  linen); 
or  was  permitted  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  ever-watchful 
demon,  as  his  rightful  prey.  The  odour  of  sanctity  would  of 
course  keep  him  at  a  distance ;  so  would  consecrated  tapers 
(which  accordingly  to  this  day  are  commonly  lighted  in  the 
chambers  of  Boman  Catholics  at  this  hour  of  need);  and  equal 
efficacy  was  attached  to  the  ringing  of  bells.  ‘  It  is  said,’ 
remarks  !Mrs.  Jameson,  quoting  from  Durandus,  ‘  that  the 
‘  wicked  spirits  that  be  in  the  region  of  the  air  fear  much  when 
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St.  Michael,  and  the  Scales  of  Judgment. 

*  they  hear  the  bells  ringen ;  ’  and  the  great  ritualist  adds,  — 
what  gives  a  kind  of  universality  to  the  superstition,  and  marks 
the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  its  origin  attaches, — ‘and  this 
‘  is  the  cause  why  the  bells  be  ringen  when  it  thundereth;  to  the 
‘  end  that  the  foul  fiend  and  wicked  spirits  should  be  abashed  and 

*  flee,  and  cease  from  moving  of  the  tempest.’  The  same  prac¬ 
tice  prevails  in  China,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  Africa,  and 
among  many  barbarous  nations,  and  is  still  traceable  in  our 
own  passing  bell. 

In  case  the  religious  condition  of  the  soul  were  doubtful, 
it  was  delivered  over  by  St.  Michael  to  a  judicial  ordeal  — 
nothing  more  or  less  than  being  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales, 
poised  in  the  stout  hand  of  the  righteous  archangel — 

‘ - -  the  golden  scales  yet  seen 

Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign.’ 

Whilst  the  balance  hung  in  suspense,  it  was  assailed  by  the 
accusing  spirit  with  a  multitude  of  artifices.  Little  imps  would 
hide  themselves,  craftily  crouching  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ; 
and  if  that  was  not  sufficient  to  incline  the  beam,  Satan  himself, 
raging  in  wrath  and  fury,  would  throw  himself,  clad  in  scaly 
armour  (as  in  a  fresco  painting  lately  found  at  Islip),  upon  the 
scale,  treacherously  making  manifest  the  full  weight  of  the 
sins  to  which  himself  had  been  the  tempter.  Mrs.  Jameson 
has  produced  an  instance,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  where  the  vulgar 
demon  is  represented  grasping  with  filthy  talons  at  the  slightly 
sinking  sc^e,  as  if  preparing  to  seize  upon  his  expected 
prey.  Oceasionally,  she  remarks,  instead  of  talons,  the  fiend 
is  armed  with  a  long  two-pronged  fork,  such  as  is  given  to 
Plutoi  n  the  antique  sculpture.  (Vol.i.  p.  78.)  As  was  but  fair 
in  such  a  contest,  the  other  scale  was  assisted  by  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  departed,  and  occasionally  by  tbe  Virgin  and  other 
kindly  helpers.  Similar  interference  is  to  be  seen  in  some  pic¬ 
tures  of  Purgatory.  The  legends  upon  this  subject  are  innu¬ 
merable.  IVIrs.  Jameson  gives  us  one  as  audacious  as  any  which 
Dante  or  Michael  Angelo  could  put  into  a  ‘  Last  Judgment’:  — 

‘  One  night,  a  certain  hermit  sat  meditating  in  his  solitary  hut,  and 
he  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  host  of  wild  men  rushing  and  trampling  by ; 
and  he  opened  his  window  and  called  out,  and  demanded  who  it  was 
that  thus  disturbed  tbe  quiet  of  his  solitude ;  and  a  voice  answered, 
“We  are  demons;  Henry  the  Emperor  is  about  to  die  in  this  mo- 
“  ment,  and  we  go  to  seize  his  soul.”  The  hermit  charged  them  to 
call  upon  him  on  their  return  and  let  him  know  the  result.  They 
did  so.  “  Now,”  said  the  hermit,  “  how  has  it  fared  with  the  em- 
“peror?”  “Ill  to  desperation!”  answered  the  fiend,  in  a  fury. 
“  We  came  at  the  right  moment ;  the  emperor  had  just  expired,  and 
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“  we  hastened  to  prefer  our  claim ;  when,  lo !  his  good  angels  came 
to  save  him.  We  disputed  long,  and  at  last  the  angel  of  judgment 
“  (St  Michael)  laid  his  good  and  evil  deeds  in  the  scales,  and  behold! 

“  our  scale  descended  and  touched  the  earth ;  the  victory  was  ours ! 

“  when,  all  at  once,  yonder  roasted  fellow  (for  so  he,  blasphemously 
“  styled  the  blessed  St  Lawrence)  appeared  on  his  side,  and  flung  a 
“  great  golden  pot  (so  the  reprobate  styled  the  holy  cup)  into  the 
“  other  scale  and  ours  flew  up,  and  we  were  forced  to  make  off  in  a 
“  hurry  ;  but  at  least  I  was  avenged  on  the  golden  pot,  for  I  broke 
“  off  the  handle,  and  here  it  is ;  ”  and  having  said  these  words,  the 
whole  company  of  demons  vanished.  Then  the  hermit  rose  up  in  the 
morning,  hastened  to  the  city,  and  found  the  emperor  dead  ;  and  the 
golden  cup  which  he  had  piously  presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  was  found  with  only  one  handle,  the  other  having  disappeared 
that  same  night.'  (Yol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

This  terrible  ordeal  once  passed,  the  trembling  spirit  —  trem¬ 
bling  although  victorious  —  ascended  to  the  realms  of  bliss, 
surrounded  by  its  heavenly  guardians,  and  welcomed  by  rejoicing 
choirs.  Visions  of  the  glorious  soaring  of  the  saints  through 

*  heaven’s  wide  champaign,’  even  to  a  j)oint  almost  within  sight 
of  the  everlasting  gates,  were  granted  to  many  of  their  earthly 
followers,  —  and  have  formed  pictorial  subjects  of  the  grandest 
character.  Amidst  the  most  ravishing  music,  St.  Antony  be¬ 
held  the  spirit  of  Paul  the  hermit,  ‘  bright  as  a  star,  white  as  the 

*  driven  snow,  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  prophets  and  apostles, 

*  and  a  company  of  angels,  who  were  singing  hymns  of  triumph 
‘  as  they  bore  him  through  the  air.’  In  these  vague  and  mys¬ 
terious  words  the  scene  flits  before  us  shadowy  and  dream-like. 
The  soul  is  there,  in  dazzling  beauty  and  in  purest  light ;  but  its 
lineaments  are  not  beheld.  It  is  described  as  borne  away ;  but 
it  is  not  figured.  Unfortunately  all  the  illusion  of  the  scene  is 
lost,  when  Art  attempts  to  realise  it.  Whether  the  spirit  ascends 
in  the  form  of  some  innocent  beauty,  the  perfection  of  female 
grace  and  loveliness,  or  in  that  of  a  new-born  infant,  there  can 
be  nothing  spiritual  in  the  pictorial  representation — nothing  too 
pure  or  bright  for  mortal  vision,  the  most  unpurged.  It  is  now 
nothing  but  a  human  beauty,  or  a  human  child :  and  the  artists  of 
the  middle  ages  often  made  the  poverty  of  their  Art  still  more 
conspicuous,  by  encircling  the  heavenly  baby’s  puny  brow  with  a 
crown,  a  mitre,  or  a  thara,  or  some  other  token  of  the  part 
■which  the  ascending  saint  had  played  on  earth. 

The  teaching  of  Art,  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  the  spiritual 
hosts  who.  throng  the  courts  of  heaven, — 

‘  The  progeny  of  light. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, — 

— Michael  of  celestial  armies  prince, 
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And  be  in  military  prowess  next, 

Gabriel,’  — 

■with  all  the  numbers  beyond  number  of  eherubim  and  seraphim, 
is  dwelt  upon  at  large  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  All  of  them — from 
‘angel-heads  in  stone,  with  pigeons’  wings,’  and  little  piping 
urchins  full  of  childish  grace  and  playfulness,  to  Kaphael’s 
glorious  impersonations  of  the  very  height  of  human  majesty, 
intellect,  adoration  and  love,  —  are  only  disappointing  approxi¬ 
mations.  They  may  have  refined  and  elevated  our  conceptions  of 
the  beauty  of  human  forms  and  human  expression :  though  they 
have  not  done  always  even  that.  And,  in  an  attempt,  where 
Milton  and  Flaxman — the  most  entitled  to  make  it  of  mortal 
men — have  been  found  to  be  rather  below  than  above  them¬ 
selves,  who  can  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  succeed? 

Art  is  equally  ineffective  when  it  aspires  to  teach  spiritual 
truths.  We  have  already  incidentally  given  one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  ineflSciency  —  two  more  will  suffice.  The  first 
shall  be  The  marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  The  union  between  the 
regenerated  spirit  and  the  Redeemer  is  here  symbolised  by  the 
most  intimate  of  human  relationships  —  a  marriage.  The  legend 
itself,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  singularly  beautiful.  The 
Spouse  of  Christ — the  future  day-dream  of  many  a  nunnery — 
was  a  person  of  royal  dignity,  though  of  a  Pagsin  family.  Upon 
tlie  death  of  her  father,  being  yet  almost  a  child,  she  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  throne.  At  an  age  when  girls  have  scarcely  given  up 
their  dolls,  the  youthful  queen  put  away  childish  things,  ojicned 
her  heart  to  divine  philosophy,  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace,  and 
looked  with  contempt  on  worldly  amusements  and  royal  splen¬ 
dour.  But  her  subjects  became  dissatisfied  with  a  female  sove¬ 
reign.  They  desired,  as  the  Jews  who  went  to  Samuel  at  Ramah, 
to  be  like  other  nations.  They  wished  to  have  a  King  to  judge 
them,  and  go  out  before  them,  and  fight  their  battles.  Their 
complaints  penetrated  in  time  even  to  the  study  of  the  contem¬ 
plative  Catherine.  A  parliament  (so  says  the  old  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  legend)  was  called.  The  estates  met,  and  Air.  Speaker 
presented  the  desires  of  the  faithful  Commons  at  the  feet  of  her 
Majesty.  His  speech  was  one  of  subtle  Elizabethan  flattery. 
In  its  exordium  he  especially  commended  the  royal  Catherine 
for  ‘four  notable  gifts’ — the  nobility  of  her  blood ;  the  great¬ 
ness  of  her  power ;  her  surpassing  skill  in  science,  cunning,  and 
wisdom ;  and  the  perfection  of  her  bodily  shape  and  beauty. 
The  Queen’s  reply  was  an  astute  echo  to  Mr.  Speaker’s  address. 
She  promised  to  take  a  husband : — if  they  would  find  her  one  who 
should  possess  four  similar  ‘  notable  gifts.’  He  was  to  come  of 
blood,  so  noble  that  all  men  should  worship  him ;  to  be  so  great. 
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tliat  his  wife  should  never  think  that  she  had  made  him  a  king ; 
so  rich,  that  none  should  surpass  him ;  so  beautiful,  that  the 
angels  should  desire  to  behold  him.  The  princes,  lords,  and 
councillors,  departed  from  the  royal  audience  in  despair;  and 
Catherine’s  mother  whispered  in  her  ear,  *  Alas,  my  daughter ! 

‘  where  shall  yc  find  such  a  husband?’  ‘  If  I  do  not  find  him,’ 
was  the  answer  of  the  determined  spinster,  ‘  he  shall  find  me, 

*  for  other  will  I  none.’  ‘And  she  had  a  great  conflict  and 

*  battle,’  adds  the  legend,  *  to  keep  her  virginity.’  The  world 
was,  of  course,  ransacked  to  find  the  required  bridegroom ;  and, 
of  course,  in  vain.  Catherine’s  virgin  bower  would  have  remained 
inviolate  to  this  day,  but — some  persons  will  shudder  at  what 
we  are  about  to  write  —  but  for  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  a 
match-making  mother!  The  Virgin  Mary  ‘appeared  out  of 
‘  heaven’  to  a  holy  hermit  who  lived  secluded  ‘  two  days’  journey 
‘  ofT  in  the  desert ;  and  commissioned  him  to  offer  her  son  to  the 
royal  Catherine,  as  the  very  person  whom  the  specification  had 
prefigured.  The  young  lady,  selon  les  regies,  required  a  portrait. 
It  was  procured,  of  course  miraculously.  One  glance  of  the 
glory  of  the  heavenly  countenance  set  on  fire  the  heart  of  the 
earthly  maiden.  All  things  else  were  discarded  from  a  bosom 
now  entirely  possessed  by  love  divine.  Books  and  spheres, 
Plato  and  Socrates,  philosophers  and  their  teaching,  became 
tedious  as  a  twice-told  talc.  Now  did  she  penance  for  con¬ 
temning  love.  Love  —  the  love  of  her  glorious  heavenly  bride¬ 
groom —  inflamed  her  heart,  gave  a  new  direction  to  every 
faculty,  and  drove  out  whatever  objects  had  before  engaged  her 
thoughts.  She  placed  the  picture  in  her  study ;  and  that  night, 
as  she  slept  upon  her  bed,  she  dreamed  a  dream.  What  ensued 
shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  old  legend,  cited  in  aid  by  Mrs. 
Jameson :  — 

‘  In  her  dream  she  journeyed  by  the  side  of  the  old  hermit,  who 
conducted  her  towards  a  sanctuary  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
and  when  they  reached  the  portal,  there  came  out  to  meet  them  a 
glorious  company  of  angels,  clothed  in  white,  and  wearing  chaplets  of 
white  lilies  on  their  heads ;  and  Catherine,  being  dazzled,  fell  on  her 
face,  and  an  angel  said  to  her,  Stand  up,  our  dear  sister  Catherine, 
“  and  be  right  welcome.”  Then  they  led  her  to  an  inner  court,  where 
stood  a  second  company  of  angels,  clothed  in  purple,  and  wearing 
chaplets  of  red  roses  on  their  heads ;  and  Catherine  fell  down  before 
them,  but  they  said,  “  Stand  up,  our  dear  sister  Catherine,  for  thee 
“  hath  the  King  of  Glory  delighted  to  honour."  Then  Catherine, 
with  a  trembling  joy,  stood  up  and  followed  them.  They  led  her  on 
to  an  inner  chamber,  in  which  was  a  royal  queen  standing  in  her 
state,  whose  beauty  and  majesty  might  no  heart  think,  nor  pen  of 
man  describe,  and  around  her  a  glorious  company  of  angels,  saints, 
and  martyrs :  they,  taking  Catherine  by  the  hand,  presented  her  to 
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the  queen,  saying,  “  Our  most  gracious  sovereign  Lady,  Empress  of 
“  Heaven,  and  mother  of  the  King  of  Blessedness,  be  pleased  that  we 
“  here  present  to  you  our  dear  sister,  whose  name  is  written  in  the 
“  Book  of  Life,  beseeching  you  of  your  benign  grace  to  receive  her 
“  as  your  daughter  and  handmaiden.” 

‘  Our  Blessed  Lady,  full  of  grace  and  goodness,  bid  her  welcome, 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  our  Lord,  saying  to  him, 
“  Most  sovereign  honour,  joy,  and  glory  be  to  you.  King  of  Blessed- 
“  ness,  my  Lord,  and  my  ^n  !  Lo !  I  have  brought  into  your  blessed 
“  presence  your  servant  and  maid  Catherine,  which  for  your  love 
“  hath  renounced  all  earthly  things!”  But  the  Lord  turned  away  his 
head  and  refused  her,  saying,  “  She  is  not  fair  nor  beautiful  enough 
“  for  me.”  The  maiden,  hearing  these  words,  awoke  in  a  passion  of 
grief,  and  wept  till  it  was  morning. 

‘  Then  she  called  to  her  the  hermit,  and  fell  at  his  feet  and  declared 
her  vision,  saying,  “  What  shall  I  do  to  become  worthy  of  my  celestial 
“  bridegroom  ?”  The  hermit,  seeing  she  was  still  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  instructed  her  fully  in  the  Christian  faith  ;  then  he  bap¬ 
tized  her,  and  with  her,  her  mother  Sabinella. 

*  That  night,  as  Catherine  slept  upon  her  bed,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  her  again,  accompanied  by  her  divine  Son,  and  wth  them 
a  noble  company  of  saints  and  angels.  And  Mary  again  presented 
Catherine  to  the  Lord  of  Glory,  saying,  “Lo!  she  hath  been  baptized, 
“  and  I  myself  have  been  her  godmother !  ”  Then  the  Lord  smiled 
upon  her — and  held  out  his  hand  and  plighted  his  troth  to  her,'putting 
a  ring  on  her  finger.  When  Catherine  awoke,  remembering  her 
dream,  she  looked  and  saw  the  ring  upon  her  finger !  and  henceforth, 
regarding  herself  as  the  betrothed  of  Christ,  she  despised  the  world 
and  all  the  pomp  of  earthly  sovereignty,  thinking  only  of  the  day 
which  should  reunite  her  with  her  celestial  and  espoused  Lord.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  82.) 

Here  every  thing  is  clear.  It  is  a  dream  indeed  —  beautifully 
minute  and  picturesque,  far  fuller,  than  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of 
admirable  moral  meaning  and  heavenly  wisdom,  —  but  still  a 
palpable  dream.  Let  Art  try  its  hand  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  it  instantly  becomes  a  vulgar  reality.  A  bridegroom, 
placing  a  ring  upon  the  finger  of  a  virgin  bride,  cannot  repre¬ 
sent  any  thing  but  a  real  espousal.  It  matters  not  that  he  stands 
a  boy  upon  his  mother’s  knee,  and  that  choirs  of  angels  form  the 
hymeneal  group.  The  human  portion  of  the  transaction  in  this 
case  may  appear  strange  —  but  this  was  the  character  of  all 
these  marvels :  It  may  be  difficult  to  be  understood  —  but  this 
would  only  bring  out  more  vividly  the  one  obvious  fact,  supposed 
to  be  represented  in  the  picture.  The  consequence  was  cer¬ 
tain.  The  fact  would  fasten  itself  all  the  sooner  in  the  popular 
belief,  in  spite  of  a  previous  legend  not  generally  known,  or  a 
mystical  interpretation,  too  recondite  for  the  nak^  human  eye. 

Another  glorious  truth,  allegorised  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
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of  these  legends,  is  the  snperiority  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
part  of  our  nature  over  the  physical.  This  is  the  proper  ren¬ 
dering  of  those  representations  of  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher; 
which  were  painted  or  sculptured  in  half  the  churches  of  Europe 
before  the  Reformation.  Their  design,  in  a  rude  and  barbarous 
age,  was  to  teach  hard-liandcd  uninstructed  men,  that  there  is 
something  better  than  strength ;  that  ‘  AV^isdoin  strengtheneth 

*  the  wise  more  than  ten  mighty  men  that  are  in  a  city.’  The 
legend  describes  this  great  verity  with  all  reasonable  particuhirity. 
Christopher  personifies  the  Samson  of  Christendom. 

‘  Four  and  twenty  feet  he  was  long,  and  thick  and  broad  enow', 

Such  a  man,  but  he  were  strong,  methinketh  it  were  woe.’ 

Proud  of  his  vast  strength, 

‘  He  said  he  would  with  no  man  be,  but  with  one  that  were 
flight  lord  of  all,  and  under  him,  none  other  that  there  were.’ 

In  accordance  with  such  a  determination,  the  huge  infidel  first 
forsook  the  service  of  an  earthly  king,  and  entered  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  because  he  had  discovered  that  his  late 
master  trembled  at  the  i>ower  of  the  demon.  In  like  manner 
he  quitted  Satan,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  even  he  stood  in 
awe  of  the  mysterious  Being  who  once  died  upon  the  food.  He 
then  betook  himself  to  a  wandering  life,  passing  hither  and 
thither  like  a  true  knight  errant,  in  search  of  the  crucified  Re¬ 
deemer.  For  a  long  time  he  roamed  up  and  down  in  vain.  But 
in  the  end,  a  venerable  hermit  wisely  advises  him  to  cease  from 
tliis  uncertain  rambling.  He  bade  him  fix  himself  in  one  pLace 
and  pass  his  time  in  doing  deeds  of  mercy ; — this  might  jwssibly 
attract  towards  him  the  attention  of  the  Saviour.  ‘  Knowest 
‘  thou,’  inquired  the  hermit,  *  a  certain  river,  strong,  wide,  and 

*  deep,  and  often  swollen  by  rains,  and  wherein  many  jjeople 
‘  perish  who  attempt  to  pass  over?’  Christopher  .acknowledged 
that  he  knew  the  place.  ‘  Since  thou  will  neither  fast  nor  pray,’ 
continued  the  hermit — (the  reader  will  mark  the  preference  given 
to  prayer  and  fasting) — ‘  go  to  that  river,  and  use  thy  strength  to 
‘  aid  and  to  save  those  who  struggle  with  the  stream,  and  those 

*  who  arc  about  to  perish.’  ‘  It  is  a  service  that  plcaseth  me 

*  well,’  said  the  giant;  and  aw.ay  he  went,  to  enter  at  once  upon 
his  labour — rooting  up  as  he  passed  along,  a  palm  tree  from  the 
forest,  which  he  used  as  a  staff  to  support  and  guide  his  steps 
whilst  in  the  raging  water.  The  legend  shall  tell  the  remainder 
of  the  hiatory  :  — 

‘  When  Christopher  had  spent  many  days  in  this  toil,  it  came  to 
pass  one  night,  as  lie  rested  himself  in  a  hut  he  had  built  of  boughs, 
he  heard  a  voice  which  called  to  him  from  the  shore :  it  was  the 
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plaintive  voice  of  a  child,  and  it  seemed  to  say,  “  Christopher,  come 
“  forth  and  carry  me  over  I”  And  he  rose  forthwith  and  looked  out, 
hut  saw  nothing ;  then  he  laj'  down  again  ;  but  the  voice  called  to 
him  in  the  same  words,  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  and  the  third  time 
he  sought  round  about  with  a  lantern  ;  and  at  length  he  beheld  a 
little  child  sitting  on  the  bank,  who  besought  him,  saying,  “Christo- 
“  pher,  carry  me  over  this  night.”  And  Christopher  lifted  the  child 
on  his  strong  shoulders,  and  took  his  statf  and  entered  the  stream. 
And  the  waters  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  waves  roared,  and 
the  winds  blew%  and  the  infant  on  his  shoulders  became  heavier,  and 
still  heavier,  till  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  sink  under  the  exces¬ 
sive  weight — and  he  began  to  fear:  But  nevertheless,  taking  courage, 
and  staying  his  tottering  steps  with  his  palm-staff,  he  at  length 
reached  the  opposite  bank ;  and  when  he  had  laid  the  child  down, 
safely  and  gently,  he  looked  upon  him  w'ith  astonishment,  and  he  said, 
“  Wlio  art  thou,  child,  that  hath  placed  me  in  such  extreme  peril  ? 
“  Had  I  carried  the  whole  world  on  my  shoulders,  the  burthen  had 
“  not  been  heavier !  ”  And  the  child  replied,  “  Wonder  not,  Christo- 
“  pher,  for  thou  hast  not  only  borne  the  world,  but  him  who  made 
“  the  world,  upon  thy  shoulders.  Me  wouldst  thou  serve  in  this  thy 
“  work  of  charity  ;  and  behold,  I  have  accepted  thy  service  ;  and  in 
“  testimony  that  I  have  accepted  thy  service  and  thee,  plant  thy  staff 
“  in  the  ground,  and  it  shall  put  forth  leaves  and  fruit.”  Christopher 
did  so,  and  the  diy  staff  flourished  as  a  palm  tree  in  the  season,  and 
w'as  covered  with  clusters  of  dates, — but  the  miraculous  child  had 
vanished.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.51.) 

In  the  instance  of  St.  Catherine,  probably  the  legend  precedetl 
the  picture;  in  that  of  St.  Christopher,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  order  was  reversetl.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  both 
instances  lead  to  the  conclusion — which  might  be  enforced  by  an 
infinity  of  other  examples — that  in  its  capacity  of  a  religious 
teacher,  Art  can  no  more  deal  with  spiritual  truths  than  Avith 
the  representation  of  spiritual  persons.  When  it  takes  upon 
itself  to  do  so,  it  puts  the  literal  into  the  place  of  the  figurative ; 
and  in  process  of  time  so  fixes  the  sign  on  the  minds  of  beholders, 
that  the  thing  signified  is  altogether  lost.  Who  can  wonder  at 
the  full  tide  of  error  which  proceeded  from  a  source,  at  once  so 
obvious  and  so  inexhaustible  ? 

It  is  a  curious,  and  by  no  means  unimportant  question,  — 
especially  considering  the  regrets  expressed  by  so  stout  a 
reformer  as  Dr.  Arnold  —  to  inquire,  whether  all  reformed 
churches  have  altogether  emancipated  themselves  from  these 
evils:  in  other  words,  whether  traces  of  the  jwpular  errors 
which  were  introduced  into  the  church,  or  fixed  in  it  by  the 
influence  of  Art,  may  not  be  found  in  formulaiies  which  some 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  yet  retain. 

To  many  persons  the  whole  subject  may  appear  purely 
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unpractical  and  useless ;  a  mere  theme  for  antiquarian  specula¬ 
tion  and  ingenuity ;  the  folly  of  times  past  never  to  return, 
even  in  warmer  climates  than  our  own,  or  among  people  of  more 
excitable  imaginations  than  ourselves.  Let  us  not  be  too  sure 
of  this.  The  history  of  St.  Filomena,  which  is  thus  related  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  warns  us  against  over-confidence;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  admirably  illustrates  the  way  in  which  saints,  legends, 
pictures,  miracles,  and  wonders  of  all  sorts  were  got  up  in  times 
past,  and  doubtless  may  be  still  got  up,  at  the  present  day. 
The  tale  runs  thus :  — 

‘  In  the  year  1802,  while  some  excavations  were  going  forward  in 
the  catacomb  of  Priscilla  at  Rome,  a  sepulchre  was  discovered  con¬ 
taining  the  skeleton  of  a  young  female ;  on  the  exterior  were  rudely 
painted  some  of  the  symbols  constantly  recurring  in  these  chambers 
of  the  dead :  an  anchor,  an  olive  branch  (emblems  of  Hope  and 
Peaee),  a  scourge,  two  arrows,  and  a  javelin  ;  above  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription,  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  were  destroyed  :  — 

‘  “ - LUMENA  PAX  TE  CUM  FI - .” 

‘  The  remains,  reasonably  supposed  to  be  those  of  one  of  the  early 
martyrs  for  the  faith,  were  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  of 
relics  in  the  Lateran  ;  here  they  remained  for  some  years  unthought 
of.  On  the  return  of  Pius  VII.  from  France,  a  Neapolitan  prelate 
was  sent  to  congratulate  him.  One  of  the  priests  in  his  train,  who 
wished  to  create  a  sensation  in  his  district,  where  the  long  residence 
of  the  French  had  probably  caused  some  decay  of  piety,  begged  for  a 
few  relics  to  carry  home,  and  these  recently  discovered  remains  were 
bestowed  on  him  ;  the  inscription  was  translated  somewhat  freely,  to 
signify  Santa  Philumena,  rest  in  peace.  Amen.  Another  priest, 
whose  name  is  suppressed  because  of  his  great  humility,  was  favoured 
by  a  vision  in  the  broad  noon-day,  in  which  he  beheld  the  glorious 
virgin  Filomena,  who  was  pleased  to  reveal  to  him  that  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  death  for  preferring  the  Christian  faith  and  her  vow  of  chastity 
to  the  addresses  of  the  emperor,  who  wished  to  make  her  his  wife. 
This  vision  leaving  much  of  her  history  obscure,  a  certain  young 
artist,  whose  name  is  also  suppressed,  perhaps  because  of  his  great 
humility,  was  informed  in  a  vision  that  the  emperor  alluded  to  was 
Diocletian,  and  at  the  same  time  the  torments  and  persecutions  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  Christian  virgin  Filomena,  as  well  as  her  wonderful 
constancy,  were  also  revealed  to  him.  There  were  some  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  which  inclines  the  writer  of 
the  historical  account  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  young  artist 
in  his  vision  may  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  emperor  may 
have  been  his  colleague,  Maximian.  The  facts,  however,  now  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  doubt ;  the  relics  were  carried  by  the  priest  Francesco 
da  Lucia  to  Naples ;  they  were  enclosed  in  a  case  of  wood  resembling 
in  form  the  human  body ;  this  figure  was  habited  in  a  petticoat  of 
white  satin,  and  over  it  a  crimson  tunic  after  the  Greek  fashion  ;  the 
face  was  painted  to  represent  nature,  a  garland  of  fiowers  was  placed 
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on  the  head,  and  in  the  hands  a  lily  and  a  javelin  with  the  point  re¬ 
versed  to  express  her  purity  and  her  martyrdom  ;  then  she  was  laid 
in  a  half-sitting  posture  in  a  sarcophagus,  of  which  the  sides  were 
glass ;  and  after  lying  for  some  time  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Torres  family  in  the  church  of  Sant’  Angiolo,  she  was  carried  in 
grand  procession  to  Mugnano,  a  little  town  about  twenty  miles  from 
Naples,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  working  many  and  sur¬ 
prising  miracles  by  the  way. 

‘  Such  is  the  legend  of  St.  Filomena,  and  such  the  authority  on 
which  she  has  become  within  the  last  twenty  years  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  saints  in  Italy.  Jewels  to  the  value  of  many  thousand 
crowns  have  been  offered  at  her  shrine,  and  solemnly  placed  round 
the  neck  of  her  image,  or  suspended  to  her  girdle.  I  found  her  effigy 
in  the  Venetian  churches,  in  those  of  Bologna  and  Lombardy.  Her 
worship  has  extended  to  enlightened  Tuscany.  At  Pisa  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  contains  a  chapel  dedicated  lately  to  Santa  Filo¬ 
mena  ;  over  the  altar  is  a  picture  by  Sabatelli,  representing  the  saint 
as  a  beautiful  nymph-like  figure  floating  down  from  heaven  attended 
by  two  angels  bearing  the  lily,  palm,  and  javelin,  and  beneath  in  the 
foreground  the  sick  and  maimed  who  are  healed  by  her  intercession  : 
round  the  chapel  are  suspended  hundreds  of  votive  offerings,  display¬ 
ing  the  power  and  the  popularity  of  the  saint.  There  is  also  a  graceful 
German  print  representing  her  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  the 
image  lies  in  the  shrine.  I  did  not  expect  to  encounter  St.  Filomena 
at  Paris ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  her  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gervais  ;  a  statue  of  her  with  the  flowers,  the  dart, 
the  scourge,  and  the  anchor,  under  her  feet ;  and  two  pictures,  one 
surrounded  after  the  antique  fashion,  with  scenes  from  her  life.  In 
the  church  of  Saint-Merry,  there  is  a  chapel  recently  dedicated  to 
“  Ste.  Philomene the  walls  covered  with  a  series  of  frescoes  from 
her  legend,  painted  by  Amaufy  Duval ; — a  very  fair  imitation  of  the 
old  Italian  style. 

‘  I  have  heard  that  St.  Filomena  is  patronised  by  the  Jesuits ;  even 
so  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  extension  and  popularity  of  her 
story  in  this  19th  century.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  297.) 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  work  would  deserve  a  high  place,  regarded  only 
as  a  book  of  antiquarian  inquiry.  With  ^mirable  taste  and 
judgment,  both  of  pen  and  pencil,  she  has  opened  a  curious  branch 
of  learning,  well  nigh  forgotten  among  us — the  vestiges  of  which, 
nevertheless,  surround  us  on  every  side.  Every  ancient  building 
is  full  of  them.  They  exist  in  our  manners  and  customs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  rural  districts;  they  meet  us  in  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  our  towns,  in  the  signs  of  our  shops,  and  at  the  high  tables 
of  our  colleges  and  corporations  on  gaudy  days;  they  furnish 
the  ethnologist  with  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most 
puzzling  words  in  our  language  ;  and  whenever  an  old  church  is 
consigned  to  what  is  termed  repair,  some  fresh  proof  of  their 
past  existence,  newly  brought  to  light,  excites  for  a  moment  the 
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special  wonder  of  puzzled  bystanders ;  who  too  often  gape  over 
it  for  a  moment,  and  then  deliver  it  over  to  annihilation.  If  we 
arc  not  prepared,  like  Hugh  Peters,  to  destroy  all  our  ancient 
monuments  and  begin  again  upon  a  new  foundation,  we  should 
certainly  endeavour  to  understand  them.  Nay,  could  reasonable 
persons  ever  dream  of  destroying  any  memorial  of  the  past,  the 
mystery  of  which  they  were  not  perfectly  sure  that  they  had 
sounded?  At  present  gross  darkness  encompasses  even  those 
whom  we  should  wish  to  look  up  to  as  authorities.  In  our  cold 
presby  terian  north,  ignorance  respecting  saints  and  legends  might 
perhaps  be  exiKJCtcd  ;  but  in  a  country  which  still  retains  some  of 
these  worthies  in  her  calendar,  and  holds  up  their  example  to 
admiration  in  her  prayer-book,  one  would  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  the  commonest  legends  and  emblems  as  little  known  or 
imderstood,  as  the  language  of  our  progenitors  before  the  dis¬ 
persion  at  Babel.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  put  forth  a  catalogue 
of  the  mistakes  upon  this  subject  made  by  eminent  men,  many 
of  them  our  w’orthy  associates  and  fellow -labourers,  whose  names 
w'ill  live  for  ever  in  connexion  with  other  departments  of  study. 
But  any  one  who  may  please  to  turn  to  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the 
‘  Society  of  Antiquaries,’  of  London,  will  find  that  it  abounds, 
in  reference  to  this  field  of  inquiry,  in  confessions  of  ignorance, 
or,  •which  is  worse,  in  absurd  blunders.  He,  who  so  minutely 
studied  ancient  arms  and  armour,  and  to  whom  the  country  is 
indebted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  national  collection  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  has,  in  his  description  of  the  engravings  on  the 
celebrated  suit  of  armour  sent  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to 
Henry  VIIL,  peiqietually  confounded  St.  Agatha  and  St.  Bar¬ 
bara.  The  latter  celebrated  lady  is  delineated  upon  the  armour, 
in  the  aet  of  giving  directions  to  the  builder  of  her  tower  to 
make  three  windows  instead  of  two,  because  the  former  number 
was  symbolical  of  the  Trinity.  The  commentator  represents  her 
to  be  a  lady  of  rank  directing  the  operations  of  her  workmen  in 
raising  fortifications  and  making  ditches  to  protect  her  town ! 
And  none  of  the  many  diligent  Investigators  of  our  popular 
antiquities  have  yet  traced  home  the  three  golden  balls  of  our 
pawnbrokers  to  the  emblem  of  St.  Nicholas.  They  have  been 
properly  enough  referred  to  the  Lombard  merchants,  who  were 
the  first  to  open  loan-shops  in  England  for  the  relief  of  tempo¬ 
rary  distress.  But  the  Lombards  had  merely  assumed  an  emblem 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  St.  Nicholas,  as  their  charitable 
])rcdecessor  in  th.at  very  line  of  business.  The  following  is  the 
legend;  and  it  is  too  prettily  told  to  be  omitted:  — 

‘  Now  in  that  city  (Panthcra  in  Lycia)  there  dwelt  a  certain  noble¬ 
man  who  had  three  daughters,  and,  from  being  rich,  he  became  poor ; 
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so  poor  that  there  remained  no  means  of  obtaining  food  for  his 
daugiiters  but  by  sacrificing  tliem  to  an  infamous  life  ;  and  oftentimes 
it  came  into  his  mind  to  tell  them  so,  but  shame  and  sorrow  held  him 
dumb.  Meantime  the  maidens  wept  continually,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  and  not  having  bread  to  eat ;  and  their  father  became  more 
and  more  desperate.  AVhen  Nicholas  heard  of  this,  he  thought  it 
shame  that  such  a  thing  should  happen  in  a  Christian  land ;  there¬ 
fore  one  night,  when  the  maidens  were  asleep,  and  their  father  alone 
sat  watching  and  weeping,  he  took  a  handful  of  gold,  and  tying  it  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  he  repaired  to  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  man.  He 
considered  how  he  might  bestow  it  witliout  making  himself  known, 
and,  while  he  stood  irresolute,  the  moon  coming  from  behind  a  cloud 
showed  him  a  window  open ;  so  he  threw  it  in,  and  it  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  father,  who,  when  he  found  it,  returned  thanks,  and  with  it  he 
portioned  his  eldest  daughter.  A  second  time  Nicholas  provided  a 
similar  sum,  and  again  he  threw  it  in  by  night ;  and  with  it  the 
nobleman  married  his  second  daughter.  But  he  greatly  desired  to 
know  who  it  was  that  came  to  his  aid ;  therefore  he  determined  to 
watch ;  and  Avhen  the  good  saint  came  for  the  third  time,  and  prepared 
to  throw  in  the  third  portion,  he  was  discovered,  for  the  nobleman 
seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  robe  and  flung  himself  at  his  feet,  say¬ 
ing,  “  O  Nicholas!  servant  of  God  !  why  seek  to  hide  thyself?”  and 
he  kissed  his  feet  and  his  hands.  But  Nicholas  made  him  promise 
that  he  would  tell  no  man.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  62.) 

These  three  purses  of  gold,  or,  as  they  are  more  customarily 
figurqd,  these  three  golden  balls,  disposed  in  exact  pawnbroker 
fashion,  one  and  two,  are  to  this  day  the  recognised  special  em¬ 
blem  of  the  charitable  St.  Nicholas. 

We  have  to  thank  ^Mrs.  Jameson  for  a  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  book.  But  we  miss  from  it  the  legends  of  the 
IVIadonna,  which  are  promiseil  in  various  parts  of  the  first 
volume.  These  we  trust  she  will  yet  give  us, —  as  well  as  the 
monastic  legends.  Both  are  too  intimately  blended  Avith  the 
general  subject,  for  the  book  to  be  as  complete  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  without  them.  A  little  curtailment  here  and  there  in  the 
first  volume  would  go  far  towards  supplying  the  necessary 
space  for  the  Madonna  legends  in  a  new  edition ;  and  Avould,  we 
think.  Improve  a  ivork  which,  as  it  is,  is  a  very  beautiful  one ; 
and  which,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  history  of  Art  or  of 
legendary  imagination,  must  be  equally  interesting  to  a  great 
variety  of  readers. 
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Art.  V.  —  Mary  Barton  ;  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life.  Lon¬ 
don:  1848. 

*  AT Barton  ’  is  a  work  of  higher  pretensions  than  an 
ordinary  novel.  It  aims  not  only  at  the  delineation  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  our  common 
humanity,  but  it  professes  also  to  give  a  picture  of  the  feelings, 
habits,  opinions,  character  and  social  condition  of  a  particular 
class  of  the  people,  —  a  class,  too,  which  has  of  late  years 
attracted  a  great  share  of  public  attention,  and  has  probably 
been  the  subject  of  more  misconception  and  misrepresentation 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Manchester ;  the  time  selected 
is  the  jMjriod  of  severe  manufacturing  distress  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1 842 ;  and  the  dramatis  personae  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  factory  population.  The  outline  is  briefly  as 
follows: — John  Barton,  — a  factory  ojierative  of  considerable, 
but  no  way  remarkable  intelligence,  of  a  sensitive  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  but  mootly  and  unchastened  temiMir,  a  zealous  member 
of  Trades’  Unions,  and  a  diligent  reader  of  the  ‘  Northern  Star,’ 
— having  lost  two  children  during  a  previous  period  of  dis¬ 
tress,  and  being  now  deprived  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  child¬ 
birth,  becomes  at  length  quite  soured  by  calamity.  By  con¬ 
stantly  dwelling  on  his  own  sorrows  and  on  the  privations  and 
sufferings  around  him,  he  grows  morose,  passionate,  and 
vindictive;  and  ends  by  the  deliberate  assassination,  during 
a  strike  for  wages,  of  one  of  the  master  manufacturers,  —  a 
young  man  of  kind  heart,  but  of  somewhat  supercilious  manners ; 
of  whose  only  real  offence  against  him — an  attempt  to  seduce 
his  daughter — John  Barton  is,  and  remains,  wholly  ignorant. 
This  is  the  main  plot :  the  interest  of  the  tale  is  varied,  and 
very  efficiently,  in  the  person  of  James  Wilson,  a  young 
mechanic  of  the  better  order,  and  devoted  lover  of  the  heroine, 
Marj'  Barton.  Suspicious  circumstances  having  led  to  his  trial 
for  the  murder  which  her  father  had  committed,  he  is  acquitted 
at  the  last  moment,  mainly  through  her  exertions.  Several 
other  characters  are  introduced  of  singular  beauty  and  reality ; 
Alice,  an  excellent  and  simple-hearted  old  woman  who  goes 
about  doing  good, — old  Job  Legh,  a  poor  and  self-taught 
naturalist,  and  his  daughter  Margaret,  whose  loss  of  her  sight 
is  compensated  by  the  seasonable  discovery  of  her  talent  as  a 
singer,  —  and  the  uneducated  and  querulous,  but  affectionate, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  —  every  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  rank 
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in  life.  Indeed  all  the  personages  of  the  story,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Carson,  the  mill-owner,  and  his  imfortunate  son,  are 
taken  from  the  strictly  artisan  class. 

This  meagre  sketch  will  perhaps  enable  those  few  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  also  been  readers  of  the  book  itself,  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  construction  of  the  story,  and  to 
understand  our  extracts.  The  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  in 
some  respects  of  a  very  high  order.  Its  interest  is  intense: 
often  painfully  so;  indeed  it  is  here,  we  think,  that  the  charm 
of  the  book  and  the  triumph  of  the  author  will  chiefly  be  found. 
Its  pictures  and  reflections  are,  however,  also  full  of  those  touches 
of  nature  which  ‘  make  the  whole  world  kin :  ’  and  its  dialogues 
are  managed  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  naturalness  rarely  attained 
even  by  the  most  experienced  writers  of  fiction.  We  believe 
that  they  approach  very  nearly,  both  in  tone  and  style,  to  the 
conversations  actually  carried  on  in  the  dingy  cottages  of  Lan¬ 
cashire.  The  authoress  —  for  *  Mary  Barton  ’  is  understood  to 
be,  and  indeed  very  palpably  is,  the  production  of  a  lady  — 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  writers  who  engage  with 
a  particular  subject,  because  it  presents  a  vein  which  they 
imagine  may  be  successfully  worked  —  get  up  the  needful 
information,  and  then  prepare  a  story  as  a  solicitor  might 
prepare  a  case.  She  has  evidently  lived  much  among  the 
people  she  describes,  made  herself  intimate  at  their  firesides, 
and  feels  a  sincere,  though  sometimes  too  exclusive  and  undis¬ 
criminating,  sympathy  with  them.  In  short,  her  work  has 
been  clearly  a  ‘  labour  of  love,’  and  has  been  written  with  a 
most  earnest  and  benevolent  purpose.  We  can  conscientiously 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  production  of  great  excellence,  and  of  still 
greater  promise. 

But  it  must  also  be  regarded  in  a  more  serious  point  of  view. 
It  comes  before  us  professing  to  be  a  futhful  picture  of  a  little 
known,  though  most  energetic  and  important  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  it  has  the  noble  ambition  of  doing  real  good  by 
creating  sympathy,  by  diffusing  information,  and  removing  pre¬ 
judices.  To  its  pretensions  in  these  respects,  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  extend  an  unqualified  approbation.  With  all  the  truth¬ 
fulness  displayed  in  the  delineation  of  individual  scenes,  the 
general  impression  left  by  the  book,  on  those  who  read  it  as 
mere  passive  recipients,  will  be  imperfect,  partial,  and  erroneous. 
Notwithstanding  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  with  which  it 
abounds,  it  is  calculated,  we  fear,  in  many  pl^s,  to  nuslead 
the  minds  and  confirm  and  exasperate  the  prejudices,  of  the 
general  public  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  factory  operatives 
on  the  other.  Were  ‘  Mary  Barton’  to  be  only  re^  by  Man- 
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Chester  men  and  master  manufacturers,  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  serviceable ;  because  they  might  profit  by  its  suggestions, 
and  would  at  once  detect  its  mistakes.  But  considering  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  delusions  of  many  throughout  the  south  of  England 
respecting  the  great  employers  of  labour  in  the  north  and 
west ;  as  well  as  the  ignorance  and  misconception  of  their  true 
interests  and  position,  which  are  still  too  common  among  the  arti¬ 
sans  of  many  of  our  large  towns, — the  effect  of  the  work,  if  taken 
without  some  corrective  might,  in  these  quarters,  be  mischievous 
in  the  extreme.  And  this  must  be  our  ajmlogy  for  jjointing 
out,  in  some  detail,  both  the  false  philosophy  and  the  inaccurate 
descriptions  which  detract  so  seriously  from  the  value  of  these 
most  interesting  volumes. 

But  first  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  the  more  pleasing  task 
of  noticing  the  beauty  and  fidelity  with  which  the  authoress 
seizes  on  and  depicts  those  bright  redeeming  features  which 
still  characterise  our  operative  jxtpulation;  and  in  which  we 
recognise  with  pride,  not  only  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  attainments  of  virtue,  but  *  germs  of  almost  imjtossible 
‘  good,’ — signs  and  elements  of  progress  towards  a  social  and 
moral  eminence,  distant  yet,  and  very  lofty,  but  nevertheless 
within  their  reach.  First  among  these  must  be  reckoned  what 
Monckton  Milnes  so  justly  calls  ‘  the  sacred  Patience  of  the 
‘  poor.’  The  extent  to  which  this  virtue  prevails  can  be  only 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  mixed  intimately  with  the  working 
classes.  It  is  a  spectacle  fitted  to  amaze  and  shame  the  more 
favoured  children  of  fortune.  Distress  they  submit  to  without 
surprise,  and  generally  without  murmur,  as  one  of  the  ap])ointed 
incidents  to  their  lot.  They  are  often  very  deficient,  it  is  true, 
in  the  foresight  and  self-denial  wlilch  might  provide  against  the 
recurrence  of  privation ;  but,  when  it  comes,  they  meet  it  with 
a  cheerful,  manly,  simple  resignation,  accepting 

'  Each  ill 

As  a  plain  fact  whose  right  or  wrong 
They  question  not,  confiding  still 
That  it  shall  last  not  overlong  ; 

Willing,  from  first  to  last,  to  take 
The  mysteries  of  our  life  as  given, 

Leaving  the  time-worn  soul  to  slake 
Its  thirst  in  an  undoubted  Heaven.' 

Feelings  of  envy,  against  individuals  or  classes  enjoying  an 
apparent  exemption  fi-oin  the  privations  with  which  they  are 
overwhelmed,  or  of  indignation  at  any  supposed  want  of  compas¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  those  blessed  with  a  happier  lot  —  natural 
and  probable  as  such  would  seem  to  be — we  believe  in  fact 
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to  be  rare,  partial,  and  transient  among  the  labouring  people, 
^len  there  arc,  and  will  be  in  every  class,  of  unhappy,  selfish 
tempers,  prone  to  dwell  on  painful  comparisons,  and  to  embitter 
their  own  condition  by  every  contrast  they  can  gather  round  it. 
But  these  are  so  far  from  being  types  of  the  jMior  in  general, 
that  they  are  found  more  sparingly  among  the  i)Oor  than  in  any 
other  rank  of  life.  We  have  watched  the  operatives  of  our 
populous  towns  during  several  periods  of  severe  suffering ;  and 
(except  from  a  few  such  ill-conditioned  characters  as  we  have 
just  referred  to)  we  scarcely  remember  to  have  heard  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  angry  envy  or  malignity.  There  has  been  many  a 
lament,  scarcely  ever  a  curse ;  many  a  countenance  clouded  by 
care,  rarely  a  face  of  petulant  impatience;  the  predominant 
characteristic  has  always  been  a  submissive  hopefulness,  often 
an  almost  stoical  endurance,  and  as  soon  ns  times  mended,  there 
has  been  generally  even  too  speedy  a  forgetfulness  of  past 
troubles. 

This  admirable  feature  in  the  artisan  character,  the  authoress 
of  *  ^lary  Barton’  has  discovered  and  delineated  in  the  cases  of 
George  Wilson  and  Old  Alice ;  though,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  discontented  man,  John  Barton,  being  the  more  promi- 
uent  person,  the  erroneous  impression  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
reader,  that  patience  is  the  exception,  and  ill-humour  and  vin¬ 
dictiveness  the  rule, — especially  among  the  stronger  and  more 
thoughtful  natures.  The  following  is  a  conversation  between 
the  two  friends,  Wilson  and  Barton  by  the  bedside  of  one  of 
their  destitute  and  dying  comrades :  — 

‘  “  Ilan  you  known  this  chap  long  ?”  asked  Barton. 

*  “  Better  nor  three  year.  lie’s  worked  with  Carsons  that  long, 
and  were  always  a  steady,  civil  spoken  fellow,  though,  as  I  said  afore, 
somewhat  of  a  ^lethodee.  I  wish  I’d  gotten  a  letter  he  sent  his 
missis  a  week  or  two  agone,  w'hen  he  were  on  tramp  for  work.  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  read  it ;  for,  you  see,  I  were  a  bit  grumbling 
mysel ;  it  seemed  hard  to  be  spunging  on  Jem  (his  son),  and  taking 
a’  his  flesh-meat  money  to  buy  bread  for  me  and  them  as  I  ought  to 
be  keeping.  But  you  know,  though  I  can  earn  nought,  I  mun  eat 
summut.  Well,  as  I  telled  ye,  I  were  grumbling,  when  she  (indieating 
the  sleeping  woman  by  a  nod)  brought  me  Ben’s  letter,  for  she  could 
na  read  hersel.  It  were  as  good  as  Bible  words ;  ne’er  a  word  o’  re¬ 
pining  ;  a’  about  God  being  our  father,  and  that  we  mun  bear  patiently 
whate’er  he  sends.” 

‘  “  Don  ye  think  he’s  the  master’s  father  too  ?  I’d  be  loath  to  have 
them  for  brothers.” 

*  Eh,  John !  donna  talk  so ;  sure  there’s  many  and  many  a  master 
as  good  or  better  nor  us.” 

‘  “  If  you  think  so,  tell  me  this.  How  comes  it  they’re  rich,  and 
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we’re  poor  ?  I’d  like  to  know  that.  Han  they  done  as  they’d  be 
done  by  for  us  ?” 

‘  But  "Wilson  was  no  arguer.  No  speechifier  as  he  would  have 
called  it.  So  Barton,  seeing  he  was  likely  to  have  it  his  own  way, 
went  on.* 

Wilson  then  goes  away  to  obtain  a  recommendation  to  the 
infirmary  for  his  sick  friend ;  when  he  returns  he  finds  him 
sensible,  but  rapidly  sinking :  — 

‘  His  strength  was  ebbing  fast.  They  stood  round  him  still  and 
'silent ;  even  the  wife  checked  her  sobs,  though  her  heart  was  like  to 
break.  She  held  her  child  to  her  breast,  to  try  and  keep  it  quiet. 
Their  eyes  were  all  fixed  on  the  yet  living  one,  whose  moments  of 
life  were  passing  so  rapidly  away.  At  length  he  brought,  with  jerk¬ 
ing,  convulsive  effort,  his  two  hands  into  the  attitude  of  prayer.  They 
saw  his  lips  move,  and  bent  to  catch  the  words,  which  came  in  gasps, 
and  not  in  tones. 

‘  “  Oh,  Lord  God !  I  thank  thee  that  the  hard  struggle  of  living 
is  over.” 

‘  “  Oh,  Ben !  Ben !”  wailed  forth  his  wife ;  “  have  you  no  thought 
for  me  ?  Oh,  Ben !  Ben !  do  say  one  word  to  help  me  through  life.” 

'  ‘  He  could  not  speak  again.  The  trump  of  the  archangel  would 
set  his  tongue  free ;  but  not  a  word  more  would  it  utter  till  then. 
Yet  he  heard,  he  understood,  and  though  sight  failed,  he  moved  his 
hand  gropingly  under  the  covering.  They  knew  what  he  meant,  and 
guided  it  to  her  head,  bowed  and  hidden  in  her  hands,  when  she  had 
sunk  in  her  woe.  It  rested  there  with  a  feeble  pressure  of  endearment. 
The  face  grew  beautiful,  as  the  soul  neared  God.  A  peace  beyond 
understanding  came  over  it.  The  hand  became  a  stiff,  heavy  weight 
on  the  wife’s  head.  No  more  grief  or  sorrow  for  him.  They  reve¬ 
rently  laid  out  the  corpse  —  Wilson  fetching  his  only  spare  shirt  to 
array  it  in.’ 

There  are  many  other  descriptions  of  exquisite  pathos  scattered 
up  and  down  the  narrative,  some  of  which  we  would  fain  have 
extracted.  But  we  must  pass  on. 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  the  operative  poor,  per¬ 
haps  even  lovelier  and  brighter  than  their  wonderful  patience 
under  suffering,  is  their  mutual  helpfulness  and  unbounded  kind¬ 
liness  towards  each  other.  To  this  virtue  our  authoress  has  done 
full  justice,  and  her  pictures  of  it  are  so  vivid,  that  we  must’ 
present  one  of  them  at  least,  however  long  the  passage,  to  our 
readers :  — 

‘  There  were  homes  over  which  Carson’s  fire  (his  mill  has  been 
burnt  down)  threw  a  deep  terrible  gloom;  the  homes  of  those  who 
would  fain  work,  and  no  man  gave  unto  them ; — the  homes  of  those 
to  whom  leisure  was  a  curse.  There  the  family  music  was  hungry 
wails,  when  week  after  week  passed  by,  and  there  was  no  work  to  be 
had,  and  consequently  no  wages  to  pay  for  the  bread  the  children 
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cried  aloud  for  in  their  young  impatience  of  suffering.  Many  a  penny 
that  would  have  gone  little  way  enough  in  oatmeal  or  potatoes,  fraught 
opium  to  still  the  hungry  little  ones,  and  make  them  forget  their  un¬ 
easiness  in  heavy  troubled  sleep.  The  evil  and  the  good  of  our  nature 
came  out  strongly  then.  There  were  desperate  fathers  ;  there  were 
bitter-tongued  mothers  (O  God !  what  wonder !)  ;  there  were  reckless 
children  ;  the  very  closest  bonds  of  nature  were  snapt  in  that  time  of 
trial  and  distress.  There  was  faith  such  as  the  rich  can  never 
imagine  upon  earth;  there  was  “love  strong  as  death,”  and  self- 
denial  among  rude  coarse  men,  akin  to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
most  glorious  deed.  The  vices  of  the  poor  sometimes  astound  us 
here :  but  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known,  their 
virtues  will  astound  us  in  far  greater  degree.  Of  this  I  am  certain. 

‘  As  the  cold  bleak  spring  came  on  (spring  in  name  alone),  and 
consequently  as  trade  continued  dead,  other  mills  shortened  hours, 
turned  off  hands,  and  finally  stopped  work  altogether.  Barton  worked 
short  hours ;  Wilson,  of  course,  being  a  hand  in  Carson’s  factory,  had 
no  work  at  all.  .  .  .  One  evening,  when  the  clear  h'ght  at  six  o’clock 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  Christmas  cold,  and  when  the  bitter 
wind  piped  down  every  entry  and  through  every  cranny.  Barton  sat 
brooding  over  his  stinted  fire,  and  listening  for  Mary’s  step,  in  unac¬ 
knowledged  trust  that  her  presence  would  cheer,  him.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  Wilson  came  breathless  in. 

‘  “  You’ve  not  got  a  bit  of  money  by  you.  Barton  ?”  asked  he. 

‘  “  Not  I ;  who  has  now.  I’d  like  to  know.  Whattur  do  you  want 
it  for  ?  ” 

‘  “  I  donnot  want  it  for  mysel,  tho’  we’ve  none  to  spare.  But  don 
ye  know  Ben  Davenport,  as  worked  at  Carson’s  ?  He’s  down  wi’  the 
fever,  and  ne’er  a  stick  of  fire,  nor  a  cowd  potato  in  the  house.” 

‘  “  I  han  got  no  money,  I  tell  ye,”  said  Barton.  Wilson  looked 
disappointed.  Barton  tried  not  to  be  interested,  but  he  could  not 
help  it,  in  spite  of  his  gruffness.  He  rose,  and  went  to  the  cupboard 
(his  wife’s  pride  long  ago).  There  lay  the  remains  of  his  dinner, 
hastily  put  there  ready  for  supper.  Bread,  and  a  slice  of  cold  fat 
boiled  bacon.  He  wrapped  them  in  his  handkerchief,  put  them  in 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  said  —  “  Come,  let’s  be  going.” 

‘  “  Going  —  art  going  to  work  this  time  of  day  ?” 

‘  “  No,  stupid,  to  be  sure  not.  Going  to  see  the  fellow  thou  spoke 
on.”  So  they  put  on  their  hats  and  set  out.  On  the  way,  Wilson 
said  Davenport  was  a  good  fellow,  though  too  much  of  the  Methodee ; 
that  his  children  were  too  young  to  work,  but  not  too  young  to  be 
cold  and  hungry  ;  that  they  had  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and  pawned 
thing  after  thing,  and  that  now  they  lived  in  a  cellar  in  Berry  Street.’ 

Here  follows  a  sad  description  of  the  filthiness  of  the  locality, 
—  where 

‘  the  smell  was  so  foetid  as  almost  to  knock  the  two  men  down* 
Quickly  recovering  themselves,  as  those  inured  to  such  things  do, 
they  l)egan  to  penetrate  the  thick  darkness  of  the  place,  and  to  see 
three  or  four  little  children  rolling  on  the  damp,  nay  wet  brick  floor. 
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through  which  the  stagnant,  filthy  moisture  of  the  street  oozed  up; — 
tlje  fire-place  was  empty  and  black ;  the  wife  sat  on  her  husband’s 
chair,  and  cried  in  the  dank  loneliness. 

‘  “  See,  missis,  I’m  back  again.  Hold  your  noise,  children,  and 
don’t  mitber  your  mammy  for  bread ;  here’s  a  chap  as  has  got  some 
for  you.” 

‘  In  that  dim  light,  which  was  darkness  to  strangers,  they  clustered 
round  John  Larton,  and  tore  from  him  the  food  he  had  brought  with 
him.  It  was  a  large  hunch  of  bread,  but  it  had  vanished  in  au 
instant. 

‘  “  We  mun  do  summut  for  ’em,”  said  he  to  Wilson.  “  Yo  stop 
here,  and  I’ll  be  back  in  half  an  hour.” 

*  So  he  strode,  and  ran,  and  hurried  home.  He  emptied  into  the 
ever  useful  pocket-handkerchief  the  little  meal  remaining  in  the 
mug.  Mary  would  have  her  tea  at  Miss  Simmonds ;  her  food  for 
the  day  w'as  safe.  Then  he  w’ent  up  stairs  for  his  better  coat,  and 
his  one,  gay,  red-and-yellow  silk  pocket-handkerchief — his  jewels, 
his  plate,  his  valuables,  these  were.  He  went  to  the  pawn-shop ;  he 
pawned  them  for  five  shillings ;  he  stopped  not,  nor  stayed,  till  he 
was  once  more  in  London  Road,  w'itliin  five  minutes’  walk  of  Berry 
Street  —  then  he  loitered  in  his  gait,  in  order  to  discover  the  shops 
he  w'anted.  He  bought  meat,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  candle.s,  chips ;  and 
from  a  little  retail  yard  he  purchased  a  couple  of  hundred  W'eight  of 
coals.  Some  money  yet  remained — all  destined  for  them,  but  he  did 
not  yet  know  how  best  to  spend  it.  Food,  light,  and  warmth,  he  had 
seen  instantly  were  necessary  ;  for  luxuries  he  would  wait.  Wilson’s 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  saw  Barton  enter  with  his  purchases.  He 
understood  it  all ;  and  longed  to  be  once  more  in  work,  that  he  might 
help  in  some  of  these  material  ■ways,  without  feeling  that  he  was  using 
his  son’s  money.  But  though  “  silver  and  gold  had  he  none,”  he 
gave  heart-service,  and  love-w’orks  of  far  moi’e  value.  Nor  was  John 
Barton  behind  in  these . 

‘  The  two  men,  rough,  tender  nurses  as  they  were,  lighted  the  fire, 
which  smoked  and  putfed  into  the  room,  as  if  it  did  not  know  its  way 
up  the  chimney.  The  children  clamoured  again  for  bread  ;  but  this 
time  Barton  took  a  piece  first  to  the  poor,  helpless,  hopeless  woman, 
who  still  sat  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  listening  to  his  anxious 
miserable  mutterings.  She  took  the  bread,  when  it  was  put  into  her 
hands,  and  broke  a  bit,  but  could  not  eat  She  was  past  hunger.  She 
fell  dow^n  on  the  floor,  with  a  heavy  unresisting  bang.  The  men 
looked  puzzled . 

‘  “  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  Wilson.  “  I’ll  take  these  two 
big  lads,  as  does  nought  but  fight,  home  to  my  missis’s  for  to-night, 
and  1  will  get  a  jug  of  tea.  Them  women  always  does  best  with  tea 
and  such  like  slops.” 

‘  So  Barton  was  now  left  alone  with  a  little  child,  crying  (when  it 
had  done  eating)  for  mammy  ;  with  a  fainting  dead-like  woman ;  and 
with  the  sick  man,  whose  mutterings  were  rising  up  to  screams  and 
shrieks  of  agonised  anxiety.  He  carried  the  woman  to  the  fire,  and 
chafed  her  hands.  He  looked  around  for  something  to  raise  her 
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head.  There  was  literally  nothing  but  some  loose  bricks.  However, 
tiiose  he  got ;  and  taking  off  his  coat,  he  covered  them  as  well  as  he 
could.  lie  pulled  her  feet  to  the  fire,  which  now  began  to  emit  some 
faint  heat.  He  looked  round  for  water,  but  water  there  was  none. 
He  snatched  up  the  child,  and  ran  up  the  area  steps  to  the  room 
above,  and  borrowed  their  only  saucepan  with  some  water  in  it. 
Then  he  began,  with  the  useful  skill  of  a  working  man,  to  make  some 
gruel.  .  .  .’ 

Are  there  any  of  our  readers,  living  in  comfort  and  luxury, 
who  can  pause  over  this  picture,  and  feel  it  to  be  true,  —  with¬ 
out  a  sickening  of  the  heart,  and  a  sense  of  shame  and  self- 
condemnation, — that  multitudes  of  fellow-creatures,  at  least  as 
deserving  as  ourselves,  should  be  sinking  under  miseries  like 
these,  while  we  are  daily  wasting  in  vanities,  or  worse  indul¬ 
gences,  what  might  be  available  for  their  relief?  These  are 
uneasy  feelings,  no  doubt, —  and  we  naturally  seek  to  quiet 
them  by  such  anodynes  and  restoratives  as  may  be  at  hand. 
Ilut  may  they  not  be  salutary  as  well  as  uneasy  ?  and  may  we  not 
be  merely  inviting  their  recurrence,  and  endangering  our  perma¬ 
nent  comfort,  by  flying  too  soon  even  to  the  allowed  and  approved 
remedies  for  them,  which  may  be  suggested?  We  are  far  fronr 
objecting,  as  may  already  be  seen,  to  the  administration  of  these 
remedies  at  the  proper  stage.  But  we  think  the  first  access  of 
pain  should  not  be  repressed  by  their  impatient  application ;  and 
that  all  strong  emotions,  which  naturally  rise  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions,  should  be  permitted  to  run  their  course  and  obtain  their 
full  development,  before  we  begin  to  question  the  wisdom  which 
has  rendered  us  subject  to  them, — or  seek  to  subdue  them  by 
counter-agents,  and  dissipate  them  by  the  distraction  of  wide- 
ranging  speculations.  The  sickening  of  the  heart  may  often  be 
the  necessary  preparative  for  its  softening  ;  and,  before  we  gulp 
down  our  cordials  to  dispel  it,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  morbid  hardness  at  the  bottom,  which 
secretly  aggravates  the  pang  of  the  sickness,  and  will  never  let 
us  rest  till  it  be  removed.  Instead,  then,  of  turning  eagerly  to  the 
considerations  which  would  persuade  us  that  it  is  a  false  shame 
and  a  groundless  self-reproach  which  have  assailed  us,  let  us 
examine  ourselves  jealously  on  the  subject,  and  make  sure  that 
we  arc  entitled  to  acquittal  at  an  unerring  tribunal,  and  that 
tliese  painful  impressions  and  overpowering  sympathies  have 
actually  been  sent  to  us  in  vain.  In  scenes  like  these  there  is  no 
j)rovocation  and  no  reproach  from  the  sufferers;  and  in  their 
silence  the  low  breathings  of  our  own  hearts  and  consciences 
may,  therefore,  be  better  heard. 

Our  immediate  business,  however,  is  with  the  class  subject  to 
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such  sufferings,  and  with  the  resources  it  finds  in  itself ;  and  we 
are  proud  to  be  enabled  to  testify  that  the  scene  presented 
in.  this  extract  is  not  only  true  to  individual  life,  but  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  general  fact.  There  is  scarcely  any  degree  of 
trouble  and  self-denial  which  men  in  this  class  will  not  encounter 
to  serve  their  fellow  sufferers ;  and  no  service  is  more  cheerfully 
and  punctually  repaid  when  the  position  of  the  parties  is  re¬ 
versed.  To  the  poor  man,  poverty  greater  than  his  own  never 
appeals  in  vain :  — 

‘  To  give  the  stranger’s  children  bread, 

Of  your  precarious  board  the  spoil  — 

To  watch  your  helpless  neighbour’s  bed. 

And,  sleepless,  meet  the  morrow’s  toil 
These  are  the  daily  offerings  of  mutual  love  which  we  witness 
among  the  lowest  members  of  the  struggling  artisans.  And 
perhaps  they  ought  to  surprise  us  less  than  they  do :  for  in  con¬ 
trasting  them  with  the  comparative  dulness  and  indifference  of 
the  wealthy  to  the  sufferings  of  those  below  them,  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  two  very  relevant  considerations ;  one  is,  that 
sympathy — meaning  by  it  fellow-feeling — can  only  exist  in  its 
fullest  extent  among  persons  of  the  same  condition,  surrounded 
by  the  same  circumstances,  inured  to  the  same  privations, — 
who  know  that  the  distress  they  are  called  upon  to  mitigate 
was  their  own  yesterday,  and  may  be  their  own  again  to-morrow. 
What  is  thus  true  sympathy  between  the  poor,  becomes,  when 
transferred  to  the  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  what  is  com¬ 
monly  expressed  by  the  word  compassion — a  sentiment  far 
feebler  and  less  complete.  Moreover,  the  rich  can  never  have 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  the  poor, 
which  the  poor  have  of  their  own.  Their  paths  lie  apart. 
However  much  they  may  endeavour  to  visit  among  them, 
to  become  familiar  with  their  circumstances,  and  acquainted 
with  their  griefs, — they  can  do  all  this,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  only  very  Imperfectly.  There  is  not  only  the  natural 
difficulty  arising  from  discrepancy  of  life,  feelings,  and  position, 
to  be  overcome ;  but  the  very  shrinking  and  reluctant  pride  of 
the  independent  poor  opposes  another  barrier.  Difference  of 
position,  therefore,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  alleged  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  And,  inadequate  knowledge  —  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  inadequacy  is  inevitable — must  bear  at  least  half  the 
blame  of  the  apparent  want  of  compassion  with  which  the  more 
prosperous  are  charged.  If  rich  and  poor  could  but  change 
places  for  a  while,  they  would  understand  each  other  better  ever 
afterwards  —  and  make  more  allowances  for  their  respective 
fulings. 
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Another  consideration  to  which  due  weight  is  seldom  allowed, 
is  this :  the  cause  which  of  all  others  most  deadens  and  restrains 
the  hand  of  charity,  is  the  fear  of  bestowing  it  unworthily 
and  mischievously.  Immense  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the 
rich,  when  they  attempt  to  discriminate  between  cases  of  im¬ 
posture  and  cases  of  real  destitution,  —  between  cases  which  it 
would  be  a  duty  and  a  delight,  and  cases  which  it  would  often 
be  a  sin  and  a  mischief  to  relieve.  The  poor  experience  no  such 
difficulty.  They  have  to  guard  against  no  imposition :  for  im¬ 
position  with  them  would  be  easily  and  certainly  detected. 
Their  means  and  their  feelings  may  be  safely  taken  therefore  as 
guides. 

But  we  are  putting  off  the  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty. 
There  are  representations  made  —  at  least  impressions  left  — 
by  the  book  before  us  w’hich  we  have  signalised  as  inaccurate 
and  full  of  harm.  Some  of  these  we  must  proceed  to  notice : 
and  first  among  them,  the  exaggeration  of  describing  an  animo¬ 
sity  against  masters  and  employers  as  the  common  quality  and 
characteristic  of  the  operative  population.  The  narrative  im¬ 
ports  that  the  angry  and  vindictive  feelings  by  which  the  soul 
of  John  Barton  is  absorbed,  are  constant  and  pervading. 

‘  I  saw  (says  the  writer  in  the  preface)  that  they  were  sore  and 
irritable  against  the  rich  ;  the  even  tenor  of  whose  seemingly  happy 
lives  appeared  to  increase  the  anguish  caused  by  the  lottery-like 
nature  of  their  own.  Whether  the  bitter  complaints  made  by  them, 
of  the  neglect  which  they  experienced  from  the  prosperous  —  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  masters  whose  fortunes  they  had  helped  to  build  up — 
were  well  founded  or  no,  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  this  belief  of  the  injustice  and  unkindness  which  they  endure 
from  their  fellow-creatures,  taints  what  might  be  resignation  to  God’s 
will,  and  turns  it  to  revenge  in  too  many  of  the  poor  uneducated 
factory-workers  of  Manchester.  ...  At  present  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  left  in  a  state,  wherein  lamentations  and  tears  are  thrown  aside  as 
useless,  but  in  which  the  lips  are  compressed  for  curses,  and  the 
hands  clenched  and  ready  to  smite.’ 

Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  impression  conveyed 
by  such  statements  as  this,  is  materially  at  variance  wdth  the 
truth.  It  is  presumptuous  perhaps  to  pronounce  decidedly  upon 
a  point  on  which  opinions  will  vary; — the  experietjee  of  every 
man  of  course  depending  on  the  local  and  personal  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  been  thrown.  But  both  our  own  observation, 
and  the  confirming  views  of  others  whose  acquaintance  with 
artisan  life  has  been  even  more  extensive  and  intimate  than  our 
own,  enable  us  to  speak  with. some  confidence.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  and  unfortunately  true  that  sentiments  of  animo¬ 
sity  of  this  description  do  exist  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  in 
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a  de'^ee  which  varies  with  the  times.  All  that  we  contend  for 
is,  that  they  are  exceptional,  not  general — local,  limited,  and 
transient,  —  and  certainly  not  entertained  by  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  at  large.  As  a  picture  of  an  individual, — that  is,  of 
the  feelings  of  this  or  that  person, — John  Barton  is  unhappily 
true  to  the  life ;  as  the  type  of  a  class,  though  a  small  one,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  muster ;  but  to  bring  him  forward  as  a  fair  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  artisans  and  factory  operatives  of  ^Manchester 
and  similar  towns  genei'ally,  is  a  libel  alike  ujKin  them  and 
upon  the  objects  of  their  alleged  hatred.  Much,  no  doubt,  has 
been  done,  and  is  still  being  done,  by  those  emissaries  of  ill-will 
who  live  upon  the  passions  they  excite,  to  create  and  foster 
bad  feeling  between  classes  so  intimately  bound  together  as 
the  manufacturing  capitalist  and  the  manufacturing  labourer, 
^luch  has  been  done,  too,  both  by  senators  and  journalists, 
through  slanders  protected  by  privilege  of  parliament,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  that  mighty  press  against  whose  injuries  there  is  no 
defence,  towards  spreading  among  the  more  distant  public  the 
iKjlief  that  this  bad  feeling  does  exist  to  a  perilous  extent. 
Kotwithstanding  which,  however,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
feeling  is  becoming  every  year  rarer  and  less  acrimonious; 
that  it  is  more  and  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  irregular, 
dissolute,  and  discontented  ex-workmen  who  form  the  acting  staff 
of  trades’  unions  and  delegations ;  and  more  and  more  exclusively 
directed  against  those  employers  —  daily  becoming  fewer  — 
who  look  upon  the  operatives  they  employ  in  the  mingled  light 
of  coadjutors  and  antagonists  —  with  whom  their  only  concern  is 
to  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  they  can ;  and  that  it  is  fast  giving 
way  before  the  increasing  conviction  of  a  common  interest,  and 
the  humanising  Influence  of  faithful  services  rendered,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  just  treatment,  willing  aid,  and  benevolent 
kindness  on  the  other. 

There  is,  too,  it  seems  to  us,  a  double  error,  both  an  artistic 
error  and  an  error  of  fact,  in  representing  a  man  of  Barton’s  in¬ 
telligence  and  habits  of  reflection  and  discussion,  to  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  commercial  and  economic  science  as  he 
is  here  described.  Probably  this  arises  from  the  w’riter’s  ac¬ 
knowledged  unacquaintance  with  social  and  political  economy 
herself,  and  from  her  ignorance  how  far  the  rudiments  of  these 
sciences  have  been  mastered  by  the  more  thoughtful  and  the 
better  educated  artisans  of  our  laige  towns.  But  indeed  the 
lights  and  shades  arc  thrown  too  strongly  on  every  thing  relating 
to  John  Barton.  The  effect  may  have  thus  been  made  more 
startling ;  but,  we  think,  at  the  expense  of  probability.  It  is 
not  that  he  has,  more  or  less,  two  natures.  That  is  common 
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to  U8  all.  Our  objection  is,  that  his  conduct  is  radically  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  qualities  and  character.  He  is  not  only  an 
intelligent  man,  but  a  steady  anil  skilful  workman ;  and  so 
confident  in  his  own  capacity  always  procuring  for  him  cer¬ 
tain  employment,  that  he  never,  when  in  receipt  of  the  highest 
wages  (i.  33.),  lays  by  a  farthing  for  a  time  of  sickness  at 
home  or  stagnation  of  trade.  jNIcanwhile,  whenever  these 
periods  come,  he  is  found  cursing  his  masters  instead  of  his 
own  improvidence  ;  spending  his  time  and  money  on  trades’ 
unions,  when  both  his  child  and  himself  are  unsupplied  with  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life ;  and  wasting  (as  so  many  operatives 
do),  in  subscriptions  for  such  objects,  funds  which,  duly  hus¬ 
banded,  would  have  saved  his  only  son  (whose  loss,  we  are 
told,  has  wariMjd  his  temper)  from  an  early  grave.  Yet  neither 
to  the  authoress,  nor  to  the  supposed  subject  of  her  delineation, 
is  it  at  any  time  intimated  as  occurring  that,  if  ever  there  was  a 
clear  case  in  which  a  man  had  to  thank  himself  for  most  of 
his  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  John  Barton’s  was  that  case.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  painted  as  utterly  unconscious,  even  to  the 
last,  of  his  own  improvidence  and  of  its  sinister  influence  on  his 
condition.  Instead  of  drawing  from  his  privations  those  lessons 
of  warning  and  remorse  which,  to  an  intellect  like  his,  must 
have  been  as  patent  as  the  day,  they  are  merely  made  to  heap 
up  fresh  fuel  for  that  funeral  pile  to  which  his  senseless  and 
vindictive  passion  is  at  last  to  set  fire. 

There  is  evil  enough  in  the  world,  God  knows  and  we  all 
know,  to  try  the  temper,  we  will  not  say  the  faith,  of  both  rich 
and  poor ;  and  the  evils  of  society  press  often  with  crushing 
severity  on  the  poor :  — 

*  At  all  times  it  is  a  bewildering  thing  for  the  poor  weaver  to  see 
his  employer  removing  from  house  to  house,  each  one  grander  than 
the  last,  till  he  ends  in  building  one  more  magnificent  than  all,  or 
withdraws  his  money  from  the  concern,  or  sells  his  mill  to  buy  an 
estate  in  the  country,  while  all  this  time  the  weaver,  who  thinks  that 
he  and  his  fellows  are  the  real  makers  of  this  wealth,  is  struggling  on 
for  bread  for  his  children,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  lowered  wages, 
short  hours,  fewer  hands  employed,  &c.  And  when  he  knows  trade 
is  bad,  and  could  understand  (at  least  partially)  that  there  are  not 
buyers  enough  in  the  market  to  purchase  the  goods  already  made, 
and  consequently  that  there  is  no  demand  for  more  ;  when  he  would 
bear  mueh  without  complaining,  could  he  also  see  that  his  employers 
were  bearing  their  share ;  he  is,  I  say,  bewildered,  and  (to  use  his 
own  phrase)  “  aggravated  ”  to  see  that  all  goes  on  just  as  usual  with 
the  mill-owners.  Large  houses  are  still  occupied,  while  spinners  and 
weavers’  cottages  stand  empty,  because  the  families  that  once  occu¬ 
pied  them  are  obliged  to  live  in  rooms  or  cellars.  Carriages  still  roll 
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along  the  streets,  concerts  are  still  crowded  with  subscribers,  the 
shops  for  expensive  luxuries  still  find  daily  customers,  while  the 
workman  loiters  away  his  unemployed  time  in  watching  these  things, 
and  thinking  of  the  pale  uncomplaining  wife  at  home,  and  the  wailing 
children  asking  in  vain  for  enough  of  food,  of  the  sinking  health,  of  the 
dying  life  of  those  near  and  dear  to  him.  The  contrast  is  too  great.* 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  same  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Barton  and  his  friend  Wilson  of  wdiich  we  have  already 
quoted  a  part.  They  are  discussing  the  same  subject  —  the 
difference  between  their  masters’  lot  and  their  own  :  — 

‘  Barton,  seeing  he  was  likely  to  have  his  own  way,  went  on. 

‘  “  You’ll  say  (at  least  many  a  one  does)  they’n  gotten  capital,  and 
we’n  gotten  none.  I  say,  our  labour’s  our  capital,  and  we  ought  to 
draw  interest  on  that.  They  get  interest  on  their  capital  somehow 
all  this  time,  while  oum  is  lying  idle,  else  how  could  they  all  live  as 
they  do  ?  Besides,  there’s  many  of  them  had  nought  to  begin  with ; 
there’s  Carsons,  and  Duncombes,  and  Margies,  and  many  another,  as 
corned  into  Manchester  with  clothes  to  their  back,  and  that  were  all, 
and  now  they’re  worth  their  tens  of  thousands,  a’  getten  out  of  our 
labour; — why,  the  very  land  as  fetched  but  sixty  pounds  twenty  year 
agone  is  worth  six  hundred  now,  and  that,  too,  is  owing  to  our  labour; 
— but  look  at  yo,  and  see  me,  and  poor  Davenport  yonder ;  whatten 
better  are  we  ?  They’n  screwed  us  down  to  the  lowest  peg,  in  order 
to  make  their  great  big  fortunes,  and  build  their  great  big  houses, 
and  we  —  why  we’re  just  clemming,  many  and  many  of  us.  Can  you 
say  there’s  nought  wrong  in  this  ?” 

‘  “  Well,  Barton,  I’ll  not  gainsay  ye.  But  Mr.  Carson  spoke  to 
me  after  the  fire,  and,  says  he,  ‘  I  shall  ha’  to  retrench,  and  be  very 
careful  in  my  expenditure  during  these  bad  times,  I  assure  ye  ;’  —  so 
yo  see  th’  masters  suffer  too.” 

‘  “  Han  they  ever  .seen  a  child  o’  their’n  die  for  want  of  food?” 
asked  Barton  in  a  low  deep  voice.’ 

Now  here  was  a  most  favourable  occasion  for  pointing  out 
the  just  reflections  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  contrast ;  yet  it  is 
80  entirely  passed  by,  that  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that 
they  were  unperceived  by  the  writer  herself.  It  is,  we  fear,  too 
true  that  some  envy  and  much  exasperation  do  arise,  at  times, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  more  inconsiderate  of  the  manufacturing 
poor,  when  they  see  those  periods  of  commercial  depression, 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  themselves,  borne  so  easily  and  with 
so  little  apparent  privation  by  their  masters.  But  there  was  only 
the  more  reason  for  seizing  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
them  both  the  real  fact  and  the  real  philosophy  of  the  case. 
It  was  only  the  more  necessary  to  inform  them  (as  numerous 
stoppages  of  wealthy  firms  might  indeed  readily  bring  home  to 
their  conviction)  that  their  masters  do  suffer,  and  suffer  most 
painfully,  from  those  reverses  and  sts^ation  of  trade  which 
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they  imagine  to  fall  solely  on  themselves ;  to  picture,  however 
cursorily,  the  position  of  those  employers  who,  on  such  occasions, 
have  seen  the  accumulations  of  years  of  patient  and  honest  in¬ 
dustry  suddenly  swept  away,  and  who,  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  have  had  to  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  the  shattered 
fabric  of  their  fortunes  —  and  of  those  who,  compromised  more 
deeply  still,  find  the  prospects  of  their  children  blighted,  their 
objects  defeated,  and  their  occupation  gone.  It  is  not  true  that 
such  periods  as  1842,  when  the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid, 
pass  lightly  over  any  of  the  great  employers  of  manufacturing 
labour.  Their  sufferings  are  not  the  less  severe  because  the 
worst  part  of  them  are  of  a  kind  into  which  their  depend¬ 
ents  cannot  at  once  enter.  And  the  simple  reason — the  ex¬ 
planation  which  lies  upon  the  surface  —  why  they  do  not 
suffer  as  severely  and  as  obviously  as  the  operatives  is,  that 
they,  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  had  laid  by  a  portion  of  their 
earnings,  and  that  the  operatives  had  not ;  and  that,  therefore, 
when  profits  ceased  and  losses  took  their  place —  a  change 
which  long  precedes  the  reduction  of  wages  or  the  cessation  of 
employment  —  they  could  subsist  out  of  their  previous  savings, 
while  the  Improvident  operatives  had  no  savings  to  fall  back 
upon.  How  came  it  never  to  occur  to  the  authoress,  or  to 
her  hero,  that  had  Mr.  Carson  (who  is  represented  as  having 
raised  himself  from  the  operative  class)  thought  as  little  of 
saving  as  John  Barton,  who  so  envied  and  so  wronged  him, 
their  condition  and  their  sufferings,  when  the  period  of  distress 
arrived,  would  have  been  precisely  equal?  It  was,  in  truth, 
because  the  one  had  been  prudent  and  foreseeing,  and  the  other 
confident  and  careless — because  the  one  had  busied  himself  about 
his  work,  while  the  other  had  busied  himself  about  unions  and 
politics,  that  their  positions,  when  the  evil  day  came,  which 
came  alike  to  both,  were  so  strangely  contrasted.* 

*  We  admit  readily,  however,  and  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  operative,  even  when  occasioned  by  what  may 
be  called  the  total  ruin  of  the  master,  are,  while  they  last,  greatly 
more  intense  than  the  master’s.  There  is  no  instance,  we  suppose,  of 
a  bankrupt  master  being  reduced  to  the  squalid  cellar  life  of  the 
Davenports,  or  even  to  breaking  stones  on  the  highways,  or  to  the 
asylum  of  the  workhouse.  Unless  he  has  been  fraudulent  as  well  as 
unfortunate  or  imprudent,  his  connexions,  or  even  his  creditors,  in¬ 
terpose  to  save  him  from  these  dreadful  extremities  ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  heartless  and  absurd  to  deny  that  these  are  beyond  measure 
worse,  and  more  trying  both  to  our  moral  and  our  physical  nature, 
than  a  mere  descent  from  wealth  to  poverty,  from  the  luxuries  and 
vanities  of  life  to  its  scantiest  comforts,  cares,  and  privations.  There 
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The  forgetfulness — or  the  delusion,  whichever  it  be  —  which 
we  have  here  noted,  is  unhappily  so  common,  and  it  discloses 
so  much  of  the  secret  both  of  the  present  and  the  future 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  population,  that  we  must  dwell 
upon  it  for  a  few  moments  longer.  People  at  a  distance  are 
not  aware,  either  to  what  an  extent  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
master  manufacturers  is  the  result  of  patient  savings  from  very 
moderate  average  profits,  nor  (which  is  our  immediate  point)  of 
the  extent  to  which  saving  is  within  the  power  of  the  factory 
operatives.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  known  that,  in  spite 
of  all  w’C  hear  of  fluctuations  and  stagnation  of  trade,  this  class 
suffers  less  perhaps  than  any  other  from  variations  of  employment. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  one  is,  that  their  employers, 
being  generally  wealthy,  arc  able  to  carry  on  their  business 
through  any  ordinary  periods  of  depression,  without  curtailing 
or  suspending  production ;  in  other  words,  they  can  afford  to 
hold  stocks.  The  other  reason  is,  that  the  fixed  capital  cm- 
j)loycd  is  generally  so  large,  and  the  consequent  loss  when  it 
stands  idle  so  enormous,  that  mills  are  never  allowed  to  stop 
if  it  is  possible  to  keep  them  going.  A  large  manufixeturer, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  factory  inspectors,  cannot  stop 
his  factory  without  a  dead  loss  of  from  4000/.  or  5000/.  a  year. 
Profits,  therefore,  cease  long  before  either  wages  or  employment 
are  affected ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  long  continuance  of  unpro¬ 
fitable  trade,  that  cither  are  reduced.  Operatives  generally  arc 
now,  indeed,  aware  of  this  fact;  and,  therefore,  when  their 
employer  closes  his  mill,  they  know  well  w'hat  an  amount  of 
pecuniary  pressure  such  a  step  indicates,  and  they  feel  that  he 
must  be  truly  a  fellow-sufferer.  In  the  winter  of  1847-48, 
when,  owing  to  the  failure  in  the  American  cotton  crop,  a  greater 
number  of  mills  ceased  working  or  reduced  their  hours  of  work, 

is  this  approach,  however,  to  a  compensation  in  the  case  of  the 
operative,  tliat  his  trials,  though  more  bitter  and  overwhelming  for 
the  time,  are  generally  shorter.  The  enterprising  manufacturer,  who 
loses  in  one  desolating  season  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  patient 
and  anxious  labour  of  many  preceding  years,  can  seldom  hope  to  re¬ 
gain  either  the  fortune  or  the  position  he  has  lost ;  and  he  generally 
passes  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  broken-spirited  and  unprosperous 
man — while  as  soon  as  employment  returns,  the  operative  is  as  well 
off,  and  too  often  as  imprudent,  as  ever ;  and  though  the  thoughtful 
and  sensitive  among  them  may  be  occasionally  depressed  or  irritated 
by  anticipating  the  probable  recurrence  of  such  terrible  visitations, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  them  soon  recover 
their  natural  cheerfulness,  than  is  the  case  with  the  unfortunate 
among  their  employers. 
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than  had  ever  previously  been  the  case,  so  well  was  this  under¬ 
stood,  that  scarcely  one  angry  murmur  or  reproach  was  heard, 
though  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  severe  beyond  all 
former  example. 

But  not  only  is  the  employment  of  the  factory  population 
generally  constant  and  regular,  their  wages  also  have  long  been, 
and  doubtless  will  soon  again  be,  comparatively  very  high.  The 
wages  of  men  in  most  such  establishments,  vary  from  10«.  to 
40«.,  and  those  of  girls  and  women  from  Ts.  to  15«.  a  week.  And, 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  in  which  even  children  can  be 
made  serviceable,  several  individuals  of  the  same  family  are 
generally  employed,  the  earnings  of  a  family  will  very  frequently 
reach  100/.  a  year  —  and  hy  no  means  unfrequently,  when  the 
father  is  an  overlooker  or  a  spinner,  150/.  or  170/.  —  a  sum  on 
which  families  in  a  much  higher  rank  contrive  to  live  in  decency 
and  comfort.  Saving  then,  out  of  such  earnings,  is  obviously  not 
only  practicable  but  easy.  Unhappily  it  is  rare ;  for  not  only  is 
much  wasted  at  the  ale-house  (though  less  now  than  formerly) ; 
not  only  is  much  squandered  in  subscriptions  to  trades’  unions 
and  strikes;  but  among  the  more  highly  paid  operatives,  spinners 
especially,  gambling  both  by  betting  and  at  cards  is  carried  on 
to  a  deplorable  extent.*  Much  also  is  lost  by  bad  housewifery; 
and  we  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  were  it  possible  (and  who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not?)  to  transport  among  these  people,  those 
thrifty  habits,  that  household  management,  that  shrewd,  sober, 
steady  conduct,  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  and 
which  are  so  well  depicted  in  Somerville’s  ‘  Autobiography  of  a 
*  Working  Man;’  not  merely  comfort,  but  wealth  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  would  speedily  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception 
among  our  Manchester  artisans.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  cognisant 
of  many  cases  where  hundreds — in  some  instances  thousands — 
of  pounds  have  been  laid  by,  for  future  calls,  by  factoiy  work¬ 
men.  Indeed,  whenever  you  find  one  of  this  class  too  sensible 
or  too  religious  to  frequent  the  ale-house,  too  shrewd  or  too 
peaceable  to  subscribe  to  clubs  or  turn-outs,  and  wise  enough  to 
spend  his  money  efficiently,  or  to  marry  a  wife  who  can ;  you 
are  almost  sure  to  learn  that  he  has  some  independent  property 
— often  deposited  in  his  master’s  hands,  oftener  still  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  cottages  or  railway  shares.  Many  of  them 


*  We  have  now  lying  before  us  some  particulars,  showing  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  this  vice,  in  one  single  factory.  One  man  had  lost  7/., 
another  3/.,  another  21.  lOf.  in  a  single  night  at  cards.  In  the  same 
mill  the  losses  incurred  on  one  occasion,  in  the  betting  on  a  foot-race, 
by  the  hands  in  one  department  only,  exceeded  12/. 
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become  in  time  managers  of  mills,  and,  ultimately,  proprietors 
and  master  manufacturers. 

As  a  confirmation  of  thU  statement,  and  as  a  contrast  to  the 
unnatural  blindness  and  self-delusion  of  John  Barton,  wc  will 
give  a  picture  drawn  from  the  life  by  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  operative  classes  in  the  northern  end,  at  least,  of  the 
island.  It  is  an  account  of  the  actual  progress  upwards  of  a 
young  mechanic,  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers. 

‘  Englishmen  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
probably  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  sober,  industrious, 
young  mechanics  and  labourers  can  so  soon  raise  themselves  to  ease, 
comparative  independence,  and  comfort,  as  in  England.  Many  in¬ 
stances  in  real  life  might  be  given  in  proof  thereof.  Yet  our  present 
purpose  may  be  best  answered  by  presenting  the  case  of  one,  who, 
having  lost  his  father  and  mother  in  childho^,  has  been  indebted  to 
the  kind-hearted  for  the  school  learning  he  has  acquired.  During  his 
apprenticeship  he  gained  little  beyond  habits  of  industry.  In  the 
seven  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  master  fell  from  a  respectable 
station  to  one  of  abject  poverty  ;  owing  to  his  taking  the  one  glass, 
then  the  two,  three,  four,  and  onwards,  till  by  steps  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  his  business  and  family  were  neglected,  whilst  he  joined  his 
associates  at  the  ale-house.  But  let  us  not  dwell  on  this  sad  picture. 
On  completing  his  twenty-first  year,  our  orphan  boy  engaged  in  a 
situation  where  he  received  15«.  per  week  wages  ;  eight  shillings  of 
which  he  appropriated  to  food  and  lodgings,  and  two  shillings  to 
clothing,  and  a  few  books,  to  rub  up  his  school-day  learning.  Warned 
by  the  example  of  his  late  master,  he  shunned  the  ale-house,  and  his 
steady  conduct  soon  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  who, 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  raised  his  wages  to  twenty-one  shillings 
per  week.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  found  himself  possessed 
of  40/. ;  five  shillings  per  week  had  been  regularly  deposited  in  the 
bank  for  savings  during  the  first  year,  which  amounted  to  13/. ;  and 
in  the  second  year  eleven  shillings  per  week,  which  was  28/.  12s. 
more.  We  need  not  follow  him  step  by  step  in  his  steady  but  on¬ 
ward  course.  He  has  now  been  nineteen  years  in  his  present  situa¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  last  ten  he  has  been  the  foreman,  with  a  salary  of  thirty 
shillings  per  week.  Twelve  years  ago  he  married  a  virtuous  young 
woman,  and  he  has  now  six  fine  children.  The  house  he  lives 
in  is  his  own :  a  good  garden  is  attached  to  it,  and  a  fruitful  and 
lovely  spot  it  is;  it  serves  as  an  excellent  training  ground  for  his 
children,  whose  very  amusements  in  it  are  turned  to  good  account. 
The  mother  brought  no  fortune  with  her,  except  herself.  She  had 
indeed  lived  as  ser^Tint  some  years  in  a  respectable  family,  where  she 
had  high  wages ;  but  all  she  could  spare  was  devoted  to  the  support 
of  an  infirm  mother,  who  on  her  marriage  was  received  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  house,  where  the  evening  of  her  life  is  rendered  happy.  How 
is  it,  you  ask,  that  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  has  had  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  his  own  labour  —  who  has  a  wife  and  six  children 
and  an  infirm  mother-in-law  to  support  —  can  have  bought  a  piece  of 
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ground,  built  a  house  upon  it,  and  can  have  it  well  furnished,  and, 
after  all,  has  upwards  of  2002.  out  on  interest  ?  for  he  has  been  a  ser- 
yant  all  along,  and  is  a  servant  stilL  Well,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find 
out  how  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  and  which  after  all  is  the  main 
point,  he  spends  nothing  at  the  ale-house.  The  money  which  too 
many  worse  than  waste  there,  be  saves.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
we  find  he  had  in  the  bank  of  savings  402. 


At  the  age  of  24  he  has 

. 

. 

-  :e70 

„  25 

W  * 

- 

. 

-  102 

26 

if  • 
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. 

-  135 

„  27 

ff  * 

. 

-  170 

„  28 

ff 

- 

- 

-  206 

He  now  marries,  and  expends  on  furniture  402.,  reducing  the  amount 
at  interest  to  1662.,  but  his  wages  are  now  advanced  to  25s.  per  week ; 
bis  saving  of  5s.  per  week  and  interest  in  one  year  amount  to  212., 
added  to  1662.,  makes  1872.  when  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

‘  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  has  2102. ;  wages  now  30a.  per  week ; 
saves  10a.  and  interest ;  he  has  2372.  at  thirty-one  years  of  age ;  at 
thirty-two  he  has  2862. ;  buys  a  plot  of  ground  for  1002.,  expends  1502. 
in  building  his  dwelling-house,  so  that  he  reduces  his  money  at  interest 
to  362.,  saves  his  10a.  per  week  and  interest  on  362. — 272. 16a.,  makes 
632.  16a.  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 


At  34  he  has 

- 

. 

- 

-£93 

—  35  he  has 

. 

'  - 

. 

-  125 

—  36  he  has 
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- 
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-  155 

—  37  he  has 

. 

. 

. 

-  181 

—  38  he  has 

- 

• 

- 

-  207 

He  now  expends  the  interest,  and  saves  only  10a.  per  week. 

At  39  he  has  -  •  -  -  -  233 

—  40  he  has  .  -  -  .  _  250 

in  addition  to  his  house  and  garden.’ 

It  is  with  many  such  facts  as  these  fresh  in  our  recollection, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  such  facts  might  easily  become 
characteristic  of  a  whole  class,  —  instead  of  remaining  that  of 
isolated  individuals, — that  we  feel  most  vividly  the  injurious 
tendency  of  a  tale  like  ‘  Mary  Barton,’  where  these  facta  are 
wholly  ignored,  and  the  salutary  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them  neglected  or  suppressed.  The  whole  book,  too,  is  pervaded 
by  one  fatally  false  idea,  which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  writer’s  mind,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  with  equal 
vividness  on  the  merely  passive  reader,  viz.  that  the  poor  are  to 
look  to  the  rich,  and  not  to  themselves,  for  relief  and  rescue 
from  their  degraded  condition  and  their  social  miseries.  An 
impression  more  utterly  erroneous,  more  culpably  shallow,  more 
lamentably  mischievous,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  sodal  improvement.  It  is  a  thoughtless  echo  of 
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the  virulent  declamations  daily  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  artisans 
by  the  worst  of  their  intestine  enemies.  For  who  are  the  men 
who  thus  habitually  labour  to  persuade  the  operatives  to  lay  the 
burden  of  their  own  sins  and  follies  at  the  door  of  their  em¬ 
ployers  ?  Never  the  really  distressed  —  never  those  who  have 
struggled  manfully  against  destitution,  and  have  struggled  in 
vain ;  but  very  generally  those  who  have  thrown  up  lucrative 
employment,  because  they  preferred  travelling  and  haranguing  to 
steady  and  honest  toil ;  —  or  those  whose  dissolute  and  turbulent 
conduct  has  occasioned  their  dismissal,  and  rendered  them 
marked  and  dishonoured  men  throughout  the  trade;  or  those 
who  (like  some  we  have  already  mentioned)  will  spend  in  card¬ 
playing  or  betting,  in  a  single  night,  the  income  of  many  weeks. 

The  plain  truth  cannot  be  too  boldly  spoken,  nor  too  fre¬ 
quently  repeated :  the  working  classes,  and  they  only,  can  raise 
their  own  condition;  to  themselves  alone  must  they  look  for 
their  elevation  in  the  social  scale ;  their  own  intellect  and  their 
own  virtues  must  work  out  their  salvation ;  their  fate  and  their 
future  are  in  their  own  hands,  —  and  in  theirs  alone.  Of  the 
power  of  the  agricultural  population  to  do  all  this,  we  should 
speak  more  doubtlngly,  if  we  spoke  at  all ;  but  in  reference  to 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  operatives,  we  speak  with 
the  conviction  of  positive  knowledge  (and  the  facts  we  have  just 
mentioned  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  obtain  some  credit  for  us, 
with  most  of  our  readers,)  when  we  pronounce,  that  for  them  to 
be  as  well  off  in  their  station  as  their  employers  are  in  theirs — 
as  well  provided  against  the  evil  day  of  depression  and  reverse — 
as  comfortable,  according  to  their  standard  of  comfort,  in  their 
daily  life — as  respectable  in  their  domestic  circumstances, — 
little  more  is  necessary  than  that  they  should  emulate  their 
employers  instead  of  envying  them;  that  they  should  imitate 
their  prudence  and  w'orldly  wisdom,  their  unresting  diligence, 
their  unflagging  energy,  their  resolute  and  steady  economy.  It 
is  not  higher  wages,  nor  more  unvarying  employment  that  our 
artisans  need.  As  it  is,  they  are  more  highly  paid  than  many 
clerks,  many  schoolmasters,  many  curates.  But,  with  their 
present  habits,  twice  their  present  earnings  would  not  mend 
their  position.  The  w'ant  is  moral,  not  material : — a  better  educa¬ 
tion,  to  give  purer  tastes  and  higher  aims,  —  strength  and  sense 
to  withstand  present  temptation,  —  the  courage  to  differ  from 
their  associates,  and  to  pursue  unflinchingly  their  chosen  course. 

With  these  qualities,  they  would  have  no  need  to  call  on  the 
rich  or  on  the  legislature  to  assist  them.  They  could  attain 
the  desired  position  without  asking  aid  from  their  employers.  In 
the  absence  of  these  qualities,  no  aid  from  any  quarter  can  avail 
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them  one  iota.  The  eflPorts  of  all  the  philanthropists  that  ever 
ran  a-muck  at  evil  could  not  render  them  any  jicrmanent  service. 
Endow  the  wealthy  employers  of  labour  with  all  power  and  all 
knowledge,  imbue  their  hearts  with  the  kindliest  affections,  let 
them  call  in  legislative  aid  without  measure  and  without  stint ; 
and  all  combined  would  still  remain  as  incompetent  as  at 
present,  to  bestow  one  real  blessing,  to  render  one  abiding 
service  to  men  who  will  lend  no  helping  hand  to  their  own 
emancipation,  who  persist  in  standing  aloof  from  the  cure  of 
their  own  malady,  and  expect  to  achieve  comfort  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  while  refusing  to  pay  down  the  appointed  purchase- 
money  of  frugality  and  foresight.  The  desperate  delusion  that 
the  evils  of  society  are  to  be  remedied  from  without,  not  from 
within,  that  the  people  are  to  be  passive  parties,  —  and  not  the 
principal,  almost  the  sole,  agents, — in  their  own  rehabilitation, 
has  met  with  far  too  general  countenance  in  quarters  where 
sounder  wisdom  might  have  been  looked  for.  The  language 
held  on  this  subject  in  parliament,  by  the  periodical  press,  and 
in  such  works  as  this  before  us,  has  gone  far  to  confirm  their 
notions  of  their  own  helplessness,  and  thus  perpetuate  their 
supineness ;  and,  by  so  doing,  has  inflicted  a  degree  of  mischief 
on  the  labouring  class,  which,  if  it  be  persevered  in,  all  the  bene¬ 
volent  exertions  made  to  relieve  them  must  prove  utterly  power¬ 
less  to  countervail.  The  sounder,  sterner,  healthier  doctrine, 
which  we  have  ventured  to  enunciate, — hard  as  it  may  seem 
to  preach  it  in  a  period  of  distress, — is  the  only  one  which 
can  prevent  this  distress  from  perpetual  and  aggravated  recur¬ 
rence.  The  language  which  every  true  friend  to  the  working 
man  will  hold  to  him,  is  this :  ‘  Trust  to  no  external  source 
‘  for  your  prosperity  in  life ;  work  out  your  own  welfare ; 

*  work  it  out  with  the  tools  you  have.  The  charter  may  be 
‘  a  desirable  object,  the  franchise  may  be  worth  obtaining ;  but 

*  your  happiness,  your  position  in  life,  will  depend  neither  on 

*  the  franchise  nor  the  charter,  neither  on  what  parliament  does, 
‘  nor  on  what  your  employer  neglects  to  do ;  but  simply  and 
‘  solely  upon  the  use  you  make  of  the  fifteen  or  thirty  shillings 
‘  which  you  earn  each  week,  and  upon  the  circumstance  whether 
‘  you  marry  at  twenty  or  at  twenty-eight,  and  whether  you 

*  marry  a  sluggard  and  a  slattern  or  a  prudent  and  industrious 
‘  woman.’  We  are  as  certain  as  we  can  be  of  anything,  that,  if 
the  factory  operatives  and  mechanics  were  possessed  of  the  educa¬ 
tion,  the  frugality,  the  prudence,- and  the  practical  sense  which 
generally  distinguish  their  employers,  no  change  whatever,  either 
in  the  regularity  or  the  remuneration  of  their  work,  would  be 
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needed,  to  place  them,  as  a  body,  in  a  state  of  independence, 
dignity,  and  comfort. 

The  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  the  manufacturing 
operatives,  which,  next  to  their  careless  and  spendthrift  habits, 
has  wrought  them  most  suffering,  and  which,  when  we  regard 
their  immediate  future,  has  saddened  us  at  times  almost  to 
despondency,  is  their  want  of  moral  courage,  of  resolute  indi¬ 
vidual  will.  No  one,  who  has  not  been  a  close  observer  of  them, 
can  have  a  conception  of  the  ease  with  with  they  are  led  to  act, 
not  only  against  their  own  interests,  but  against  their  own 
wishes,  by  any  person  of  their  own  class  who  chooses  to  assume 
the  right  of  giving  orders.  Instances  are  of  yearly,  sometimes 
almost  of  di^y  occurrence,  where  numbers  in  receipt  of  com¬ 
fortable  wages,  in  regular  work,  under  an  employer  whom  they 
respect  and  like,  enjoying,  in  fact,  a  position  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory,  and  without  any  alleged  or  even  imagined  ground  of 
eomplaint,  have  suddenly  left  their  work,  and  thrown  up  all 
these  advantages,  on  receiving  a  command  to  do  so  —  without 
even  waiting  to  ascertsun  whether  the  command  emanated  from 
a  competent  authority,  sometimes  even  without  waiting  to  in¬ 
quire  by  whom  the  command  was  given.  Instances  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  where  a  whole  cl^  of  factory  operatives  have 
struck  work  in  a  body,  simply  because  one  or  two  discontented 
individuals  of  their  own  number  told  them  to  do  so,  —  although 
the  vast  majority  obeyed  with  the  greatest  unwillingness,  and 
though  the  certain  consequences  w’ere  severe  suffering.  In  the 
year  1842,  cases  occurred  of  hundreds  of  quarry-men  and 
masons  throwing  down  their  tools  and  retiring  to  their  homes, — 
thus  depriving  themselves  and  their  families  of  food, — for  no 
other  reason  than  because  a  man  had  run  into  the  place  where 
they  were  working,  and  had  told  them  that  they  were  not  to 
strike  another  stroke  !  The  idea  of  resistance  to  an  order  ema¬ 
nating  from  one  of  themselves,  or  from  a  union  committee, 
formed  (though  they  know  not  and  inquire  not  how)  out  of 
their  own  body,  seems  never  to  occur  to  them.  They  have  no 
power  of  will.  The  minority — often  a  very  small,  unknown^ 
and  invisible  minority — commands  the  whole.  Most  strikes,  in 
fact,  are  the  act  of  the  few  against  the  wishes  of  the  many.  This 
non-resistance  arises  in  part  from  the  want  of  individual  character 
among  the  operatives,  —  ‘they  don’t  like  (they  say)  not  to  do  as 
‘  the  others  do;’ — and  partly  from  the  considerations  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  shrewd  old  workman  in  the  book  before  us:  — 

‘  “  You’re  one  of  the  Union,  Job?”  asked  Mary. 

*  “  Aye,  —  I’m  one,  sure  enough ;  but  I'm  but  a  sleeping  partner 
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in  the  concern.  I  were  obliged  to  become  a  member  for  peace,  else 
I  don’t  go  along  with  ’em.  You  see  my  folly  is  this,  Mary.  I  would 
take  what  I  could  get ;  I  think  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
I  would  work  for  low  wages  rather  than  sit  idle  and  starve.  But  then 
comes  the  Trades’  Union,  and  says,  ‘  Well,  if  you  take  the  half  loaf, 
we’ll  worry  you  out  of  your  life.  Will  you  be  clemmed,  or  will  you 
be  worried  ?  ’  Now  clemming  is  a  quiet  death,  and  worrying  isn’t ; 
so  I  choose  clemming,  and  come  into  the  Union.”  ’j-- 

Thls  inability  to  resist  evil  counsel,  this  fatal  facility  of 
temper,  is  the  more  serious  in  our  estimation,  because  we  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  cured.  It  is  unquestionably  significant  of  a 
low  degree  of  intellectual  culture ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
w’eakness  which  these  classes  share  with  many  far  above  them 
in  social  rank  and  educational  advantages.  Mere  instruction 
does  not  confer  strength  of  will  and  courage  for  individual 
action.  The  number  of  those  in  any  class  who  dare  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  more  active  and 
noisy  among  them  is  lamentably  small ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  it  to  be  greater  among  uneducated  operatives  than 
elsewhere,  though  perhaps  in  no  rank  does  it  produce  more  sad 
results. 

There  are  several  minor  points  in  which  the  authoress  of 
‘  Mary  Barton  ’  has  laid  herself  open  to  serious  criticism,  which 
want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  by.  Two,  however,  we  must 
notice.  The  first  is  the  countenance  she  gives  to  the  trite  and 
shallow  error,  that  labour  is  a  curse,  —  that  the  poor  are  to  be 
pitied  for  the  obligation  to  daily  toil  which  their  state  imposes, 
and  that -the  poor  only  are  ordained  to  toil.  These  popular 
misconceptions,  which  so  many  writers  reiterate  without  reflec¬ 
tion,  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  much  mischief.  The  very 
expression  so  commonly  employed — ‘  condemned  to  labour’ — 
conveys  a  radically  false  view  of  human  nature.  It  implants 
in  the  mind  of  the  poor  man  the  idea  that  the  condition  of 
his  existence  is  a  hardship ;  and  in  the  mind  of  the  rich  the  still 
more  fatal  fallacy,  that  idleness  is  a  dignity  and  a  privilege. 
Two  worse  errors  could  scarcely  take  possession  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind ;  and  probably  the  greatest  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  the  cause  of  social  truth  and  progress,  is  due  to  the 
vigour  with  wliich  he  has  attacked  them,  and  has  vindicated 
the  happiness  and  the  nobility  of  labour.  The  doctrine  that 
the  necessity  of  labour  is  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse,  cannot 
be  insisted  upon  too  strongly.  It  is  to  this  very  necessity 
that  mankind  owes  not  only  its  first  redemption  from  the  savage 
state,  but  every  step  of  its  advance  in  a  civilisation,  from  which, 
we  trust,  a  great  deal  more  may  be  expected  stiU. 
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The  misery  and  worthlessness  of  those  who — exempted  from 
the  need  of  labouring  for  their  daily  bread — find  no  intellectual 
or  social  work  calling  on  them  for  exertion — ‘the  killing  languor 
‘  and  over-laboured  lassitude  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do,’ — 
if  it  could  be  faithfully  depicted,  would  send  back  many  a 
discontented  artisan  to  his  anvil  or  his  loom,  pacified  and  thank¬ 
ful  :  — 

‘  How  men  would  mock  at  Pleasure’s  shows,  , 

Her  golden  promise,  if  they  knew 
What  weary  work  she  is  to  those 
Who  have  no  better  work  to  do !  ’ 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  severe  application,  the  grinding 
anxieties  of  the  merchant  and  the  civil  engineer,  the  weary 
eye,  the  exhausted  brain,  the  shattered  nerves  of  the  statesman, 
the  student,  the  lawyer,  or  the  mathematician,  w'ould  appal 
those  on  whom  is  laid  the  far  easier  task  of  manual  exertion. 
That,  unremuncrated  toil  is  a  heavy  weird,  no  man  will  deny ; 
but  this  is  probably  rarer  among  daily  labourers  than  among 
any  other  class.  That,  toil  so  unremitting  as  to  wear  out  the 
frame,  and  leave  no  leisure  for  domestic  enjoyments  or  for 
intellectual  culture,  is  a  sore  evil,  is  no  less  unquestionable ;  but 
it  is  an  evil  shared  in  this  country  by  nearly  aU  classes.  Those 
who  do  not  work  at  all,  none  but  a  worthless  sluggard  will 
envy ;  and  those  who  w’ork,  cither  with  the  hand  or  brain, 
whether  lawyers,  senators,  merchants,  or  operatives,  have  all  to 
work  harder  than  is  desirable.  The  cure  for  this  general  social 
evil  must  be  sought  in  the  gradual  spread  of  simpler  habits, 
and  in  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  great  objects  of  our  being, — 
that  is  of  our  existence  here  on  earth.  But,  that  the  poor  have 
any  special  reason  to  complain  of  excessive  toil,  — far  less,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  murmur  because  daily  labour  is  their  lot  in 
life  —  is  a  statement  to  which  we  can  never  subscribe;  since 
we  believe  it  to  be  any  thing  but  true.  What  says  one  of  their 
kindest  hearted  friends? — 

‘  Heart  of  the  People !  —  Working  men ! 

Marrow  and  nerve  of  human  powers ; 

Who  on  your  sturdy  backs  sustain 

Through  streaming  Time  this  world  of  ours ; 

‘  Hold  by  that  title  —  which  proclaims 
That  ye  are  undismayed  and  strong. 

Accomplishing  whatever  aims 
May  to  the  sons  of  earth  belong. 

‘  iTet  not  on  ye  alone  depend 
These  offices,  or  burdens  fall ; 

Labour,  for  some  or  other  end. 

Is  lord  and  master  of  us  all. 

#  *  •  * 
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*  Then  in  content  possess  your  hearts, 

Unenvious  of  each  other’s  lot ; 

For  those  which  seem  the  easiest  parts 
Have  travail  which  ye  reckon  not. 

And  he  is  bravest,  happiest,  best, 

Who,  from  the  task  within  his  span. 

Earns  for  himself  his  evening  rest. 

And  an  increase  of  good  for  man.' 

The  second  of  the  two  faults  in  ‘Mary  Barton,’  to  which 
we  have  referred,  is  this.  There  is  an  impression  left  by  it 
upon  the  mind — an  impression,  too,  which  is  the  legitimate 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  statements  and  the  descriptions  it 
contains — which  yet  is  so  unfounded  and  so  unjust  as  almost 
to  expose  the  writer  to  the  charge  of  culpable  misrepresent¬ 
ation.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  ‘Mary 
‘  Barton,’  and  take  from  it  his  opinion  of  the  relations  between 
rich  and  poor  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  (even  if  it  were  not  distinctly  asserted,  as 
at  page  130.  of  the  first  volume,  and  elsewhere,)  that  there 
exists  an  entire  want  of  kindly  feeling  between  them, — that  the 
sufferings  of  the  operatives  are  entirely  disregarded  by  their 
employers,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  to  relieve  them,  even  in 
times  of  the  severest  pressure.  Now  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  districts  in  question  will  bear  us  out,  when  we  affirm  that 
no  representation  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  writer 
sinks,  as  if  ignorant  of  them — and  we  hope  she  is — a  whole  class 
of  facts,  of  which,  however,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  should 
have  been  totally  uninformed.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  in  no 
town  are  there  better  organised  or  more  efficient  charities 
than  in  Manchester.  Besides  the  usual  medical  institutions, 
infirmaries,  dispensaries,  eye-hospitals,  lying-in-hospitals,  &c., 
—  which  arc  unusually  numerous  and  accessible — there  is  a 
district  visiting  society  (and  it  has  been  in  operation  many  years) 
which  would  render  the  unknown  and  unrelieved  existence  of 
such  distress,  as  is  described  in  the  case  of  the  Davenports,  almost 
impossible.  In  the  two  periods  of  severest  distress  which  have 
been  known  of  late  years,  in  1842  and  1847, — when,  owing  to 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  many  operatives  were  partially,  and 
some  wholly,  unemployed — the  most  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  philanthropic  of  all  classes  to  bring  relief  home  to 
every  poor  man’s  door.  In  1842  soup  kitchens  were  open  for 
eight  months ;  soup  and  rice  to  the  extent  of  800  gallons  were 
distributed  —  affording  relief  to  about  4000  persons  daily.  In 
1847  nearly  double  the  amount  was  subscribed  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  from  6000  to  8000  individuals  received  gratuitously 
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for  many  months  daily  rations  of  bread  and  soup.  At  Stock- 
port,  a  much  smaller  town,  and  one  almost  exclusively  inhabited 
by  master  manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  raised  during  the  distress  of  1842  was  4200/.,  be¬ 
sides  several  hundred  tons  of  coal  which  were  distributed  among 
the  poor ;  and  for  several  months  the  average  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  relieved  every  week  exceeded  14,000.  Similar  assist¬ 
ance  was  afforded  with  equal  liberality  in  Bolton,  Bury,  and 
most  other  towns.  In  addition  to  this,  master  manufacturers, 
in  many  instances,  distributed  to  their  unemployed  people  large 
quantities  of  soup  and  flour  for  months  together,-^oing  all  indeed 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  possibly  admitted  of.  Nor  were  the 
masters,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  men  of  uncommon  benevo¬ 
lence.  In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  manufacturers  could 
be  found  (unless,  perhaps,  some  few  of  the  neediest  and  most  un¬ 
educated)  who  did  not  attend,  at  once  and  gladly,  to  any  appli¬ 
cation  for  assistance  from  their  own  people  —  even  where  they 
might  not  take  the  initiative  in  searching  out  cases  of  privation. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  there  are  very  few 
reputable  families  among  the  factory  operatives,  who  have  not 
some  friends  among  the  upper  classes  to  whom  they  could  apply 
on  such  an  occasion.  That  a  steady  and  religious  family,  like 
the  Davenports,  could  have  fallen  into  the  state  of  helpless  and 
squalid  wretchedness  which  the  authoress  has  depicted,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  poor  of  ^lanchester  will  easily  believe ;  or  that 
families  like  the  Bartons  and  the  Wilsons  would  not  have  been 
readily  assisted  in  the  time  of  want  by  their  former  employers. 
Therefore  we  say,  that  in  so  resolutely  ignoring  all  the  kindness 
felt  for  the  people,  and  all  the  willing  and  anxious  assistance 
rendered  to  them  by  their  employers,  the  authoress  of  ‘  Mary 
‘  Barton’  has  borne  false  witness  against  a  whole  class, — has 
most  inconsiderately  fostered  the  ill-opinion  of  them  known  to 
exist  in  certain  quarters  —  and  has,  unintentionally  no  doubt, 
but  most  unfortunately,  flattered  both  the  prejudices  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  passions  of  the  populace. 

The  basis  of  the  book  —  the  master  idea  which  pervades  it  — 
is  the  old  dispute  between  capital  and  labour  —  as  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  that  wealth  which  is  the  joint  production  of  the  two. 
The  operative  is  represented  as  utterly  bewildered  by  seeing  his 
employer,  to  all  appearance,  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  in 
the  world,  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  trade ;  while  he  himself, 
in  consequence  of  those  vicissitudes,  is  left  to  struggle,  and  often 
to  struggle  in  vain,  for  daily  bread.  He  is  said  to  be  disgusted 
and  enraged  at  that  unequal  division  of  the  profits  of  their  com¬ 
bined  exertions,  in  which  alone  he  can  find  the  explanation  of 
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this  irritating  difference  in  their  lot.  Now,  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  this  feeling  does  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  operatives ; 
though  the  intensity  and  the  prevalence  of  it  are  both  exagge¬ 
rated.  It  is  manifest,  too,  that  the  writer  before  us  shares  in 
the  feeling ;  and  recent  publications  have  shown  that  it  is  shared 
also  by  economists  and  thinkers  of  a  far  higher  order.  In 
feet  this  ‘vehement  and  bitter  cry  of  labour  against  capital,’* 
for  a  fairer  division  of  profits,  is  as  old  as  society  itself,  and 
will  endure  as  long — b^use  it  arises  from  that  principle  in 
human  nature  which  must  always  make  every  man  an  unjust 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  an  unreasonable  distributor  of 
funds  to  be  taken  from  the  pockets  of  other  people.  It  is 
rarely  indeed  that  two  parties  can  be  satisfied  by  the  most 
equitable  distribution  of  any  spoil.  The  existence,  therefore, 
of  the  alleged  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  manufacturing 
operatives,  is  not  even  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  discontent 
is  well  founded.  Still,  the  opinion  that  it  is  so  is  so  widely 
spread,  and  suggestions  of  plans  to  remedy  the  supposed  inequi¬ 
table  apportionment  of  the  profits  of  manufacturing  industry 
have  of  late  received  the  sanction  of  such  high  authority,  th^ 
we  must  devote  a  short  space  to  an  attempt  to  put  the  matter  in 
a  practical  and  proper  light. 

The  theory  of  the  case  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  —  The 
capitalist  and  the  workman  are,  no  doubt,  joint  agents  —  co- 
operators —  partners,  in  fact  —  in  the  production  of  a  certain 
article  ^say  cotton  cloth),  and  joint  sharers  in  the  profits  arising 
out  of  its  sale.  The  capitalist  supplies  funds,  machinery,  and 
superintendence;  the  workman  supplies  handicraft  skill  and 
manual  labour.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or,  of  some  shorter 
period,  the  net  returns  are  to  be  divided  between  them,  in  a 


*  Mr.  ISIacaulay  has  given  us  a  curious  specimen  (Hist,  of  Eng.  i. 
p.  419.)  of  this  in  an  old  ballad,  which  was  popular  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  ‘The  master  clothier  is  satirically  introduced, —  de¬ 
claring,  that 

‘  “  In  former  ages  we  used  to  give. 

So  that  our  workfolks  like  farmers  did  live  ; 

But  the  times  are  changed,  we  will  make  them  to  know. 

*  •  •  *  • 

• 

We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a  day, 

Tho’  a  shilling  they  deserve,  if  they  had  their  just  pay ; 

If  at  all  they  murmur,  and  say  ’tis  too  small. 

We  bid  them  choose  whether  they’ll  work  at  all. 

And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate. 

By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late.”  ' 
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proportion  either  formally  agreed  upon,  or  tacitly  decided  by 
custom. 

But  the  labourer  is  a  poor  man  —  he  has  no  stores  in  his  cup¬ 
board,  and  no  money  in  his  purse.  He  must  purchase  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  from  day  to  day;  and  therefore  cannot 
wait  till  the  end  of  the  year  to  receive  his  share  of  the  common 
gain.  The  capitalist,  therefore,  should  advance  to  him  what  it 
is  thought  probable  that  his  share  will  amount  to  —  minus, 
perhaps,  the  interest  on  the  advance;  and,  possibly,  some 
further  small  deduction  to  compensate  the  risk  of  having  over¬ 
estimated  the  workman’s  share. 

But  further :  the  results  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise  are 
sometimes  not  profit  but  loss  —  always  occasional  loss  —  fre¬ 
quently  loss  for  years  together  —  sometimes  even  loss  on  the 
whole.  But  the  workman,  who  could  not  bear  to  wait,  can  still 
less  bear  his  share  of  loss ;  the  capitalist,  therefore,  has  to  en¬ 
counter  all  the  losses,  for  he  cannot  call  upon  the  labourer  to 
refund  the  wages  he  has  received. 

The  original  compact  (tacit  or  formal)*  by  which  the  division 
of  profits  would  have  been  otherwise  determined  has  thus  become 
modified,  for  the  convenience  of  the  workman,  into  the  form  in 
which  we  at  present  see  it.  The  workman  receives  his  share  of 
the  profits  before  any  profits  are  made ;  he  receives  his  share  in 
years  in  which  no  profit  is  made  ;  he  receives  it  in  years  when 
profits  are  changed  into  losses ;  he  receives  it  sometimes  when 
his  master  is  lieing  gradually  ruined  in  the  partnership,  which 
—  if  he  be  but  prudent  —  will  have  enriched  him.  What  deduc¬ 
tions  from  his  original  share  should  be  made  in  consideration  of 
all  these  predicates  ?  It  is  evident  that,  in  common  justice,  he 

•  Pothier,  in  his  ‘  Treatise  on  Partnership,’  and  after  him  Kent 
(Lecture  43.  of  his  ‘Commentaries’),  assume,  that  in  partnerships, 
where  the  contribution  by  one  consists  entirely  of  money,  and  en¬ 
tirely  of  labour  by  the  other,  each  party  should  share  in  the  profit,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  what  he  brings  into  the  common  stock ; 
and  in  the  loss  in  a  ratio  to  the  gain  to  which  he  would,  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  succeeded,  have  been  entitled.  Paley’s  rule  is  as  follows : 
‘  From  the  stock  of  the  partnership  deduct  the  sum  advanced,  and 
‘  divide  the  remainder  between  the  monied  partner  and  the  labouring 
‘  partner,  in  the  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  money  to  the  wages 
‘  of  the  labourer,  allowing  subh  a  rate  of  interest  as  money  might  be 
‘  borrowed  for  upon  the  same  security,  and  such  wages  as  a  journeyman 
‘  would  require  for  the  same  labour  and  trust.’  Paley  was  too  sensible 
a  man  to'  suppose  that  any  share  in  the  losses  can  ever  really  fall 
upon  the  labouring  partner ;  in  compensation  for  w'hich  eventual  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  monied  partner,  he  allows  him  interest  on  his  money 
at  six  per  cent,  upon  a  division  of  the  profits. 
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cannot  expect  to  receive  as  much  as  if  he  wsuted  till  profits  were 
realised,  and  bore  his  proportion  of  losses,  when  losses  were 
incurred. 

The  workman's  wages  then,  are  his  share  of  the  profits  commuted 
into  a  fixed  payment.  This  commuted  share  he  is  secure  of  re¬ 
ceiving  as  long  as  the  manufactiming  enterprise  in  which  he  is 
engaged  actually  goes  on.  The  capitalist  alone  endures  all  the 
losses,  alone  furnishes  all  the  advances,  alone  encounters  the  risk 
of  ruin,  and  receives  only  that  share  of  profit  which  may  remain 
over,  after  the  labourer’s  ‘  commuted  sh^e  ’  is  paid.  The  work¬ 
man’s  share  is  a  first  mortgage,  the  capitalist’s  share  is  only  a' 
reversionary  claim. 

When  these  matters  are  duly  weighed,  and  when,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them,  the  history  and  the  fluctuations  of  that  trade,  in 
the  great  centre  of  which  the  scene  of  *  Mary  Barton  ’  is  Imd, 
are  dispassionately  considered,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  man, 
whether  operative,  or  not,  could  conscientiously  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  master  manufacturers  —  abusing  their  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  labour-market  —  have  generally  engrossed  a  lai^er 
proportion  of  profit  than  of  right  belongs  to  them.  It  is  a  great, 
though  natural  mistake,  to  think  only  of  the  masters  who  succeed. 
But  we  have  the  very  recent  fact  before  us,  that  in  the  year  1847, 
hundreds  among  them  lost  at  one  blow  the  earnings  of  many 
previous  years  of  patient  and  plodding  industry.  W e  know  how 
many  have  become  bankrupts ;  and  how  many  more  have  com¬ 
pounded  with  their  creditors,  during  the  disastrous  fluctuations 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  We  have  many  examples,  too,  not  only 
of  masters  who  became  poor,  but  of  operatives  who  became  rich; 
and  stepped  into  the  class  of  nwsters,  by  savings  out  of  their 
wages, — their  *  commuted  share  ’  of  profit.  (The  Mr.  Carson  of 
the  present  story  is  represented  as  one  of  these :  we  are  told 
that  he  and  George  Wilson  were  at  one  time  rival  eandidates 
for  the  hand  of  the  same  young  woman.)  We  have  the  evidenee 
(see  the  *  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
*  Burdens  on  Land’)  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers,  that 
the  average  profits  of  the  eotton  trade  during  the  last  twenty 
years  were  little  more  than  2^  per  cent,  on  the  eapital  employed. 
We  have  the  fact,  notorious  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  that 
many  of  the  wealthiest  spinners  are  wealthy  only  because  they 
annually  lay  by  a  large  sum,  not  out  of  the  present  profits  of 
their  business,  but  out  of  the  interest  of  their  eapital.  And, 
finally,  we  have  the  very  significant  fact,  that  the  operatives 
themselves,  whenever  asked  to  specify  the  proportion  of  profit 
which  they  imagine  their  masters  to  obtain,  and  whieh  they 
would  themselves  assign  tQ  them  for  their  eapital  and  superin- 
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tendence  under  a  co-operative  system,  invariably  (we  believe) 
name  a  far  larger  proportion  than  is  actually  realist,  except  in 
cases  of  singular  good  fortune.  The  following  evidence,  given 
some  years  ago  by  a  very  intelligent  agitator  among  them,  is 
very  instructive.  H6  was  desirous  that  a  number  of  workmen 
should  combine  their  savings,  and  start  a  mill  on  their  own 
account,  on  the  co-operative  system  ;  and,  after  some  conversa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  in  its  preliminary 
arrangements,  he  is  asked, — 

*  Supposing,  then,  all  difficulties  as  to  capital  overcome,  a  proper 
building  erected,  proper  machinery  obtained,  and  all  contentions  as 
to  which  of  the  co-operatives  should  take  the  best,  and  which  the 
worst  and  most  irksome  labour,  settled,  and  proper  subordination 
obtained,  there  still  comes  the  business  of  buying  the  raw  material ; 
and,  next,  that  of  selling  the  manufactured  product; — a  business, 
you  will  admit,  requiring  much  skill,  promptly  applied,  to  guard 
i^ainst  loss  or  bankruptcy.  How  would  you  that  a  committee  should 
transact  such  business  in  the  market? — For  that  business  it  might 
undoubtedly  be  expedient  that  they  should  select  some  skilful  and 
trustworthy  person. 

.  ‘  Who  —  having  a  large  capital  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
in  his  hand,  and  being  open  to  the  temptations  of  embezzlement,  or  to 
large  bribes  on  the  betrayal  of  his  trust,  —  you  would  perhaps  think 
it  right  should  be  well  paid,  to  diminish  those  temptations  ?  —  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  see  no  objections  to  that ;  he  ought  to  be  well  paid. 

*  That  being  so,  what  would  you,  an  operative  capitalist,  be  willing 
to  give  to  such  a  person  for  the  management  of  your  100/.  share  pro¬ 
ductively,  for  obtaining  and  superintending  the  fitting  machinery, 
selecting  and  buying  skilfully  the  raw  commodity,  and  selling  the 
manufactured  produce,  without  any  labour  or  care  on  your  part  ?  — 
I  have  never  considered  the  subject  in  that  point  of  view,  and  can 
hardly  say ;  but  I  should  think  4/.  or  51.  a-year  (or  4  to  5  per  cent.) 
would  not  be  unreasonable.  I  should  not  object  to  that. 

‘  It  may  surprise  you,  and  it  is  well  that  you  and  the  respectable 
mechanics  engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  should  know,  that 
the  service  spoken  of  is  all  rendered  to  them  for  one  half,  —  now, 
indeed,  when  trade  is  depressed,  for  less  than  one  fourth,  —  of  that 
sum  which  you,  and  perhaps  they,  would  deem  a  fair  remuneration.' 
That  the  100/.  capital  is  furnished,  the  building  erected,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  chosen  and  supplied,  the  raw  material  purchased,  the  labour 
in  working  it  up  directed,  the  markets  vigilantly  attended,  and  the 
sales  of  the  manufactured  article  faithfully  made  at  the  best  price, 
and  without  any  care  or  thought  on  their  parts ;  and  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  does  all  this,  is  well  satisfied  with  a  remuneration  of 
40s.  or  50s.  per  cent,  per  annum.’  (Evidence  of  Rowland  Detrosier. 
First  Report  of  Constabulary  Force  Commissioners,  p.  156.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  several  most  able  thinkers  among  them, 
as  also  of  Mr.  Babbage  and  Mr.  Mill,  that  a  better  feeling  would 
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be  promoted  between  operatives  and  their  employers,  and  the 
interests  of  both  materially  promoted,  by  some  arrangement 
which  should  render  the  former  more  obviously  sharers  in  the 
profits  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  more  promptly  affected 
by  the  fluctuations  of  those  profits,  than  they  are  under  the 
present  system ;  — by  some  plan,  in  fact,  of  paying  them  a  portion 
only  of  their  earnings  in  the  form  of  fixed  wages,  as  advances 
on  account,  and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the  year,  out  of  the 
profits  when  actually  realised.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  benevolent  of  our  great  employers  of  labour,  have  turned 
tlieir  attention  to  the  same  subject, — and  have  even  made  prac¬ 
tical  experiments  upon  it.  Now,  we  admit  at  once  that  such 
a  plan,  if  practicable,  would  be  most  desirable  for  the  interests 
of  both  parties ;  and  that  the  master  manufacturer  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  the  party  least  benefited  by  its  adoption.  We 
have  considered  all  that  Mr.  Mill  has  written  on  the  subject  in 
his  recent  invaluable  work,  with  the  attention  due  to  every 
thing  which  he  puts  forth ;  and  with  the  prepossession  wliich  we 
always  have  that  so  profound  and  dispassionate  a  thinker  must 
be  right ;  and  we  have  discussed  the  matter  with  experienced 
men  of  practice,  under  the  sincerest  desire  to  arrive  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion.  But  we  are  obliged  to  declare  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  scheme  seem  to  us  insuperable. 

The  legal  impediments  we  pass  over  at  once,  because  these 
are  remediable  by  legislation.  But  a  practical  difficulty  meets 
us  in  limine.  If  the  workmen  already  receive  in  the  form  of 
wages  their  full  and  due  proportion  of  the  common  gain  —  and 
we  have  expressed  our  conviction  that  this  is  the  case  —  then  it 
is  evident  that  they  can  only  become  sharers  in  the  distribution 
of  the  annual  profits  by  foregoing  a  portion  of  their  present 
fixed  salaries.  They  must  receive  their  share  of  the  profits  in 
lieu  of,  not  in  addition  to,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  weekly 
wages.  The  first  step  to  the  proposed  arrangement  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  weekly  payment  to  the 
workmen.  Now,  the  men  who  would  submit  to  such  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  present  certain  earnings,  for  the  sake  of  a  fluctuat¬ 
ing  and  uncertain,  though,  it  might  be,  larger,  addition  to  their 
future  receipts,  we  believe  to  be  few  indeed.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  objection  to  the  conversion  of  the  operatives 
from  the  condition  of  salaried  servants  to  that  of  real  partners, 
would,  we  are  convinced,  come  from  the  operatives  themselves. 

In  the  second  place,  —  supposing  this  first  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted  —  what  must  be  done  in  years  of  loss,  especially 
when  those  years  of  loss  occur  two  or  three  in  succession? 
These  years  of  manufacturing  losses  are  generally  years  of  a 
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high  price  of  food.  Under  a  partnership  system,  therefore,  the 
operative  would  find  himself  with  diminished  earnings  and  in¬ 
creased  expenditure,  aggravated  by  the  proportion  of  loss  which 
at  the  end  of  the  year  would  fall  to  his  share,  and  which  —  as 
he  would  probably  have  no  means  of  meeting  it  —  must  remain 
as  a  debt  due  from  him  to  his  employer,  to  be  repsud  when  pro¬ 
fitable  years  recurred.  The  repayment  of  this  debt,  which 
would  come  before  him  in  this  naked  form,  viz.  that  his  master 
was  realising  large  profits  whilst  he  was  gaining  nothing,  but 
simply  obliterating  an  old  debt,  would  create  endless  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  ill-will ;  and  would,  we  are  certain,  lead  to  a  far  worse 
state  of  feeling  between  the  parties  than  exists  at  present.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  substitution  of  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  for  regular  earnings,  would  not  rather  tend  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  gambling  and  improvidence.  We  fear  that 
the  part^iership  system  demands  a  degree  of  moral  and  social 
progress  which  our  manufacturing  population,  clever  and  in¬ 
telligent  as  they  are,  are  yet  far  from  having  attained. 

In  the  third  place,  the  plan  could  not  be  made  to  work. 
Putting  aside  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  the  case  we 
have  supposed,  of  a  workman  in  debt  to  his  master,  perhaps  for 
years  together,  and  the  consequent  disputes  and  recriminations 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 
the  bad  success  of  the  undertaking ;  —  passing  over  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  workman,  and  his  constant  temptation  to  cancel  his 
debt  by  changing  his  master,  we  must  not  foiget,  when  we  come 
to  regard  the  question  with  a  view  to  practiee,  that  a  factory 
employs  on  an  average  about  500  workpeople.  Of  these  many 
are  floating,  come  and  go  as -the  whim  seizes  them,  some  re¬ 
maining  a  few  months,  others  only  a  few  weeks.  How  could 
their  interests  be  fairly  arranged,  on  the  partnership  plan  ?  Then, 
several  of  the  people  are  careless,  lazy,  or  drunken,  and  require 
to  be  summarily  dismissed.  But  how  could  you  dismiss  men 
who  have  a  reserved  claim  on  the  profits  of  the  concern  ? 

It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  possible,  and  even  easy,  to  give  to  some 
of  the  principal  workmen  employed  in  factories,  the  foremen  of 
the  various  departments  for  example,  a  certain  per  centage  of 
the  yearly  profits,  in  addition  to  their  fixed  salary.  And  this  is 
a  plan  by  no  means  unfrequently  adopted  by  employers,  for  the 
sake  of  stimulating  the  care  and  zeal  of  those  on  whom  so  much 
depends.  But  even  in  these  cases,  though  the  men  are  select 
and  highly  educated  in  comparison  with  their  fellows,  no  attempt 
is  ever  made,  we  believe,  to  make  them  sharers  in  losses  as  well 
as  in  gains.  The  share  they  receive  is  simply  an  additional 
salary  or  bonus,  given  when  the  business  is  profitable ;  is,  in 
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fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  advance  in  wages,  withdrawn 
when  the  capitalist  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  it. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
present  system  of  commuting  the  workman’s  share  of  the  com¬ 
mon  profits  into  a  fixed  weekly  stipend,  though  not,  perhaps, 
theoretically  the  most  jwrfect,  is,  at  least,  the  one  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  the  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  the  only 
one  which  is  at  ])resent  practicable.  If  it  does  not  give  him  the 
same  interest  in  his  work  which  a  formal  partnership  might  do,  it 
secures  to  him  regular  and  ample  earnings ;  and  greatly  tends  to 
evade  that  heart-burning  animosity  and  those  perpetual  disputes, 
which  any  other  arrangement  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce.  * 
Under  it  we  are  satisfied  that  the  workman  does  receive  his  fair 
share,  if  not  more  than  his  fair  sh.are,  of  the  profits  actually  real¬ 
ised  ;  and  if  he  expends  them  Avith  a  due  regard  to  economy,  he 
Avill  in  a  fcAV  years  —  as  a  general  rule  —  be  able  to  amass  a 
sura  Avhich  Avould  enable  him  to  become  a  capitalist  Avhile  re¬ 
maining  a  Avorkman,  —  and  thus  realise  some  of  the  benefits  of 
both  conditions. 

The  introduction  of  the  continental  laAv  which  permits  part- 
nei*ships  en  commandite,  as  they  are  called,  or  partnerships  with 
limited  liability  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  shareholders,  would 
greatly  facilitate  this  result.  We  quote  Mr.  Mill’s  account  of 
this  laAV. 

‘  The  other  kind  of  limited  partnership  Avhich  demands  our 

*  attention  is  that  in  which  the  managing  partner  or  partners  are 

*  responsible  Avith  their  whole  fortunes  for  the  engagements  of 
‘  the  concern,  but  have  others  associated  Avith  them  who  con- 
‘  tribute  only  definite  sums  and  are  not  liable  for  anything 
‘  beyond,  though  they  participate  in  the  profits  according  to 
‘  any  rule  that  may  be  agreed  upon.  This  is  called  partnership 

*  €71  commandite ;  and  the  p.artners  Avith  limited  liability,  to 
‘  Avhom,  by  the  F rench  laAV,  all  interference  in  the  management 
‘  of  the  concern  is  interdicted,  are  called  commaiidiiaires.  Such 
‘  partnerships  arc  not  permitted  by  the  English  laAV ;  Avhoever 
‘  shares  in  the  profits  is  liable  for  the  debts  to  as  plenary  an 
‘  extent  as  the  managing  partner.  For  such  prohibition  no 
‘  rational  defence  has  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aAvare,  been  made.’ — 
Milts  Pol.  Eco71.  ii.  465. 

We  have  already,  we  fear,  overstepped  our  limits,  and  with 
one  or  tAvo  remarks  more,  Ave  Avill  conclude. 


*  It  must  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  AA-orkmen  in  factories  have 
already  a  direct  interest  in  the  work,  arising  from  being  paid  by  the 
work  done,  not  by  the  day. 
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*  !Mary  Barton  ’  is  called  a  tale  of  Manchester  life  ;  its  scenes 
are  principally  laid  there,  and  its  characters  —  masters  and 
men  —  are  manufacturers.  But  the  fearful  contrasts  between 
rich  and  poor,  wliich  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  story  to  depict 
and  darken,  together  with  the  moral  lessons  which  the  delinea¬ 
tions  are  intended  to  convey,  have  long  been  common  to  town 
and  country.  The  chasm  which  separates  the  employer  and 
the  employed  is  at  least  as  wide,  we  apprehend,  in  Dorsetshire 
as  in  Lancashire.  Lazarus  lies  at  the  gate  of  Dives  in  both 
places  —  by  the  park  jialings  of  the  stiuire  as  well  as  on  the 
hall-steps  of  the  cotton  lord  —  and  the  temptations  and  pro¬ 
vocations —  the  seeds  out  of  which  Esthers  and  John  Bartons 
grow  —  undoubtedly  abound  in  both,  though  not  perhaps  quite 
to  the  same  extent.  We  cannot  need  a  Crabbe  to  come  again 
to  tell  us  this.  There  was  nothing  in  the  extremity  of  their 
Manchester  destitution,  which  the  Davenports,  immigrants 
from  Buckinghamshire,  are  described  as  dreeing  so  much,  as 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  rural  home. 

Some  improbabilities,  too,  take  off  considerably  from  our 
pleasure  in  these  volumes.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  long 
coquetting  of  the  heroine,  ISIarj*  Barton,  a  weaver’s  daughter 
and  apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  with  Henry  Carson,  a  young 
master  manufacturer  and  one  of  the  beaux  of  Manchester  — 
still  less  her  long  ill-usage  of  her  rough  and  faithful  lover, 
Jem  Wilson,  and  her  sudden  and  passionate  devotion  to  him 
—  are  consistent  with  the  sense  and  spirit  all  along  attributed 
to  her.  And  though  there  are  many  forms  in  which  the  devil, 
*  out  of  our  weakness  and  our  melancholy,  abuses  us  to  damn 
‘  us,’  we  do  not  think  that  the  manly  and  tender  nature  of 
John  Barton  should  have  been  made  answerable  for  his  per¬ 
dition.  But  in  concluding,  \\q  must  again  express  our  sense  of 
the  high  literary  merit  of  the  work,  and  our  conviction  also, 
that  both  its  value  and  its  chance  of  lasting  popularity  would 
have  been  far  greater,  had  the  writer  endeavoured  to  represent 
the  real  position  of  the  operative  classes,  rather  than  the  inac¬ 
curate  and  distorted  view  of  that  position  as  taken  by  the  sour 
and  envious  among  them  ;  had  she,  while  depicting  the  distress 
and  privation  which  they  are  so  often  called  upon  to  endure, 
drawn  attention  also  to  those  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies 
by  which  this  distress  is  so  often  caused  or  aggravated  ;  had  she 
dealt  out  one  measure  of  kindliness  and  severity  to  the  rich  and 
poor  ;  and  had  she  spoken  of  the  bitter  and  malignant  feelings 
she  has  dramatised,  less  as  sparing  and  excusing  them  than  as 
jiercciving  and  deploring  their  injustice.  We  yield  to  none  in 
a  hearty  appreciation  of,  indeed  a  fellow-feeling  with,  the  workers 
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in  every  country  and  of  every  denomination;  but  we  would 
show  that  sympathy  —  not  in  idly  mourning  over  sorrows  which 
are  common  to  all  ranks,  nor  in  weeping  at  distresses  for  which, 
as  for  all  human  evils,  there  is  a  compensation  and  a  cure,  but 
—  by  calling  on  all  our  fellow-labourers  to  brace  up  their  souls 
for  sterner  endumnce  and  for  hardier  exertion ;  by  exhorting 
them  to  carry  with  them  through  all  trials,  as  their  sword  and 
shield,  the  settled  faith  that  they,  and  no  man  elsc>  must  do 
their  own  work ;  that  the  blessings  of  comfort,  independence, 
and  security  are  not  to  be  mendicated  from  others,  but  to  be 
achieved  for  themselves ;  that  these  inestimable  blessings  are  the 
promised  and  the  sure  rewards  of  steady  industry,  of  resolute 
frugality,  of  reflection  that  looks  before  and  after;  that,  in 
fine  —  to  quote  the  language  of  a  great  poet  —  neither  the 
humble  nor  the  powerful  must  stoop  to  ask  at  the  hands  of 
others  — 

‘  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heaven.’ 


Art.  VI.  —  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  London :  1848. 

12  Vols.  12mo.  The  Series  of  the  Stuarts. 

Tt  is  a  fact,  which  many  will  think  extraordinary,  that  some 
of  the  most  illiberal  and  invidious  attacks,  whether  on 
classes  or  on  individuals,  which  have  been  published  in  our 
times,  have  been  the  work  of  female  writers.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  certain  degree  of  this 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  asjierity  is  more  natural,  and 
therefore  less  blameable,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  the  failing,  not  of  a  cold  or  harsh,  but  of  a 
sensitive,  enthusiastic,  and  imperfectly  disciplined  temperament. 
It  is,  therefore,  preebely  the  failing  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  in  persons  whose  affections  are  tenderly  cherished,  and 
whose  judgments  are  not  severely  exercised;  who  live  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  endearments  of  a  domestic  circle,  and  unac¬ 
quainted,  except  through  sympathy  for  others,  with  the  harden¬ 
ing  struggles  of  political  and  professional  life ;  and  whose 
minds,  however  acute  and  active  by  nature,  are  seldom  exerted 
under  serious  responsibilities,  or  upon  subjects  of  high  practical 
importance.  To  such  persons,  friendly  disapprobation  and  re¬ 
spectful  dblike  are,  and  must  be,  most  difficult  and  painful 
attitudes  of  the  mind.  They  cannot  bear  to  divide  their  esteem 
and  their  affection ;  to  think  lightly  of  those  by  whom  their 
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sympatlues  are  attracted,  or  to  admire  those  by  whom  they 
are  repelled.  And  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
to  cite  the  prejudices  of  certain  fair  politicians  against  American 
democrats,  or  against  English  dukes  and  carls,  as  proofs  of  an 
inherently  severe  or  censorious  temper. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  propensity,  though  not 
perhaps  an  ungraceful  or  even  unainiable  infirmity  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  singularly  unsuitcd  to  the  office 
of  a  public  instructor.  Every  one  makes  allowance  for  an 
affectionate  woman  who  can  see  nothing  but  e.xcellence  in  her 
husband  or  son,  and  nothing  but  malice  and  unfairness  in  their 
enemies  or  rivals.  But  surely  the  case  is  altered  when  the 
objects  of  her  sympathies  and  antipathies  are  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  parties,  and  characters ;  and  when  her  feelings  are  given 
to  the  world  in  a  didactic  work.  It  is  difficult  to  be  attracted 
or  amused  by  an  amiable  weakness  when  it  takes  so  formidable 
and  aggressive  a  shape ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all,  ui)on 
whose  judgment  in  such  matters  the  public  in  any  degree 
relics,  to  do  their  best  to  expose  the  error  and  its  consequences. 
Ladies  Avho  assume  masculine  functions  must  learn  to  assume 
masculine  gnivity  and  impartiality.  Or,  if  they  fail  to  do 
this,  they  must  prepare  to  be  remonstrated  with  upon  the 
omission  —  not,  we  trust,  without  the  courtesy  due  to  their  sex, 
but  assuredly  with  the  plainness  required  by  the  interests  of 
truth  and  justice. 

The  book  now  before  us  is  the  work  of  a  lady  whose  predilec¬ 
tions  are  those  of  a  high  Ohurchwoman  and  stanch  Royalist. 
Miss  Strickland  considers  the  Church  of  England  as  a  divine 
institution,  the  dejwsitary  of  apostolic  truth,  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  apostolic  authority;  the  Sovereign  of  England  as  the 
anointed  of  God,  and  responsible  to  him  alone.  We  do  not  con¬ 
found  these  opinions  with  that  strange  mixture  of  obstinate 
adlierence  to  antiquity,  and  timid  submission  to  expediency, 
which  during  the  last  few  generations  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Toryism.  We  can  have  little  or  no  indulgence  for  the 
prejudices  of  men  who  professed  to  regard  the  Church  of  England 
as  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  while  they  combined  with  dissenters 
and  schismatics  to  persecute  the  Church  of  Rome  as  anti-christian; 
and  who  maintained  the  divine  right  of  kings,  while  they  kept 
the  House  of  Stuart  in  exile.  But  the  conscientious  belief 
which  boldly  sets  up  a  principle,  and  consistently  adopts  its  con¬ 
sequences,  deserves  no  part  of  the  contempt  due  to  the  hypo¬ 
crisy  which  has  so  often  raised  the  cry  of  Church  and  King — 
not  as  the  creed  of  faith  and  loyalty,  but  as  the  unmeaning 
watchword  of  a  faction. 
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Nor  have  we  the  slightest  intention,  on  the  present  occasion, 
of  controverting  by  argument  any  part  of  what  appear  to  be 
]Mis8  Striekland's  opinions.  Whether  the  eeclesiastical  and 
political  system  she  so  much  admires  is  the  best  possible, 
it  is  no  part  of  our  immediate  object  to  consider.  We  are 
anxious,  in  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  upon  the  latter 
portion  of  her  work,  to  carry  with  us  the  sympathies  of  all 
lovers  of  fair  play  and  equal  dealing ;  and  we  will  not  merge  a 
dispute  about  historical  truth  in  a  discussion  concerning  high 
and  low  church  government,  or  prerogative  and  constitutional 
rights.  It  is  with  the  tone  of  Miss  Strickland’s  observations 
upon  individual  character  that  we  think  we  have  a  right  to 
find  fault.  There  is  scarcely  a  conspicuous  defender  of  her 
principles  upon  whose  faults  she  has  had  the  courage  to  do 
justice ;  nor  a  leader  of  the  opposite  party  to  whose  merits  she 
has  had  the  generosity  to  give  due  honour.  Some  instances,  in 
which  this  partial  feeling  has  led  to  palpable  injustice,  we  shall 
notice;  but  we  deem  it  necessary  to  assure  Miss  Strickland, 
tliat  in  doing  so  we  shall  very  inadequately  express  that  per¬ 
vading  sense  of  disappointment  and  suspicion  with  which  every 
friend  of  historical  truth,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be,  must 
read  the  work  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  easy  to  extract  a  few 
exaggerated  phrases  and  unjust  decisions,  but  it  would  be  end¬ 
less  to  collect  the  innumerable  passages  in  which  she  has  exerted 
her  ingenuity  to  cast  an  air  of  romance,  of  pathos,  or  of  humour, 
over  some  pointless  anecdote  or  common-place  letter ;  or  to  con¬ 
trast  them  with  those  in  which  she  has  recorded,  with  cold  in¬ 
difference  or  reluctant  acknowledgment,  traits  of  character  really 
striking  or  touching. 

As  a  specimen  of  Miss  Strickland’s  partiality  to  her  favou¬ 
rite  heroines,  we  may  select  her  life  of  Henrietta  !Maria.  We 
acknowledge  that  many  of  the  principal  defects  of  that  most 
unhappy  and  undeserving  woman  are  noticed  in  language  of 
just  severity.  Her  levity  and  frivolity,  her  childish  violence 
and  spite,  her  infatuated  religious  bigotry,  her  unnatural 
cruelty  to  her  youngest  son,  and  her  shameless  ingratitude 
to  the  exiled  friends  of  her  dead  husband,  are  all  recorded 
without  an  attempt  at  defence  or  palliation.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  admitted  weakness 
and  wickedness,  *  our  Henrietta'  is  still  a  favourite  with  her 
indulgent  biographer.  Her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  romantic 
spirit  of  enterprise  arc  fondly  dwelt  on ;  every  incident,  which 
onn  place  her  in  an  interesting  or  picturesque  point  of  view,  is 
made  use  of  with  artistical  skill ;  and  when  direct  commendation 
cannot  be  hazarded,  whole  pages  of  eloquent  but  most  audaciously 
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fulsome  panegyric  are  quoted,  without  contradiction  or  quali¬ 
fication,  from  the  celebrated  funeral  sermon  preached  ujwn  her 
by  Bossuet.  If  this  were  all,  we  might  not  have  thought  it 
necessarj'  to  state  our  objections.  We  can  make  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  indefinable  attraction  sometimes  found  in  characters 
which  have  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  either  virtuous  or 
amiable.  But  the  attempt  to  depict  Henrietta  Maria  as  an 
attached  and  faithful  wife  has  so  much  surprised  us,  that  we 
must  jxirmit  ourselves  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

Very  little  notice  is  to  be  found,  in  Miss  Strickland’s  work, 
of  those  insane  and  unprincipled  political  counsels,  by  which  the 
wife  of  Charles  I.  is  generally  believed  to  have  contributed  so 
fatally  to  his  ruin.  And  of  some  of  these  errors  she  seeks  to 
acquit  the  Queen  altogether;  not  on  any  proof  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation,  nor  even  on  the  culprit’s  own  direct  denial 
of  its  truth ;  but  on  presumption  drawn  from  the  silence  of  her 
letters  and  diaries.  It  is  incredible,  she  thinks,  that  a  person 
who  so  freely  laments  her  own  frequent  indiscretions,  should 
have  been  silent  upon  mistakes  of  such  importance,  if  she  had 
really  committed  them.  We  certainly  cannot  see  how  this 
conclusion  follows.  It  may  be  highly  probable  that  Henrietta 
Maria,  writing  confidentially  and  having  no  motive  for  con¬ 
cealment,  would  freely  and  candidly  disclose  what  she  considered 
her  errors.  But  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  she  ever 
considered  the  abandonment  of  Strafford,  or  the  intended  arrest 
of  the  five  members,  to  have  been  errors  ?  Even  in  her  own 
chosen  sphere  of  petty  intrigue,  she  was,  by  ^Ilss  Strickland’s 
admission,  as  blind  and  unskilful  as  she  was  indefatigable  and 
unscrupulous ;  and  the  wisdom  of  honesty  and  consistency  she 
was,  like  many  a  more  Ingenious  plotter,  utterly  incapable  of 
comprehending.  She  probably  lived  and  died  in  the  confident 
belief,  that  the  ruin  of  Charles  I.  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
scruples  which  rejected,  or  to  the  accident  which  defeated,  or 
to  the  indiscretion  which  betrayed,  some  flimsy  trick  which 
her  imbecile  cunning  had  devised  as  a  mastcrjiiece  of  states¬ 
manship.  The  childish  folly  which  disclosed  her  plans  to  Lady 
Carlisle  was  keenly  felt,  and  bitterly  Ijewailed,  by  the  daughter 
of  Marie  de  Medici ;  but  who  can  imagine  her  ever  to  have 
perceived  that  treachery,  whether  to  an  accomplice  or  an  an¬ 
tagonist,  is  the  most  fatal  blunder  of  which  an  English  ruler  can 
be  guiltv  ? 

The  principal  excuse,  intimated  rather  than  insisted  on  by 
Miss  Strickland  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  is  her  utter  ignorance  of 
English  law  and  history.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  plea  for 
her  approbation  of  her  husband’s  arbitrary  pretensions,  but  none 
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whatever  for  the  unprincipled  expedients  by  which  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  support  them.  Nothing,  we  admit,  would  be  more 
unreasonable  than  to  blame  a  French  princess  of  the  seventeenth 
century  for  having  an  extravagant  notion  of  royal  prerogative, 
and  a  contempt  for  ]X)pular  and  constitutional  rights ;  especially 
when  the  proof  is  unhappily  so  near  at  hand,  how  deeply  the 
same  errors  were  rooted  in  the  mind  of  an  English  monarch. 
But  are  we  to  suppose  that  Henrietta  Maria  was  unacquainted 
with  the  common  obligations  of  honour  and  conscience  ?  Did 
she  not  know  that  her  husband  was  bound  to  keep  his  word 
inviolate  ?  Or  did  her  ignorance  of  the  English  constitution  lead 
her  to  believe  that  an  English  king  could  honourably  consent  to 
the  death  of  a  man  whom  he  had  pledged  himself  to  save,  or 
beset  with  armed  soldiers  an  assembly  whose  privileges  he  had, 
but  three  days  before,  solemnly  promised  to  respect? 

Another  passing  attempt  at  a  defence  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  mention,  because  we  can  scarcely  suppose  Miss  Strickland  to 
have  been  serious  in  making  it.  ‘  Terror  at  a  howling  mob  is  no 
‘  disgrace  to  a  woman,’  is  her  remark,  when  speaking  of  the 
Queen’s  supposed  share  in  the  death  of  Strafford.  This,  it  is 
clear,  depends  upon  the  degree  and  the  consequences  of  her  terror. 
We  do  not  expect  a  female  to  possess  the  courage  which  nerves 
the  soldier  to  face  danger  without  shrinking.  But  we  are 
sure  Miss  Strickland  is  incapable  of  so  grievously  undervaluing 
the  virtues  of  her  sex,  as  to  maintain  that  the  courage  which 
enables  the  martyr  to  prefer  death  to  sin  and  shame  is  less  com¬ 
mon,  or  the  cowardice  which  purchases  selfish  security  with 
innocent  blood  less  disgraceful,  in  woman  than  in  man. 

Miss  Strickland  gives  a  particular  and  very  amusing  account 
of  the  childish  freaks  of  temper  by  w’hich  Henrietta  Maria  gave 
her  husband  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  early  part  of  their  married 
life ;  but  she  says  little  of  those  far  less  pardonable  outbreaks  of 
violence,  by  which  the  King  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  tor¬ 
mented  into  actual  compliance  with  the  schemes  of  his  meddling 
adviser.  Above  all,  she  passes  over  in  entire  silence  her  selfish 
and  obdurate  refusal  to  share  his  peril  at  Oxford,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  earnest  entreaties,  and  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  his 
faithful  followers.  A  more  lamentable  scene  of  unwomanly 
cruelty  and  unprincely  meanness  was  surely  never  recorded. 
Imagine  a  queen  insulting  and  defying  the  fond  husband  whose 
fortunes  she  had  ruined,  and  whose  reputation  she  had  sullied ;  and 
all  because  she  was  herself  determined  to  escape  by  flight  from  the 
danger  which  he  was  compelled  to  confront  1  Yet  Miss  Strick¬ 
land  docs  not  say  a  word  of  this  disgraceful  quarrel ;  she  dwells 
pathetically  upon  the  ‘  streaming  tears  and  dark  forebodings  for 
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*  the  future,’  with  which  the  ‘attached  pair  parted,  never  to  meet 

*  again  on  earth  ’  * ;  and  she  is  not  ashamed  to  boast,  within  the  very- 
next  two  pages,  of  ‘  the  energy  of  character  which  the  daughter 
‘  of  Henry  the  Great  had  derived  from  that  mighty  sirel’f  It 
may  be  true,  that  of  the  courage  which  springs  from  constitu¬ 
tional  strength  of  nerve  Henrietta  Maria  had  more  than  enough ; 
but  never  surely  was  woman  more  contemptibly  deficient  in  that 
which  arises  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  deep  devotion  to 
others.  And  we  cannot  but  express  our  disappointment,  that 
Miss  Strickland’s  wai-m  attachment  to  Charles  I.  has  failed  to 
inspire  her  with  something  like  generous  indignation  against 
the  heartless  woman,  who  was  the  first  to  mislead  him  in  his 
prosperity,  the  first  to  betray  him  in  his  peril,  and  the  first 
to  desert  him  in  his  fall. 

To  all  the  princes  of  the  unhappy  House  of  Stuart  !Mis3 
Strickland  bears  true  and  indiscriminate  allegiance.  She  is 
never  weary  of  enlarging  upon  their  grace,  their  affability,  their 
patronage  of  art  and  literature,  .and  all  the  other  brilliant  or 
amiable  qualities  by  which  some  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
distinguished.  Not  even  the  coarse  absurdities  of  James  I. 
can  exhaust  her  benevolent  interest  for  his  credit.  She  has 
many  apologies  to  make  for  his  folly  and  vulgarity,  and  many 
anecdotes  of  quaint  and  humorous  bonhommie  to  tell  in  his 
behalf ;  and  rejects  of  course,  without  an  effort,  the  black  sus¬ 
picions  which  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  Over¬ 
bury  have  left  upon  his  memory.  Iler  love  and  veneration  for 
his  unfortunate  son  are  more  intelligible  feelings ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  she  has  but  rarely  suffered  them  to  betray  her 
into  approbation  or  defence  of  his  political  misconduct. 

But  we  think  that  her  partiality  for  the  Stuarts,  assisted 
doubtless  by  her  sympathy  for  a  most  unhappy  man,  has  led 
her  to  take  far  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  public  and  ix:rsonal 
character  of  James  II.  She  candidly  acknowledges  many  of 
his  faults ;  such  as  the  occasional  scandals  of  his  private  life, 
the  infatuated  obstinacy  by  which  he  forfeited  the  affections 
of  the  English  nation,  and  the  lamentable  want  of  moral  re¬ 
solution  by  which  he  consummated  his  downfall.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  amplifying  to  the 
utmost  his  redeeming  virtues ;  the  warmth  of  his  domestic 
aftcctions,  the  fervent  sincerity  of  his  religious  feelings,  the 
patience  and  dignity  with  which  he  supported  misfortune,  and 
the  courage  and  conduct  which  he  displayed  as  a  naval  com¬ 
mander.  She  acquits  him  upon  all  chaigcs  of  harshness  and 
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severity ;  and  is  even  willing  to  believe  that  his  encroachments  on 
behalf  of  the  Komish  Church  arose  from  a  sincere  wish  for 
universal  religious  toleration.  Uj)on  both  of  these  points  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  declaring  our  entire  dissent  from  her 
judgment. 

We  shall  not  insist  upon  the  share  taken  by  James  in  the 
state  prosecutions  of  1683.  Those  prosecutions  may  have  been 
acts  of  vindictive  retaliation,  but  certainly  not  of  unprovoked 
cruelty.  However  deservedly  their  names  are  now  respected, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Kusscll  and  Sidney  had  given 
their  political  opponents  good  reason  both  to  fear  and  to  hate 
them.  They  haid  encouraged,  upon  the  most  frivolous  and  in¬ 
famous  testimony,  a  persecution  in  which  many  innocent  men, 
known  friends  and  partisans  of  the  royal  family,  had  been  ruth¬ 
lessly  murdered ;  and  they  had  more  peculiarly  outraged  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  an  attempt,  grounded  upon  little  more  than 
suspicion,  and  conducted  with  the  most  factious  violence,  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  legal  rights  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown. 
Their  trials  were  of  course,  like  all  state  trials  in  that  age,  mere 
formalities ;  which  cannot  be  considered  as  much  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  guilt  of  the  party  who  sent  them  to  execution. 
The  partial  judge,  the  packed  jury,  the  perjured  witness,  were 
then  as  much  mere  instruments  in  the  hand  of  a  victorious  poli¬ 
tician,  as  the  gaoler  or  the  headsman  themselves.  They  were 
instruments  which  the  ‘  country  party  ’  had  unscrupulously  used 
against  the  victims  of  the  Popish  plot ;  and  which  the  Court  now 
used  as  unscrupulously  against  the  le:iders  of  the  country  party. 
The  substance  of  the  facts  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  predominant 
faction  found  itself  able,  in  both  instances,  to  crush  its  enemies 
without  risk,  without  unpopularity,  and  even  without  what  men 
then  considered  as  flagrant  or  scandalous  injustice.  Nor,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  injuries  and  insults  which  the  Duke  of  York 
had  received  from  the  men  now  at  his  mercy,  can  we  wonder, 
however  we  may  regret,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
forward  their  destruction.  * 

For  the  massacres  which  followed  the  suppression  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion  there  is  no  such  palliation.  Accordingly  Miss 
Strickland,  who  fully  acknowledges  the  atrocity  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Jeffreys  and  Kirke,  would  fain  convince  herself  that 
they  were  perpetrated  without  the  consent  and  against  the  wishes 
of  the  king.  She  asserts  that  the  cruelties  of  Jeffreys  were  en¬ 
couraged  in  James’s  name,  but  without  his  knowledge,  by  the 
treachery  of  Sunderland ;  and  that  ‘  the  butcheries  of  the  in- 
‘  human  Kirke  are  spoken  of  by  James,  in  his  private  journal, 
*  in  terms  of  unqualified  indignation  and  disgust’  We  think  any 
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impartial  reader  must  perceive  that  such  an  excuse  is  but  as 
dust  in  the  balance,  when  weighed  against  the  indisputable  facts 
of  the  case.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  either  Jef¬ 
freys  or  Kirke  ever  received  any  mark  of  the  royal  displeasure, 
public  or  private.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
former  was  immediately  rewarded  with  a  peerage  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship,  and  that  the  latter  was  shortly  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  This  unequivocal  approbation  of  their  actions 
renders  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  examine  the  evidence  relating 
to  the  king’s  original  share  in  the  proceedings.  Nothing,  to  be 
sure,  is  more  probable  than  that  such  a  knave  as  Sunderland 
would  disobey  orders  to  serve  his  selfish  ends ;  or  that  such  a 
monster  as  Jeffreys  would  do  so  to  indulge  his  insane  love  of 
cruelty.  But  it  is  clear  that,  if  they  acted  thus  in  the  present 
instance,  it  was  because  they  relied  on  pardon  and  reward  from 
James ;  and  in  this  expectation  they  were  not  deceived. 

Instead  of  arguing  so  plain  a  question,  let  us  see  how  Miss 
Strickland  has  dealt  with  an  apology  far  more  plausible  than 
the  one  which  she  now  advances,  in  a  case  where  her  sympathies 
happen  to  be  with  the  victim  and  against  the  criminal.  The 
servants  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  acting  by  her  authority,  execute 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Eliz.abcth,  instead  of  rewarding  them, 
as  James  did  his  executioners,  expresses  the  utmost  grief 
and  consternation  at  the  news ;  protests  that  the  warrant  was 
signed  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  acted  upon  in  case  of 
sudden  emergency ;  dispatches  the  most  solemn  protestations  of 
her  innocence  and  her  regret  to  the  Court  of  Scotland,  and 
publicly  reprimands  her  ministers  for  their  precipitation.  Miss 
Strickland,  however,  decides,  and  in  our  opinion  most  justly, 
that  all  these  professions  are  to  be  utterly  disregarded,  and 
that  the  queen  was  guilty  of  murder.  But  how  singularly  the 
laws  of  historical  justice  change,  when  the  servants  of  James  II., 
acting  by  his  authority,  commit  a  series  of  atrocities  unex¬ 
ampled  in  England  since  the  Marian  persecution.  Then  a  few 
cold  words  of  regret,  and  an  entry  made  long  after  in  a  private 
journal,  are  held  sufficient  to  absolve  their  master  from  all  share 
in  the  guilt  which,  to  say  the  least,  he  adopted  and  publicly 
reward^. 

Neither  the  excuses  which  we  have  rejected  in  this  case,  nor 
those  which  we  have  partially  allowed  in  the  preceding,  will 
apply  to  the  severities  ascribed  to  James  while  Viceroy  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Miss  Strickland  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  suggestion, 
that  the  facts  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  She  asserts  that 
he  constantly  interfered  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  his  colleagues; 
and  expresses  her  entire  disbelief  of  the  stories  which  represent 
him  as  habitually  superintending  the  infliction  of  torture.  We 
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think  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
period,  will  be  least  disposed  to  adopt  these  suggestions:  and 
certainly,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  difficult  to  get  over  the  positive 
testimony  of  Burnet,  and  impossible  to  question  the  veracity  of 
Woodrow.  We  only  wish  our  readers  would  examine  into  the 
evidence  themselves.  But,  whether  James  was  a  little  harsher, 
or  a  little  milder,  than  Lauderdale,  is  a  question  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  The  admitted  facts  of  Scottish  history  are  quite 
sufficient  to  show,  that  neither  can  be  acquitted  of  a  terrible 
responsibility. 

^liss  Strickland,  we  apprehend,  will  scarcely  deny  that,  during 
the  whole  of  the  Duke’s  administration  in  Scotland,  the  most  in¬ 
human  penal  laws  were  rigidly  enforced  against  the  non-conform¬ 
ing  Presbyterians.  If  James  really  disapproved  of  such  measures, 
what  was  there  to  prevent  him  from  suspending  them  ?  The 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nation  considered  the  persecuted  Cove¬ 
nanters  as  little  less  than  saints,  and  their  enemies  as  little  better 
than  demons.  The  government  in  England  was  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  neither  in  religion  nor  in  politics  were  violently 
opposed  to  the  Scottish  Nonconformists.  The  king  was  for 
the  time  powerless ;  nor,  had  it  been  otherwise,  was  he  a  man 
to  insist  strongly  upon  a  course  of  policy  at  once  dangerous, 
painful,  and  unjustifiable.  But  James  did  not  merely  approve  and 
execute  the  existing  law — he  went  beyond  it.  During  the  whole 
of  his  administration  great  part  of  Scotland  was  given  up  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  military  ;  the  peasantry  were  massacred  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  oaths  or  answer  questions,  and  not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  by  the  government  to  check  these  dreadful 
excesses.  Miss  Strickland,  who  acquits  the  king  of  the  cruelties 
of  Kirke  and  Jeffreys,  may  be  prepared  to  acquit  the  Duke 
of  York  of  those  of  Dundee  and  Dalzell ;  but,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  morality  and  common  sense,  he  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  clearly  answerable  for  them  all. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  attribute  the  additional  guilt  of 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy  to  James,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
persecuted  the  Sicottish  Covenanters  for  non-conformity  to  a 
church  to  which  he  did  not  himself  belong.  We  consider  the 
Episcopal  persecution  in  Scotland  to  have  been  a  persecution 
upon  political,  not  upon  religious  grounds.  It  was  intended, 
like  the  persecution  of  the  Romanists  by  Elizabeth  and  James  L, 
to  discourage  the  public  exercise  of  a  religion  supposed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  monarchy ;  not,  like  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  by  Loilis  XIV.,  to  compel  men  to  change  their 
private  opinions,  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  We  need  scarcely 
say,  that  we  consider  one  species  of  persecution  as  odious 
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and  as  unjustifiable  as  the  other ;  hut  there  Is  this  distinction 
between  the  two,  that  bigots  of  different  sects,  if  they  agree  in 
their  political  antipathies,  may  consistently  unite  in  the  former, 
while  only  those  of  the  dominant  opinion  can  exercise  the  latter. 
It  was  manifestly  impossible  for  any  man  not  a  Komanist  to 
assist,  without  the  most  atrocious  hypocrisy,  in  procuring  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  But  it  was  quite  natural 
that  a  bigoted  Komanist  should  support  the  Church  of  England 
in  punishing  men  for  attending  conventicles  —  just  as  we  know 
that  the  most  bigoted  Puritans  supported  her  in  punishing  men 
for  hearing  mass. 

Miss  Strickland  relates  many  anecdotes  of  the  placability 
and  good  feeling  showm  at  times  by  James ;  and  never  fails  to 
insist  on  them  as  conclusive  proofs  of  his  humane  disposition, 
and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations  against  him.  We  do 
not  think  that  any  person,  who  considers  the  responsibility  in¬ 
curred  by  the  rulers  of  mankind,  can  be  satisfied  by  such 
evidence  as  this.  It  is  possible  that  James  may  have  par¬ 
doned  the  calumnies  of  a  fanatical  field-preacher,  that  he  may 
have  interfered  to  prevent  Lauderdale  from  torturing  or  hanging 
an  occasional  covenanter,  or  that  he  may  have  interceded  for  a 
centinel  found  asleep  upon  his  post.  It  is  even  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  doing  such  merciful 
actions.  It  is  possible — though  surely  strangely  improbable  — 
that  he  may  have  been  a  good-natured  e.asy-tempered  man, 
disliking  the  sight  of  violence  and  suffering,  and  taking  pleasure 
in  the  happiness  of  others.  But  it  would  argue  a  singular  want  of 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  to  infer  that  such  feelings  are 
inconsistent  w'ith  an  utter  want  of  genuine  humanity  ;  or  that 
the  cold  and  callous  selfishness,  which  ordinarily  dictates  a  cruel 
course  of  policy,  is  only  to  be  found  in  men  of  a  habitually 
morose  and  ferocious  disposition. 

Nor,  barsh  as  Miss  Strickland  may  think  us,  can  we  consent 
to  attach  any  weight  to  the  pleas  ad  misericordiam  w’hich  she  is 
constantly  putting  forward  on  behalf  of  James.  We  cannot 
acquit  a  man  of  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  because  he  was  himself  betrayed  by  his  friends,  and 
deserted  by  his  children.  We  have  reiid  history  amiss,  if  men 
of  blood  are  exempt  from  such  calamities.  Still  less  can  we 
acquit  him,  because  his  memory  has  been  severely  con¬ 
demned  ;  for  general  unpopularity,  if  not  always  a  proof  of 
guilt,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  its  consequence.  To  us,  indeed, 
there  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  pathetic  naivete^ 
W’ith  which  Miss  Strickland  deplores  the  ill-fortune  of  James 
II.  in  meeting  with  nothing  but  accusations  of  inhumanity 
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from  the  historians  of  his  reign.  AVe  confess  we  think  there 
is  much  sense  in  the  shrewd  maxim  of  a  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  —  that,  when  a  man  is  particularly  ill-used  by  the 
world,  the  world  is  generally  right.  AVe  see  nothing  pitiable 
in  being  ‘  the  best  abused  man  in  Europe,’  unless  it  clearly 
appears  that  Europe  has  mistaken  the  character  of  its  victim. 
Universal  abuse  is  like  whipping  or  transportation — a  great 
grievance  when  the  innocence  of  the  sutferer  becomes  clear, 
but  a  great  disgrace  while  it  continues  doubtful.  It  may 
be  well  for  an  Apostle  to  boast  of  having  thrice  received  forty 
stripes  save  one ;  but  we  would  advise  no  man  of  less  established 
reputation  to  bring  forward  such  a  title  to  compassion. 

Of  the  king’s  zeal  for  religious  freedom  Miss  Strickland 
speaks,  as  if  she  had  never  heard  his  slncei*ity  questioned. 
If  she  had  brought  forward  any  argument,  or  any  show  of 
argument,  to  prove  that  James  was  sincere  in  his  promises, 
we  might  have  been  induced  to  enter  fully  into  this  sub¬ 
ject,  exhausted  as  we  consider  it;  but  since  she  has  been 
satisfied  with  declaring  her  own  belief  in  his  good  faith,  we 
will  merely  remind  her  of  the  serious  reasons  which  exist  for 
doubting  it.  We  shall  not  insist  ujxtn  the  impossibility  that  a 
bigoted  Romanist  in  the  17th  century  could  really  think  it 
right  to  tolerate  heresy ;  nor  upon  the  too  great  jwobability 
that  he  might  be  induced,  for  the  advantage  of  his  church, 
to  make  promises  which  he  did  not  intend  to  keep.  AYe 
shall  but  ask,  how  far  the  actions  of  James  II.  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  professions?  AA'hile  he  insisted  upon  tole¬ 
ration  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  he  not,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  persecuting  the  Church  of  England  ?  AVhile  he 
complained  that  honours  and  preferments  were  denied  to 
Papists,  was  he  not  depriving  his  ministers  of  their  posts,  and 
his  officers  of  their  regiments,  because  they  persisted  in  con¬ 
tinuing  Anglicans  ?  AVas  not  his  own  brother  in  law  com¬ 
pelled  to  choose,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  between  his  church 
and  his  treasurership  ?  AVere  not  300  military  officers  ca¬ 
shiered  because  they  were  Protestants  ?  AVere  not  clergymen 
of  the  English  Church  illegally  punished  for  preaching  contro¬ 
versial  sermons  against  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  ?  AVe  might 
add,  that  James  is  much  belled  if  far  more  dangerous  and  atro¬ 
cious  measures  of  persecution  were  not  in  rapid  preparation. 
But  surely  we  have  said  enough  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  are  willing  to  believe  in  his  liberality. 

The  most  superficial  reader  can  scarcely  help  being  struck  by 
the  slight  and  unreflecting  manner  in  which,  in  the  passages 
we  have  noticed.  Miss  Strickland  rejects  the  most  serious 
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chaises.  It  is  surprising  that  an  advocate,  whose  zeal  on 
behalf  of  her  clients  is  so  sincere  and  so  conspicuous,  should 
have  taken  so  little  pains  to  arrange  plausible  arguments  for 
their  defence.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  this  remiss¬ 
ness,  it  certainly  does  not  arise  from  habitual  reluctance  to  form 
harsh  judgments  or  believe  scandalous  tales.  Miss  Strickland 
would  clearly  feel  no  little  indignation  at  a  Whig  writer,  who 
should  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  regicides  of  1649,  or  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  of  1688,  such  flimsy  apologies  as  she  has  thought  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  offences  of  Henrietta  Maria  and  James  II.  We 
are  now  about  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  some  of  the 
persons  whom  we  think  she  has  condemned  with  unreasonable 
severity ;  but  we  certainly  shall  not  venture  to  plead  King 
William’s  tenderness  to  children  as  an  apology  for  the  Massacre 
of  Glencoe,  nor  Queen  Mary’s  affection  for  her  husband  as  a 
palliation  of  her  coldness  to  her  father. 

At  the  very  head  of  Miss  Strickland’s  condemned  list  stands, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  celebrated  name  of  William  of  Orange. 
Scarcely  a  single  redeeming  quality  is  allowed  to  this  great 
criminal.  The  most  odious  manners,  the  most  degrading 
vices,  the  most  heartless  treachery,  and  the  most  bloodthirsty 
cruelty,  are  combined  in  a  portrait  which  might  perhaps  find 
its  parallel  in  the  pages  of  romance ;  but  which,  even  were 
its  fidelity  uncontradicted  by  evidence,  most  persons  would 
probably  deem  somewhat  too  grim  and  ghastly  to  suit  the  open 
daylight  of  modern  history.  Even  the  personal  demeanour  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  is  described  in  the  style  proper  to  the 
character  of  a  melodramatic  villain.  W^hen  he  speaks,  he  ‘  growls 
‘  out’  a  retort  or  reprimand;  when  he  is  silent,  he  ‘communes 
*  with  his  own  dark  spirit ;  ’  and  he  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
without  an  allusion  to  his  ‘  saturnine  gloom,’  ‘  sullen  misan- 
‘  thropy,’  or  ‘  cynical  sarcasm.’  No  one,  we  apprehend,  ever 
maintained  that  William  was  amiable  or  courteous  in  his  habitual 
deportment.  He  is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
man  of  austere  manners  and  harsh  temper.  But  surely  it  is 
ridiculous  to  depict  a  prince,  who  by  Miss  Strickland’s  own 
admission  had  some  great  qualities  and  some  good  feelings,  as 
going  through  life,  scowling  and  muttering  Uke  a  theatrical 
bravo. 

Admitting,  however,  the  morals  and  manners  of  William  to 
have  resembled  those  of  Shakspeare’s  Kichard  III.,  we  still 
cannot  perceive  that  he  is  a  favourable  subject  for  contemptuous 
mirth.  His  faults  were,  at  least,  the  faults  of  a  strong  mind, 
a  clear  intellect,  and  a  daring  spirit.  There  may  have  been 
much  in  his  conduct  to  regret  or  disapprove,  but  we  think  ^Mias 
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Strickland  is  the  first  who  has  found  anything  to  laugh  at. 
Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  upon  what  part  of  his 
character  the  wit  of  the  biographer  is  exercised ;  and  ])erhaps 
they  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  low  stature  is  the  ludi¬ 
crous  point.  The  ‘  little  man,’  the  ‘  diminutive  hero,’  the 
*  spoiled  mannikin,’  the  ‘  ungrateful  little  person,’  the  ‘  warlike 
‘modicum  of  humanity;’  —  such  are  the  phrases  of  graceful 
raillery,  by  which  this  lady  holds  it  decent  to  designate  the 
bravest  warrior  and  the  deepest  politician  of  his  age.  Surely 
this  is  pitiable  pleasantry.  Miss  Strickland  might  have  left  it 
to  the  Jacobite  lampooners  whom  she  loves  to  quote,  to  scoff  at 
the  delicate  health  and  feeble  frame,  which  never  for  an  instant 
unnerved  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  man.  We  are  prepared 
for  such  idle  scurrility  in  a  vulgar  pamphleteer  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  but  we  are  heartily  sorry  to  see  it  imitated 
by  a  lady  of  the  present  generation. 

We  cannot  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  attempt 
anything  like  a  connected  view  and  correction  of  Miss  Strick¬ 
land’s  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  King  William.  Indeed  we 
could  only  do  so  by  writing  a  complete  sketch  of  his  political  and 
private  life,  and  comparing  it  in  detail  with  the  work  before  us ; 
for,  from  his  occupation  of  the  English  throne  down  to  his  too 
eager  relish  for  young  peas,  scarcely  an  incident  in  his  history 
escapes  her  severe  disapprobation.  But  we  cannot  help  saying, 
that  the  obvious  temper  of  her  observations  upon  his  character 
is  such,  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  weight  when  not  supported  by 
definite  and  clearly  stated  facts.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
impartial  person,  after  reading  Miss  Strickland’s  life  of  Mary  II., 
will  be  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  her  vague  and 
general  assertions  respecting  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  William 
in  England,  and  the  treacherous  assurances  of  friendship  by 
which  he  masked  them  from  James ;  or  by  her  highly  wrought 
descriptions  of  his  sullen  gloom  and  outrageous  violence.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  quoting  one  or  two 
passages,  in  which  she  has  been  led  into  misrepresentations  of 
a  more  tangible  kind. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember,  that-  Bishop 
Burnet  tells  a  story  of  a  proposal  made  through  him  to  William, 
for  the  seizure  of  James’s  person  by  stratagem,  and  his  removal 
from  the  scene  of  war  in  Ireland  —  which  proposal  he  aflSrms 
that  the  king  promptly  and  honourably  rejected.  ‘  Would,  for 
‘  the  honour  of  human  nature,’  exclaims  Miss  Strickland,  ‘  that 
‘  this  passage  were  true ;  but  sternly  is  it  gainsaid  by  existing 
‘  documents.  William  and  Mary  took  an  immediate  opportunity 
‘  of  acting  on  the  hint  which  Burnet  says  he  gave  them ;  yet 
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‘  not  by  the  agency  of  either  the  clerical  plotter  or  his  naval 

*  coadjutor.  A  warrant  has  been  found  among  Herbert  Earl 

*  of  Torrington’s  papers,  written  throughout  by  Queen  Mary’s 

*  great  confidant  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  signed  by  the  hand 
‘  of  King  William,  authorising  the  admiral  to  seize  the  person  of 
‘  James  IL,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  states  of  Holland,  to 
‘  be  disposed  of  as  they  should  think  proper.’  *  Burnet,  she  says, 
asserts  that  the  proposer  of  the  scheme  in  question  *  refused  to 
‘  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  if  his  old  master  was  to  be  made 

*  prisoner.  Therefore  James,  when  entrapped,  was  to  be  set 
‘  ashore  in  Spain  or  Italy.  Then  ensued  all  the  scene  of  filial 
‘  tenderness,  for  the  bishop  to  put  down  in  his  book.  But  lo ! 
‘  as  soon  as  the  garrulous  contriver  of  the  scheme  is  bowed  out, 
‘  with  tears  and  pious  ejaculations  and  desired  prayers,  the  filial 
‘  pair  agree  that  neither  conspirator  /lave  gone  far  enough  — 
‘  the  fools  dictate  scruples;  and  finally,  William  the  nephew, 
‘  and  Mary  the  daughter,  execute  the  Torrington  warrant,  to 

*  act  on  the  -plan  for  betraying  the  old  king ;  but,  instead  of 

*  sending  him  to  be  set  on  shore,  as  Burnet  has  printed,  the  old 

*  admiral  is  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  sailors  (?)  whom  he 

‘  had  so  often  defeated . The  mercies  of  the  Dutch,’  she 

adds,  ‘  to  the  admiral  prince  who  had  quelled  their  flsxg  in  so 
‘  many  tremendous  conflicts,  were  not  likely  to  be  very  tender.’ f 
And  she  sums  up  all  in  a  note,  where  she  says,  ‘  to  do  proper 
‘  justice  to  their  acting,  they  seem  to  have  induced  credence  in 
‘  the  bishop,  for  he  knew  not  the  secret  tendency  of  their  con- 
‘  duct,  brought  to  light  a  century  after,  when  Lord  Dartmouth’s 

*  notes  were  printed :  that  nobleman  having  discovered  the  cruel 

*  warrant,  proving  how  William  and  his  Queen  had  privately 
‘  adopted  Burnet's  scheme  to  kidnap  James,  with  these  aggrava- 
‘  tions  in  his  intended  destination,  which  must  have  led  to  the  old 
‘  king  being  murdered  by  his  Dutch  gaolers.’ 

Now  we  must  really  pause  a  little  over  this  strange  diatribe, 
— which  contains  more  incorrect  statement,  and  more  unfair 
inference,  than  any  passage  of  the  same  length  we  ever  re¬ 
member  to  have  met  with.  The  original  communication  made 
to  William  we  should  recollect  was,  that  a  naval  officer  who  had 
formerly  served  with  James,  had  offered  to  sail  with  a  select 
crew  to  Dublin  —  where  that  prince  was  then  quartered — and, 
affecting  great  zeal  for  his  service,  should  endeavour  to  decoy 
him  into  paying  a  visit  aboard  his  ship,  and  then  sail  away  with 
him  to  the  .remote  shores  of  Spain  or  Italy,  where  he  might  be 
landed  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  army  or  allies: — and  this 
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proposal  IMiss  Strickland  admits  that  William  at  once  rejected, 
because  ‘  he  would  have  no  hand  in  treachery,’  and  also  because 
the  attempt  might  be  attended  with  some  danger  to  James’s 
person,  to  which  he  would  never  consent :  and  she  also  admits 
that  Burnet,  who  knew  William  well,  had  no  doubt  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  this  declaration,  and  died  in  the  belief  that  it  did 
honour  to  his  generosity,  and  what  he  terms  his  tenderness  for 
the  person  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  But  she  assures  us  that 
it  is  now  completely  proved  by  ‘  stem  historical  documents,’ 
that  all  this  was  a  mere  piece  of  acting  and  base  hypocrisy,  both 
in  the  daughter  and  the  nephew, — that  their  only  objection  to 
the  plot  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, — and  that  they  im¬ 
mediately  adopted  it  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  kidnapping  and 
betraying  of  the  old  king,  but  supplied  its  deficiency  by  instantly 
executing  a  warrant  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  his  murder ! 

The  first  question  naturally  is,  what  are  the  stem  historical 
documents  by  which  this  atrocious  imputation  is  said  to  be  esta¬ 
blished? —  and  it  turns  out  that  they  consist  merely  of  three 
lines  in  one  of  Lord  Dartmouth’s  gossiping  marginal  notes  on 
Burnet’s  history,  in  which  he  does  not  profess  to  have  himself 
seen  the  warrant  referred  to,  or  to  cite  its  terms,  and  says 
nothing  whatever  of  the  date  or  occasion  on  which  it  was  issued, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution. 
Kow,  considering  that  Lord  Dartmouth  was  a  high  Tory  and  a 
personal  enemy  to  William,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing 
less  entitled  to  the  name  of  historical  evidence  than  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  this.  But  the  material  thing  is,  that  the  statement, 
such  as  it  is,  does  in  no  degree  support  the  charge  of  kidnapping 
or  betraying,  and  taking  it  all  to  be  true,  imports  nothing  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  William’s  abhorrence  of  treachery, 
or  profession  of  tenderness  for  the  person  of  James,  or  any  thing 
indeed  which  was  not  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Even  as  loosely,  and  certainly  not 
favourably,  described  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  it  was  a  warrant, 
not  to  search  out  and  seize  on  the  person  of  James,  but  only  to 
deliver  him  over  to  the  States  of  Holland — (/*he  should  happen 
to  seize  him — or  to  detain  possession  of  his  person.  The  words 
are,  that  it  authorised  him  ‘if  he  could  seize  on  James,  to  deliver,’ 
&c.  It  was  addressed,  too,  not  to  a  treacherous  captain  who 
was  to  entrap  his  old  master  by  basely  counterfeiting  a  false 
zeal  for  his  service,  but  to  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  British 
fleet,  sailing  openly  under  the  national  flag  to  give  battle  to  all 
its  enemies,  and  especially  to  the  French  navy,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  James’s  abdication,  had  been  hourly  employed 
in  his  cause.  We  have  already  said  that  Lord  Dartmouth  gives 
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no  hint  as  to  the  date  of  this  alleged  warrant ;  but  from  its  very 
tenor  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  could  not  have  been  issued  at  the  time  alleged  by  Miss 
Strickland,  or  in  supplement  of  the  kidnapping  project  to  which 
Burnet  refers.  That  proposal  was  certainly  made  while  James 
was  still  holding  his  court  in  Dublin,  and  before  William  had 
left  England  for  his  Irish  campaign  in  June,  1690.  The  notion 
of  kidnapping  or  capturing  James  bg  an  English  admiral  at  that 
period,  would  therefore  have  been  preposterous.  A  land  war 
alone  was  then  in  the  contemplation  of  both  parties,  and  the  en¬ 
counter  and  possible  seizure  of  James’s  person  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  for  William  himself,  and  not  for  Lord  Torrington.  If 
ever  such  a  warrant  or  instruction  existed,  therefore,  it  must 
have  been  executed  at  a  much  earlier  or  later  period,  either 
when  a  French  fleet  brought  James  from  Brest  to  Kinsale  in 
the  preceding  year,  or  when  that  unhappy  prince  fled  again  to 
the  same  protection  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  and  his 
ignominious  flight  to  Duncannon.  Now,  though  there  is 
really  no  evidence  on  the  matter,  w’e  must  say  that  we  think 
it  very  likely  that  some  instructions,  substantidly  correspond¬ 
ing  with  Lord  Dartmouth’s  account  of  them,  were  really 
issued  to  the  admiral  in  command,  and,  most  probably,  at 
the  first*  of  the  periods  we  have  mentioned.  The  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  were  then  on  the  outlook  for  the  French  squadron; 
and,  if  they  had  met,  a  battle  was  inevitable.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  James  was  in  that  squadron ;  and  if,  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  had  been  captured 
by  the  English,  it  was  most  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  that 
the  admiral  should  have  instructions  how  to  deal  with  a  prisoner 
of  that  importance.  That  he  must  have  been  treated,  in  some 
respects,  as  a  prisoner,  while  war  continued  to  be  waged  in  his 
name,  was  obviously  inevitable ;  and  even  Miss  Strickland  can 
scarcely  think  that  it  would  have  been  safer  or  more  comfort¬ 
able,  either  for  him  or  his  captor,  to  have  him  kept  under 
restraint  in  England  than  in  Holland.  If  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  hostilities,  in  short,  James  bid  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
English  admiral,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  been  more 
properly  disposed  of,  than  by  being  put  under  the  charge  of  the 
States-General,  and  detained  at  the  H^ue  till  the  war  of  the 
succession  was  terminated.  The  surmise  that  he  was  to  have 

*  No  warrant  with  the  object  of  catching  James  at  sea  could  have 
been  addressed  to  Lord  Torrington  at  the  later  period.  He  was  in 
disgrace  for  the  miscarriage  at  Beachy  Head  (the  very  day  before  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne),  and  was  never  idterwards  in  employment. 
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been  sent  there  to  be  murdered  by  the  Dutch  sailors  or  gaolers, 
is  too  extravagant  to  deserve  any  serious  notice,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  with  pity,  as  an  outbreak  of  party  prejudice  and 
rancour,  by  the  violence  of  which  the  understanding  had,  for  the 
time,  been  unsettled.  But  there  are  traces,  we  think,  of  the  same 
morbid  condition  of  the  intellect,  in  the  singular  absurdity  of  the 
various  assumptions,  which  Miss  Strickland  chooses  to  make, — 
not  only  without  evidence, — but  in  the  face  of  evidence  which 
lay  before  her,  in  order  to  fasten  on  Mary  this  most  preposterous 
charge  of  intended  parricide.  First  of  all,  she  assumes  that 
Mary  was  present  with  her  husband  when  Burnet  first  commu¬ 
nicated  the  kidnapping  proposal  to  William,  and  that  she  joined 
in  the  hypocritical  acting  by  which  they  imposed  on  the  bishop, 
and  bowed  him  out  of  the  room,  with  crocodile  tears  and  pious 
ejaculations,  in  order  that  they  might  privately  arrange  for  the 
murder  of  the  old  man  whom  that  over-scrupulous  plotter  had 
only  proposed  to  transport.  Now,  not  only  is  there  no  shadow 
of  evidence  or  probability  that  Mary  was  present  at  this  inter¬ 
view,  but  the  reverse  is  distinctly  stated  by  Burnet  himself, — 
in  a  passage,  too,  which  Miss  Strickland  has  quoted, — and  in 
Avhich  he  says :  ‘  I  told  this  afterwards  to  the  queen,  and  saw 
*  in  her  a  great  tenderness  for  her  father  ;  and  she  also  seemed 
‘  much  touched  at  the  answer  the  king  had  made.’  In  like 
manner,  there  is  just  as  little  proof  (or  likelihood)  of  Mary  having 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  warrant  (innocent  as  we  take  it  to 
have  been)  to  which  Lord  Dartmouth  refers,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  concocted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  when  James  was  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  certainly  not  then 
expected  to  come  soon  in  the  way  of  an  English  admiral  or 
fleet.  After  this  it  is  scarcely  worth  while — except  as  another 
indication  of  the  extraordinary  disorder  of  the  writer’s  thoughts 
— to  notice  the  pitiable  insinuation  that  all  this  counterfeit 
scene  of  filial  tenderness  was  got  up  ‘for  the  bishop  to  put 
‘  down  in  his  book,’  —  a  book  which  it  is  certain  he  did  not 
begin  to  write  till  twelve  years  afterwards  (in  1702,  as  he  has 
himself  told  us),  after  both  these,  who  had  thus  imposed  on 
him,  and  whom  he  intended  to  soothe  by  the  flattery,  were  at 
rest  in  their  graves. 

Of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  Miss  Strickland  naturally  speaks 
with  well  deserved  abhorrence.  No  one,  we  presume,  denies  or 
doubts  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  that  ever  dis¬ 
graced  a  civilised  age.  And,  though  the  ruffians  by  whom  it  was 
actually  perpetrated  were,  of  course,  solely  responsible  for  those 
circumst^ces  of  heartless  treachery  which  gave  it  a  character  so 
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revolting,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  main  design  was 
authorised  by  AVilliam.  Still  we  are  astonished  to  find  Miss 
Strickland  assuming  that  the  measure  ‘  must  have  originated  in 
*  the  mind  of  William  himself.’*  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  foreign 
prince,  who  had  never  been  in  Scotland  in  his  life,  could  have  had 
any  animosity  against  the  Mac  Ians  of  Glencoe  ?  What  possible 
motive  could  he  have  for  devising  the  extermination  of  a  tribe 
of  two  hundred  souls,  inhabiting  a  valley  in  the  heart  of 
the  Perthshire  highlands,  and  of  whose  existence  he  had  pro¬ 
bably  never  even  heard  ?  And  what,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
more  probable,  than  that  the  powerful  enemies  of  the  great 
Jacobite  clan,  of  which  the  Mac  Ians  were  a  branch,  should 
embrace  a  favourable  opportunity  of  safe  and  sure  revenge,  by 
procuring  military  execution  upon  them?  The  only  reason 
given  by  Miss  Strickland  for  rejecting  this  explanation,  is  that 
‘  a  Scotchman  would  have  spoken  with  more  certainty  of  the 
localities  of  his  country ;  ’  as  if  William  might  not  have  been 
deceived  upon  the’  merits  of  the  case,  without  being  fully  in¬ 
formed  about  its  topography.  To  have  consented  to  a  measure 
of  such  dreadful  severity,  when  an  impartial  inquiry  would  have 
shown  it  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  and  almost  wholly  un¬ 
provoked,  w'as  disgrace  enough  for  a  king  of  England ;  and  of 
that  disgrace  we  by  no  means  acquit  William. 

Some  of  the  many  stories,  which  Ikliss  Strickland  tells  to  the 
discredit  of  William’s  personal  character,  are  in  themselves 
absurd  and  incredible.  Thus  she  asserts,  as  a  proof  of  his  ha¬ 
bitual  irritability,  that  his  attendants  upon  a  shooting  excursion, 
having  forgotten  the  shot  and  being  afraid  to  acknowledge  their 
mistake,  continued  for  a  whole  day  to  load  his  gun  with  powder 
only;  a  deception  which  every  one  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  fire-arms  knows  to  be  impossible.  This  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  reckless  haste  with  which  Miss  Strickland  seizes  upon  the 
minutest  circumstance  that  can  tend  to  give  an  unfavourable 
idea  of  William  III.  It  shows,  we  think,  with  how  much  cau¬ 
tion  her  readers  should  receive  her  stories  of  his  taste  for 
gaming,  his  devotion  to  Schiedam  gin,  and  his  practice  of  caning 
his  courtiers  and  servants. 

Other  stories  are  given  upon  authority  clearly  partial  and 
tir  satisfactory.  Such  is  the  Duchess  of  ^larlborough’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  uncourtly  manners,  which  Miss  Strickland  extracts 
with  ready  acquiescence ;  although,  throughout  her  life  of 
Queen  Anne,  she  is  never  tired  of  denouncing  the  reckless  spite 
and  impudent  mendacity  of  the  narrator.  Such,  too,  are  the 
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accounts  of  his  misbehaviour  to  his  bride  in  Holland,  and  of  his 
insulting  and  ni^ardly  conduct  to  her  followers ;  most  of  which 
are  taken  from  private  letters  of  the  parties  concerned,  written 
under  feelings  of  bitter  irritation,  and  unchecked  by  any  appre¬ 
hension  of  publicity.  We  cannot  help  requesting  our  readers 
to  imagine  how  Miss  Strickland  would  have  dealt  with  similar 
evidence  if  it  had  related  to  Charles  I.  Suppose  that  some  of 
the  French  followers  of  Henrietta  Maria  —  Father  Sancy,  for 
example,  or  Madame  de  St.  George  —  had  left  a  correspondence 
describing  the  events  which  led  to  their  deserved  expulsion 
from  the  English  court.  Suppose  they  had,  as  no  doubt  they 
would  have  done,  palliated  or  justified  their  own  misconduct, 
and  exaggerated  the  just  displeasure  of  the  King  and  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  Queen.  Suppose  they  had  given  a  distorted  account 
of  that  extraordinary  altercation  in  which  Charles,  becoming 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  frantic  violence  of  his  wife,  was  induced 
to  restrain  her  from  inflicting  some  serious  injury  on  herself,  by 
grasping  and  forcibly  retaining  her  hands  in  his  own.  Might 
they  not  easily,  and  did  they  not  probably,  draw  a  picture  of 
harsh  and  tyrannical  unkindness,  and  even  of  revolting  per¬ 
sonal  violence,  on  the  part  of  perhaps  the  tenderest  husband 
in  the  annals  of  royalty  ?  But  what  use,  let  us  ask,  would  Miss 
Strickland  have  deigned  to  make  of  their  spiteful  gossip?  —  or 
what  would  she  have  said  of  a  French  republican  historian,  who 
made  it  the  basis  of  a  sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  Charles  and 
Henrietta? 

Of  the  comments  which  Miss  Strickland  makes  upon  the 
materials  she  has  colleeted,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
specimens  we  have  already  given.  She  thinks  it  necessary  to 
record  her  serious  disapprobation  of  the  sword  blow  which,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  and  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  William 
inflicted  upon  a  fugitive  Dutchman  at  the  battle  of  Montcassel. 
After  relating  the  well-known  Jacobite  falsehood  of  his  quarrel 
with  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  she  asserts  that  he,  ‘  sooner  or  later, 

‘  always  manifested  ungrateful  hatred  against  those  who  saved 

*  his  life.’  And  this  candid  repiark  she  illustrates  in  the  very 
next  page,  by  noticing  that  his  friendship  for  his  favourite  Ben- 
tinck,  whom  she  afterwards  mentions  as  the  principal  attendant 
upon  his  deathbed,  originated  in  such  a  service !  Lastly,  in 
speaking  of  his  alleged  violence  of  tempei’,  she  actually  accuses 
him  of  having  made  caning  and  horsewhipping  common  among 
his  subjects.  ‘  Here,’  she  gravely  says,  ‘  those  who  are  interested 

*  in  the  historical  statistics  of  civilisation  may  observe,  that  the 

*  example  of  this  monarch’s  manners  made  prevalent  in  England 

*  throughout  the  last  century,  every  species  of  castigation  with 
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*  scourges  and  sticks — not  only  by  parliamentary  license  in  the 

*  English  armies  professionally,  but  by  all  sorts  of  amateur  per- 
‘  formances  from  the  strong  to  the  weak.’*  Now  the  fact 
is,  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
is  their  barbarous  propensity  to  personal  violence.  Was  not 
Dryden  beaten  almost  to  death  by  the  retainers  of  a  noble¬ 
man  whom  he  had  offended  ?  Did  not  Charles  I.  himself  cane 
one  of  the  Puritan  leaders  for  intruding  into  his  palace  ?  Does 
not  Shakspeare  mention,  as  if  it  were  an  action  natural  in  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  that  John  of  Gaunt  ‘  burst  the  head’  of 
Master  Shallow,  for  crowding  among  his  followers  ?  And  does 
not  Miss  Strickland  herself  record  the  public  beating  inflicted 
upon  Henry  Martin  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland?  The 
lash,  it  is  true,  was  not  recognised  as  a  military  punishment  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there 
was  no  standing  army ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatists  without  remarking,  that  corporal  punishment 
is  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  ordinary  infliction  for  trifling  civil 
offences  by  persons  of  the  lower  class.  And  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  Miss  Strickland  to  have  forgotten  the  barbarous  severity 
with  which  it  was  used  for  the  punishment  of  political  misde¬ 
meanours,  under  her  favourite  James  II. 

Queen  Mary  II.  has  a  large  share  in  the  abhorrence  be¬ 
stowed  by  Miss  Strickland  upon  her  husband.  And  yet  we 
confess  that  the  present  work  has,  upon  the  whole,  raised  her 
greatly  in’ our  esteem.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sidering  her  character  as  one  which  it  is  easy  to  love ;  and  we 
certmnly  did  not  expect  to  find  so  much  in  it  to  respect  and 
to  admire.  We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  regard  her 
as  bearing  a  favourable  resemblance  to  her  sister  Anne,  —  as 
possessing  the  same  insensibility,  the  same  selfishness,  and 
the  same  decent  and  domestic  virtues;  but  as  enabled,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  stronger  intellect,  to  assume  a  greater  show  of 
dignity  and  delicacy.  AVe  have  to  thank  Miss  Strickland  for 
convincing  us  of  our  injustice.  No  one  can  read  the  letters 
written  by  Mary  to  her  husband  in  Ireland,  without  being 
convinced  that  she  was  a  woman  of  great  powers  and  great 
virtues.  They  show  that  she  possessed  extraordinary  courage 
and  energy,  and  invincible  powers  of  self-denial  and  self-com¬ 
mand  ;  and  that  these  high  qualities  were  constantly  employed, 
.with  the  warmest  and  most  unselfish  devotion,  in  discharging 
her  duty  to  a  cold  and  unfaithful  husband. 
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The  principal  accusation  which  Miss  Strickland  brings  against 
Queen  Mary  is,  of  course,  the  obvious  one  that  she  was  an  un¬ 
natural  daughter;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  heavy  charge 
is  grounded,  not  so  much  upon  the  injury  which,  from  her  position,' 
she  was  in  some  measure  the  means  of  inflicting  upon  her  father, 
as  upon  the  alleged  want  of  sensibility  which  she  displayed  during 
the  transaction.  We  need  not  discuss,  nor  has  Miss  Strickland 
attempted  to  discuss,  the  great  question,  whether  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  accept  or  to  refuse  the 
English  crown.  It  is  quite  clear  that  she  may  have  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  herself  bound  to  accept  it;  and  it  is  certain 
that  many  wise  and  good  men  have  thought  her  right  in  that 
belief.  If  she  acted  upon  conscientious  conviction,  with  the 
feelings  which  became  an  affectionate  daughter  under  circum¬ 
stances  so  painful,  the  most  devoted  Jacobite  ought  not  to 
blame  her ;  but  if  she  conducted  herself  with  cold  insensibility, 
or  betrayed  selfish  exultation,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
zealous  Whig  to  absolve  her. 

It  seems  difficult  wholly  to  acquit  Mary  upon  this  occasion. 
We  do  not  indeed  give  entire  faith — though  Miss  Strickland, 
of  course,  does  —  to  the  strange  stories  related  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  of  her  sordid  delight  upon  taking  possession 
of  St.  James’s  palace ;  both,  because  these  stories  are  in  a  great 
measure  discredited  by  their  own  intrinsic  improbability,  and  by 
the  known  malignity  and  falsehood  of  the  writer ;  and  because 
they  are  expressly  contradicted  by  the  unexceptionable  tes¬ 
timony  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  who,  in  a  note  to  p.  825.  of  Burnet’s 
history,  has  stated,  that  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  her 
first  arrival  at  Whitehall  —  and  has  no  belief  that  she  behaved 
in  the  ridiculous  and  indecent  manner  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  has  represented.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  her 
imdisturbed  cheerfulness  and  composure,  upon  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  her  accession,  were  in  a  great  measure  the  results 
of  a  painful  effort  to  control  her  natural  emotions.  But  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  her  affections  appear  to  have  been  of 
that  unimpassioned  kind  which  it  requires  long  habit  to  con¬ 
firm,  and  which  time  and  absence  will  slowly  but  surely  ex¬ 
tinguish.  Her  whole  life,  and  particularly  the  silence  of  her 
letters  upon  the  subject,  show  that  a  separation  of  nine  years 
had  been  sufficient  to  chill,  if  not  to  extinguish,  her  regard  for 
her  father.  The  same  ‘tardiness  of  nature’  will  explain  many 
other  circumstances  in  her  conduct,  of  which  Miss  Strickland 
takes  unfavourable  notice.  She  seems  never  to  have  possessed  a 
confidential  friend,  except  her  husband :  —  to  be  sure,  it  was  not 
easy  to  have  one  in  her  position.  She  confined  her  uncle  in 
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the  Tower  with  little  apparent  reluctance ;  and  she  was  gene¬ 
rally,  to  say  the  least,  upon  very  cold  terms  with  the  Princess 
Anne.  Miss  Strickland,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  Mary 
‘  a  cruel  sister ;  ’  a  judgment  which,  by  her  own  showing,  appears 
absurdly  harsh.  The  infatuated  obstinacy  with  which  the  prin¬ 
cess  continued  to  give  her  confidence  to  Lady  Marlborough,  and 
the  insulting  manner  in  which  she  publicly  intruded  her  into 
the  royal  presence,  notwithstanding  the  detected  treason  of  the 
earl,  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  warranted  very  serious  dis¬ 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  Once,  it  is  true,  Mary 
permitted  her  just  indignation  to  overpower  her  usual  self-com¬ 
mand,  and  s|K)kc  harshly  to  the  princess  when  ill  in  bed  from 
the  effects  of  her  confinement ;  but  this  w’as  almost  a  solitary 
instance  of  loss  of  temper — and  she  afterwards  expressed  much 
regret  for  the  asperity  with  which  she  had  behaved. 

Now  that  we  have  candidly  made  these  admissions,  we  must 
remind  our  readers  that  the  deficiencies  to  which  they  relate  are 
scarcely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  history.  It  is  from  the  actions 
and  intentions  of  a  queen,  and  not  from  her  temperament  and 
feelings,  that  we  must  form  our  impartial  judgment  of  her  merits. 
A  want  of  sensibility,  and  still  more  a  want  of  natural  afiection, 
is  no  doubt  a  very  lamentable  defect ;  but  it  is  not  a  moral  vice. 
It  is  a  defect  of  temperament,  not  of  principle.  It  is  a  defect, 
moreover,  which  has  been  found  in  persons  possessing  the 
rarest  and  highest  qualities;  in  ])ersons  generous,  courageous, 
and  unselfish  to  a  fault ;  in  persons  whose  principal  object  in 
life  was  to  do  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  who  would  have 
fearlessly  perished  in  its  discharge.  Such  a  person  we  believe 
Mary  II.  to  have  been.  It  was  not  her  fault  that  she  did  not 
possess  those  quick  s^mipathies  and  warm  affections,  which  have 
gone  so  far  to  redeem  the  memories  of  many  guilty  women. 
And  we  must  remember,  in  reading  her  life,  what  her  biographer 
has  been  too  apt  to  forget,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much, 
whether  she  was  an  amiable  and  attractive  woman,  as  whether 
she  was  a  virtuous  and  conscientious  queen. 

Miss  Strickland  allows  but  cold  and  scanty  commendation  to 
the  eminent  merits  of  Mary  as  a  wife.  The  writer  who  finds 
such  profound  pathos  in  the  complaint  of  James  II.,  that 
‘  really  he  was  very  weary,’  has  no  ctnupassion  to  bestow  upon 
the  sufferings  and  self-devotion  of  his  daughter.  The  writer 
who  is  so  indignant  wdth  Swift  for  sneering  at  the  uxoriousness 
of  Charles  L,  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  ‘slavish’  the 
anxiety  of  Mary  II.  not  to  displease  her  husband.  Of  such 
trifling  inconsistencies  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  complain. 
But  the  following  remarks  upon  the  letter  w'ritten  by  Mary  to 
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her  husband,  to  be  delivered  in  case  of  her  death,  could  only 
have  been  dictated  by  a  perverse  resolution  to  find  fault  at  all 
hazards.  ‘  Archbishop  Tennison,’  says  Miss  Strickland,  *  delivered 

*  to  the  king  the  deceased  queen’s  posthumous  letter,  together 
‘  with  a  reproving  message  she  had  confided  to  him.  At  the 
‘  same  time,  he  took  the  liberty  of  adding  a  severe  lecture  to 
‘  his  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  his  gross  misconduct  in  regard 
‘  to  Elizabeth  Villiers.  The  King  took  this  freedom  in  good 

*  part,  and  solemnly  promised  the  archbishop  to  break  otf  all 
‘  intimacy  with  her.  The  Queen’s  letter  expressed  to  her  hus- 

*  band  the  great  pain  which  his  connexion  with  her  rival  had 
‘  always  given  her.  True  to  the  personal  forbearance,  which 
‘  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  her  conjugal  life,  she  never  com- 

*  plained,  or  told  the  pangs  she  suffered  from  jealousy,  till  after 
‘  her  own  death  had  taken  place.  But  whether  she  could  bo 
‘  considered  to  expire  in  perfect  peace  and  forgiveness  to  her 
‘  husband,  when  she  left  written  reproaches,  exposing  him  at 

*  the  same  time  to  the  schooling  of  a  stranger  of  rude  manners, 

*  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  is  matter  for  consideration.’  * 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  strange  view 
which  Miss  Strickland  here  takes  of  conduct,  which  to  us  ap¬ 
pears  eminently  kind,  wise,  and  Christian.  A  religious  and 
most  affectionate  Avife  has  the  affliction  of  knowing  that  her 
husband  is  living  in  habitual  infidelity  to  his  marriage  vow.  She 
is  induced — perhaps  against  her  better  judgment,  but  certainly 
by  the  best  and  most  unselfish  motives  —  to  bear  this  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  patient  silence  for  several  years.  At  length  she  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  mortal  disease,  and  feels  her  death  approaching. 
Perhaps  her  conscience  upbraids  her  with  the  suggestion  that 
she  has  weakly  allowed  her  anxiety  for  her  husband’s  comfort, 
and  her  dread  of  his  displeasure,  to  deter  her  from  remonstrating 
against  the  sin  in  which  he  has  so  long  persevered.  At  all 
events,  she  feels  that  she  cannot  depart  in  peace,  without  opening 
her  heart  to  him  on  this  painful  subject.  She  accordingly  writes 
him  a  letter  of  expostulation,  to  be  delivered  in  case  of  her 
death ;  and  commits  it  to  the  care  of  a  venerable  prelate,  long 
her  chosen  counsellor.  Is  it  possible  to  act  with  more  scrupulous 
delicacy  ?  Could  tenderness  do  more,  or  would  duty  be  satisfied 
with  less  ?  And  can  any  one  doubt  that,  had  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  been  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  II.,  Miss  Strickland 
would  have  overflowed  with  admiration  for  the  meek  and  pious 
wife,  and  with  compassion  for  the  penitent  husband  ? 

We  have  been  still  more  surprised  by  the  supereilious  tone  in 
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which  Miss  Strickland,  in  general  so  full  of  reverence  for  the 
Anglican  hierarchy,  permits  herself  to  speak  of  Dr.  Tennison’s 
good  advice  to  William.  It  is  surely  difficult  not  to  be  scan¬ 
dalised,  when  we  find  so  dutiful  a  daughter  of  the  church  de¬ 
signating  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  stranger  to  the 
King  of  England ;  and  reproaching  him  with  his  vehement  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  sin  of  adultery,  as  a  proof  of  rude  manners  ! 
But  there  is  a  single  word,  in  the  succeeding  sentence,  which 
may  perhaps  explain  this  apparent  inconsistency.  *  It  ought,’ 
says  Miss  Strickland,  ‘  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  pains 

*  and  penalties  of  William  III.,  that  he  was  subjected  to  the 

*  admonitions  and  exhortations  of  the  dissenting-bred  clergy ; 

*  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  wealthiest  church  preferments,  — he 

*  having  avowedly  not  the  best  opinion  of  the  disinterestedness 

*  of  their  conversion.’  It  is  ‘  dissenting-bred  ’  prelates,  we  now 
perceive,  at  whom  Miss  Strickland  thinks  it  right  to  sneer,  when 
they  conscientiously  discharge  their  duty  to  their  sovereign. 
The  fearless  zeal  for  morality,  which  she  is  the  first  to  admire 
in  the  orthodox  Kcnn  and  ^ncroft,  becomes  impertinence  in 
the  latitudinarian  Tennison  or  Burnet.  We  certainly  have  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  it  requires  any  peculiar  form  of  education 
or  consecration  to  entitle  an  honest  man  to  rebuke  an  adulterer. 
We  think  that  a  writer  who  speaks  of  such  a  rebuke  as  a  pain 
or  penalty,  and  who  affects  pity  for  its  object,  is  either  indulg¬ 
ing  a  most  extravagant  prejudice,  or  treating  a  very  serious 
subject  with  most  unbecoming  levity.  And  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  William  III. — bad  as  Miss  Strickland  thinks  him, 
and  bad  as  on  this  occasion  he  doubtless  was — had  good  sense 
and  right  feeling  enough,  to  be  grateful  for  the  admonition. 

The  private  life  of  Mary  II.  was  so  free  from  marked  faults, 
that  Miss  Strickland,  with  the  best  inclinations  possible,  has  not 
been  able  to  find  in  it  many  incidents  to  blame.  Some,  however, 
she  has  collected.  The  queen,  when  in  Holland,  occasionally 
played  at  cards  on  Sunday  evening.  She  was  induced,  upon 
her  return  to  England,  to  visit  a  fortune-teller,  and  to  attend 
one  or  two  places  of  public  diversion,  which  it  was  thought  in¬ 
consistent  with  her  dignity  to  patronise.  She  was  too  fond  of 
eating,  and  had  a  double  chin.  Above  all,  she  once  lost  her 
temper  and  spoke  harshly  to  Lord  Feversham,  because  he  had 
forbidden  King  William  to  be  prayed  for  in  the. queen  dowager’s 
chapel.  This  outbreak  of  impatience,  being  one  of  the  only 
two  instances  in  which  the  severely  tried  patience  of  the  queen 
is  recorded  to  have  failed,  is  naturally  dwelt  on  with  much  com¬ 
placency  by  her  biographer ;  who  brings  it  forward  as  a  signal 
example  of  what  she  elegantly  terms  *  vixenish  vivacity,’  in  a 
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person  so  generally  admired  for  imperturbable  calmness.  We 
mention  these  imputations,  trifling  as  they  are,  because  no  one 
can  fail  to  perceive  how  clearly  they  imply  the  absence  of  any 
serious  scandal ;  and  this  in  days  when  the  silence  of  calumny 
was  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  virtue.  In  the  gossip 
of  a  private  circle  such  defects  would  be  but  lightly  noticed ; 
and  surely  they  appear  venial  indeed  in  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
and  troubled  empire. 

But,  if  Miss  Strickland  cannot  find  many  facts  to  produce 
against  Mary’s  character,  the  blackest  suspicions  are  ready  to 
her  hand.  Nothing  short  of  intended  parricide  is  imputed. ;  and 
this,  by  her  own  admission,  upon  no  evidence  except  a  rumour 
which  appears  to  have  been  circulated  by  the  exiles  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bite  party.  ‘  She  (Mary),’  says  Miss  Strickland,  *  is  accused  of 

*  the  awful  charge  of  reproaching  her  husband  sharply,  by  letter, 
‘  of  (with?)  letting  her  father  go  as  he  did.  The  letter  is  not 

*  to  be  found,  nor  are  any  of  her  letters  to  her  husband,  before 
‘  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  forthcoming ; 
‘  and  the  evidence  rests  on  the  hearsay  report  that  one  of  the 
‘  Jacobite  exiles  told  to  James  II.  The  unhappy  father  be- 

*  lieved  it ;  but  the  reader  ought  only  to  give  credit  to  the  horrid 

*  imputation  as  far  as  it  seems  in.  unison  with  the  rest  of  her 

*  conduct.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  to  write  a  disapproving 
‘  word  to  her  lord  and  master,  or  cast  any  reproach  on  his 

*  conduct,  was  more  than  she  dared  to  do,  while  she  was  in 
‘  Holland.’  * 

We  really  think  we  have  never  read  a  passage  betraying 
more  complete  ignorance  of  those  univei’sal  principles  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  common  justice,  upon  which  historians  ought  to 
ground  their  decisions.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  report 
mentioned  by  Miss  Strickland  is  worth,  as  evidence,  nothing  at 
alL  It  was  probably  one  of  fifty,  each  more  atrocious  and  more 
incredible  than  the  other,  which  were  daily  believed  and  repeated 
at  St.  Germains.  Miss  Strickland  herself  can  only  say  for 
it,  that  James  II.,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  believed 
it.  Therefore  she  leaves  it  to  her  readers,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  as  their  pre-conceived  impressions  may  incline  them. 
‘  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  against 
‘  the  prisoner;  therefore  do  not  convict  him, — unless  the  accusa- 

*  tion  “  seems  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct.”  ’  Such 
is  Miss  Strickland’s  mode  of  summing  up.  She  probably  thinks 
that  she  is  displaying  praiseworthy  candour  in  thus  giving 
Mary  a  chance  of  acquittal ;  but  if  so,  she  has  greatly  mis- 
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conceived  the  manner  in  whieh  the  task  she  has  undertaken 
ought  to  hte  performed.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  biographer  to  sift 
evidence  and  weigh  probabilities ;  not  to  rake  together  a  mass 
of  forgotten  calumnies,  and  submit  it  unexamin<^  to  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  world. 

The  following  observations,  we  think,  are  equally  unjustifiable. 
After  mentioning  that  the  queen  was  attacked  by  the  smallpox 
in  December,  1694,  the  narrative  proceeds  thus:  —  ‘  She  sat  up 

*  nearly  all  that  night  in  her  cabinet  —  burning  and  destroying 

*  papers,  on  which  she  did  not  wish  the  public  at  any  future 

*  time  to  pass  judgment.  Burnet  praises  this  action,  as  one  of 

*  great  consideration  towards  people  whom  these  papers  would 

*  have  committed,  if  seen  after  she  was  no  more.  Queen  Mary 

*  was  certainly  anxious  that  these  documents  should  not  commit 

*  her  memory — and  took  a  sure  way  of  depriving  biographers  of 

*  them.  Yet  by  those  which  remain,  dark  mysterious  surmises 

*  are  raised,  regarding  the  portentous  nature  of  those  destroyed. 

*  What  state  secrets  were  those  which  could  induce  her  to  keep 

*  a  solitary  vigil  in  her  closet  at  Kensington,  in  a  December 

*  night ;  and,  with  death  in  her  veins,  devote  herself  to  the  task, 

*  at  once  {^taring  and  fatiguing,  of  examining  and  destroying 

*  important  papers?  ....  Strange  contrast,’  adds  Miss 
Strickland,  *  between  an  unfortunate  father  and  a  fortunate 

*  daughter  I  James  II.  preserved  every  document  which  could 

*  cast  light  on  his  conduct,  valuing  their  preservation  before  life 

*  itself.  Mary  II.  destroyed  all  in  her  power,  which  could  give 
‘  the  stamp  of  certainty  to  her  personal  history.’* 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  passage  without  recalling  the  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  those  would-be  heroines  of  mock-romantic  tales, 
who  persist  in  discerning  guilty  secrets,  and  in  finding  grounds 
for  ‘  dark  mysterious  surmises,’  in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life.  Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  a  queen, 
placed  on  the  throne  by  a  revolution,  and  remaining  there  for 
seven  years  amid  constant  faction  and  occasional  civil  war,  should 
have  in  her  custody  many  papers  which  she  was  bound  in  honour 
not  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  others?  And  would  not  the 
existence  of  such  papers  most  fully  and  creditably  account  for 
her  anxiety  to  review  the  contents  of  her  cabinet,  on  finding 
herself  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness?  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  which  is  remarkable  in  her  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  but 
little  which  we  should  have  thought  her  present  biographer 
would  feel  inclined  to  remark.  Nor  can  we  understand  w  hy 
Miss  Strickland  considers  the  contrast,  which  she  draws  between 
the  father  and  the  daughter,  as  favourable  to  the  former.  If 
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James  had  by  him  at  his  death  —  as  he  probably  had  —  papers 
capable  of  compromising  persons  who  survived  him,  he  ought  to 
have  taken  care  to  place  them  in  safety.  And  if  he  neglected 
to  do  80,  we  can  only  say  that  the  ‘  unfortunate  father  ’  showed 
less  good  sense,  less  care  for  his  friends,  and  less  regard  for  his 
duty,  than  the  ‘  fortunate  daughter.’ 

One  more  of  these  invidious  comments,  and  we  have  done. 
It  is  a  passage  which  we  have  read  with  unfeigned  regret,  and 
which  we  really  hope  our  remonstrances  may  induce  Miss  Strick¬ 
land  to  reconsider.  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
agony  of  grief  and  repentance  displayed  by  William  III.  in  his 
attendance  on  the  deathbed  of  his  injured  wife.  According  to 
Miss  Strickland,  ‘  he  ordered  his  camp  bed  to  be  brought  into 

*  the  chamber  of  his  dying  consort,  and  remained  with  her  night 
‘  and  day,  while  she  struggled  between  life  and  death.’  The 
anguish  of  a  bereaved  husband  is  generally  respected,  even  by 
his  enemies ;  and  most  persons  will  think  there  is  something 
peculiarly  touching  in  the  anguish  of  the  cold,  silent,  sarcastic 
William,  who  usually  seems  to  have  thought  it  beneath  his  dig¬ 
nity,  as  a  prince  and  a  soldier,  to  show  his  sense  of  common  joys 
or  sorrows.  Such  is  not  ^liss  Strickland’s  feeling.  While 
describing  the  emotions  of  the  dying  wife  and  the  penitent 
husband,  she  coolly  watches  her  opportunity  to  insinuate  sus¬ 
picions  of  their  truth.  ‘  It  is  possible,’  she  says,  ‘  that  he 
‘  was  desirous  of  preventing  any  thing  she  might  say  respecting 

*  the  events  of  her  past  life!’*  And  then,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
this  charitable  conjecture,  she  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  queen, 
when  at  the  |)oint  of  death,  had  a  long  -private  conference  with 
Archbishop  Tennison. 

We  need  not  point  out  how  entirely  such  faults  as  those  which 
we  have  thus  briefly  noticed  must  deprive  the  work  in  which 
they  occur  of  all  real  historical  value.  But  we  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  our  earnest  hope  that  our  remarks  may  in¬ 
duce  Miss  Striekland,  if  not  to  correct  the  tone  and  temper  of 
her  book,  at  lejxst  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expunging 
the  solemn  and  vehement  protestations  of  impartiality  which  she 
has  thought  proper  to  make  in  her  preface.  Our  criticisms  have 
not  been  made  in  a  hostile  spirit.  We  have  carefully  avoided 
harsh  language ;  we  have  abstained  from  sifting  her  pages  to 
detect  faults  of  style  or  inaccuracies  in  fact ;  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  express  no  political  sentiment  which  the  most  zealous 
Cavalier  might  not,  consistently  with  his  principles,  approve. 
We  can  make  allowance  for  honest  prejudice,  but  not  for  wilful 
self-delusion.  Of  self-delusion  no  rational  person  can  acquit 

•  Vol.  xi.  p.  312. 
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Miss  Strickland,  after  comparing  the  lofty  professions  of  her 
preface  with  the  bitter  partisanship  of  her  narrative.  And  of 
wilful  self-delusion  —  in  other  words,  of  deliberate  insincerity 

—  she  will  unquestionably  be  guilty,  if  she  refuses  to  correct 
this  inconsistency. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  referred  to  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  recent  publication  in  the  course  of  this  article :  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  partly  that  the  plan  of  it  was  entirely  arranged, 
and  in  great  part  executed,  before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  remarkable  production;  but  chiefly  that  the  limited  and 
comparatively  humble  nature  of  our  design  seemed  not  to  require, 
and  scarcely  indeed  to  admit  of  our  seeking  aid  in  so  high  a 
quarter  for  the  object  we  had  in  view.  That  object,  as  we  have 
intimated  at  the  outset,  was  to  show  that  Miss  Strickland  had 
been  signally  partial  and  unjust  in  her  estimate  of  individual 
characters,  even  on  the  supposition  that  her  professed  principles 
of  judgment  were  right,  and  her  assumptions  correct,  as  to  many 
very  questionable  facts.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  settled  many  ques¬ 
tions,  of  far  higher  importance  than  those  with  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  against  the  views  and  assumptions  of  this  lady 
and  her  party  —  by  proofs  and  by  arguments  that  admit,  we 
think,  of  no  refutation.  But  we  thought  we  had  no  need  of 
such  a  champion  for  the  attainment  of  our  immediate  object; 
and  have  preferred  winning  our  little  battle  with  our  own  forces 

—  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  had  no  right  to  invoke  a 
higher  power,  where  we  were  able  to  help  ourselves  —  and 
where  it  certainly  could  not  be  pretended  that  there  was  dignus 
vindice  nodus. 


Art.  VII.  —  Presbytery  Examined.  An  Essay,  Critical  and 
Historical,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  since  the 
Reformation.  By  The  Duke  or  Argyll.  London:  1848. 

'T'his  work  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  creditable  alike  to  his 
abilities  and  his  taste.  It  is  written  with  great  precision, 
and  occasional  elegance,  of  style ;  and  evinces,  for  so  young  an 
author,  considerable  facility  of  expression  and  command  of 
imagery.  The  subject  also,  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  be¬ 
speak  an  earnest  and  manly  character;  one  which  prefers  the 
solid  to  the  glittering,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  thinking  fervidly 
and  deeply,  on  matters  not  often  attractive  to  the  young  and 
aristocratic.  In  short,  putting  hb  dukedom  and  his  age  entirely 
aside,  thb  little  work  b  one  in  which  much  has  been  per- 
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formed  which  would  do  credit  to  the  ripest  and  maturest  years. 
Whether  the  noble  author  has  quite  attained  the  standard  at 
which  he  aims,  —  whether  his  hand  is  as  yet  steady  enough,  and 
his  eye  sufficiently  practised,  to  hold  the  scales  between  con¬ 
tending  sects,  and  fierce  polemics  —  is  a  question  on  which  his 
greatest  admirers  are  not  likely  to  differ  with  the  public.  But 
even  his  cathedral  and  dogmatic  air  has  something  honest  and 
natural  about  it.  It  is  of  that  kind  which  is  likely  to  soften, 
instead  of  hardening,  with  years  and  experience ;  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  accept  it,  along  with  the  rarer  quality  of  hearty 
and  unaffected  enthusiasm,  which  gives  impulse  and  enei^  to 
his  pen. 

The  truth  is,  his  Grace  has  here  sounded,  and  with  emphasis 
and  force,  the  key-note  of  a  great  question:  and  he  has  our 
thanks,  and  deserves  those  of  all  men  who  have  the  good  of 
their  country  at  heart,  for  directing  the  eyes  of  statesmen  to  a 
class  of  subjects  which  have  long  been  too  much  neglected. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  once  more,  one  of  his  station  and  name, 
not  ashamed  to  know  something  of  the  feelings  which  still  sway, 
and  the  topics  which  still  interest  the  great  body  of  his  country¬ 
men.  Even  railways  and  steamers  have  done  but  little  to  con¬ 
vey  to  our  neighbours  south  of  the  Tweed  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  sentiments  or  habits  of  the  people  of  the  North.  The 
returning  autumn  brings  them,  like  woodcocks  in  October  frost, 
on  their  annual  migration  —  to  sketch  our  lakes  and  mountains, 
shoot  our  grouse,  perhaps  sometimes  even  wear  our  philibeg, 
but  gathering  no  knowledge,  and  imparting  none,  of  the  real 
character,  tastes,  or  peculiarities  of  the  people.  A  tale  of  John 
Knox,  "we  fear,  sounds  almost  as  legendary  and  obsolete,  in  En¬ 
glish  ears,  as  ‘  Chevy  Chase,’  or  a  ‘  Lay  of  Ancient  Rome :  ’ 
and  most  of  the  readers  who  condescend  to  care  at  all  for  the 
controversies  and  turmoil  of  those  days,  probably  regard  them 
with  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  that  with  which  they  would 
peruse  the  description  of  the  lists  and  jousts  of  Ashby  —  as 
a  story  of  exciting  but  childish  and  useless  strife,  to  be  looked 
back  on,  in  our  days,  with  a  smile  of  supercilious  thankfulness, 
and  recalling  only  the  barbarous  pastimes  or  pursuits  of  an  age 
happily  gone  by.  But  no  one  will  think  thus  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  Scotlwd.  Those  who  have  derived  their  conceptions 
of  Scottish  character  from  the  Jacobite  or  time-serving  historians 
of  the  last  century,  must  form,  as  too  many  have  formed,  very 
shallow  and  erroneous  opinions  on  the  real  spirit  and  temper  of 
our  Northern  population.  But  all  who,  like  the  Duke  of  Aj^U, 
understand  our  countrymen,  know  well  that  the  topics  on  which 
he  writes  are  no  antiquarian  curiosities,  nor  the  vain  fancies  of  a 
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few  distempered  zealots,  but  are  vital  and  operating  political  factsy 
which  lie  deep  in  the  foundations  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  have,  at  the  present  day,  the  finnest  hold  and  the 
most  profound  influence  on  their  life  and  conduct. 

One  reason  why  the  English  know  so  little,  and  care  so  little, 
about  Scotland  is,  that  so  few  Scotchmen,  of  the  many  that  have 
crossed  the  Tweed,  are  found,  like  his  Grace  of  Argyll,  either  to 
know  or  to  care  anything  about  the  poorer  and  more  provincial 
regions  they  have  left.  It  is,  we  suppose,  an  effect  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  of  southern  air.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  actually 
ashamed  of  their  country  ;  but  in  English  company  they  would 
rather  hear  and  speak  of  anything  else  —  and  be  but  too  happy 
if  they  should  be,  or  flatter  themselves  they  are,  mistaken  for 
Englishmen ;  or  that  their  northern  origin  be  not  bewrayed  by 
their  features  or  their  speech.  These  are  weaknesses  from  which 
even  great  minds  are  not  always  exempt ;  and,  probably,  if  the 
British  court  had  been  fixed  at  Holyrood,  at  the  Union,  although 
an  Englishman  is  of  a  sturdier  and  less  accommodating  nature, 
the  force  of  fashion  would  have  given  dignity  and  elegance  to 
what  we  now  so  sensitively  conceal ; — and  who  can  tell  whether 
our  Court  beauties  might  not  have  despised  a  Windsor  accent, 
and  even  a  Talbot  or  a  Percy  sought  kingly  favour  through  a 
twentieth  Scotch  cousinship  ? 

This  tendency,  which  it  is  easy  to  despise  but  difficult  to 
resist,  has  produced  consequences  far  more  important  than  those 
amusing  idiosyncrasies  which  good-natured  friends  are  not  ill- 
pleased  to  observe  and  laugh  at  in  others.  It,  and  other  causes, 
have  led  to  a  real  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  governors,  of  the 
people  they  govern ;  and  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  to  a  real 
ignorance  on  the  jiart  of  many  of  our  countrymen,  of  the  country 
and  people  to  which  they  belong.  This  is  the  fruit  of  that 
Anglomania  which  the  Union  naturally  enough  occasioned.  We 
have  borrowed  many  good  things,  undoubtedly,  of  our  English 
brothers,  since  we  became  one  family; — a  good  deal  of  their 
money,  and  something  of  their  domestic  habits  —  in  both  of 
which  respects  there  was  considerable  room  for  improvement  at 
home.  The  Union  also  terminated  those  predatory  feuds  which 
used  to  occupy  and  consume  the  flower,  of  our  Scottish  youth. 
Our  swords  were  literally  beat  into  ploughshares ;  and  the  pro¬ 
verbial  impetuosity  of  the  national  character  has  found  more 
profitable  vent,  in  improving  the  resources  of  our  naturally  un¬ 
productive  soil,  and  in  disposing  of  its  skill  and  industry  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  —  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. 
This,  and  much  more  of  good  the  Union  undoubtedly  gave  us. 
But,  with  all  these  advantages,  some  evils  ensued,  from  the  com- 
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mcnceincnt  of  our  English  connexion.  The  nationality  of  the 
higher  orders  gradually  disappeared ;  and  they  by  degrees  lost 
the  characteristics  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  retained; 
While  our  Scottish  nobles  were  learning  courtly  manners,  and 
exercising  English  wit,  at  Whitehall,  they  forgot  that  the  habits 
and  sentiments  which  they  were  so  ready  to  shake  off,  were  still 
burning  with  a  flame  as  fierce  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen, 
as  when  the  echoes  of  St.  Giles  rang  to  the  voice  of  Knox  fifty 
years  before ;  nor  were  their  eyes  opened,  till  they  were  swept 
away  before  the  convulsions  of  the  Commonwealth.  During  the 
last  century  the  same  causes  continued  to  operate.  Partly  from 
the  affectation  of  English  tastes  and  habits,  to  which  Presby¬ 
terianism  was  repulsive,  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  French 
principles  and  French  philosophy,  it  became  fashionable  for 
Scotchmen  of  rank  to  assume  an  air  of  disgust  for  the  religion 
and  opinions  of  their  forefathers.  Even  the  clergy  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  cloth  —  to  pity  the  violence  and  fanaticism  of 
former  days,  to  pride  themselves  on  their  greater  liberality  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  preach  cold  moral  essays  to  colder 
and  not  too  moral  audiences,  and  with  faint  praise  and  pedantic 
compassion,  to  profane  the  graves  and  memories  of  the  noble 
hearted  and  earnest  Heroes  of  the  Reformation. 

Other  causes  combined,  during  the  last  century,  to  render  the 
spirit  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  unpopular  and  distasteful.  That 
century  was  an  age  of  scepticism,  not  in  religion  only,  but  in  all 
things.  An  age  of  unbelief  in  all  truth — and  of  strong  and  per¬ 
verse  belief,  in  the  false,  affected,  and  unnatural.  False  loyalty', 
false  morality,  false  taste  in  the  lighter,  and  false  principle  in 
the  graver  pursuits  of  men,  w’ere  the  characteristics  of  the  time. 
Emanating  from  the  autocracy  of  wit,  philosophy,  and  fashion 
which  ruled  the  European  world  from  Paris,  this  cold  and  for¬ 
mal  spirit  checked  all  the  truer  and  profounder  aspirations  of 
the  heart.  The  fire  of  genius,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  the 
earnestness  of  passion  or  of  zeal,  were  chilled  and  quenched  by 
the  glittering  and  hollow  mediocrity  of  the  day.  No  wonder 
that  in  such  times  the  rough,  but  broad,  vigorous,  and  manly 
spirit  of  the  Scotch  reformers  was  greatly  out  of  fashion. 

But  the  storms  with  which  the  century  closed,  purified  the 
air,  and  dissipated  these  unhealthy  vapours.  Men  again  began 
to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves ;  to  free  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  schoolmen  or  coteries,  and  to  allow  nature  and  thought 
unrestrained  action.  The  emancipation  of  men’s  minds  is  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  fresh  vigour  of  the  literature,  as  well  as  the 
.  liberality  of  the  legislation,  of  recent  years.  Nor  has  social  life 
escai)ed  the  beneficial  influence.  No  doubt,  we  still  dispute 
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among  ourselves,  as  men  always  did.  We  hold  our  own  faith 
to  be  true ;  and  extend  to  our  brother  such  measure  only,  of 
charity  as  our  natural  temperament,  or  acquired  principles,  may 
suggest.  Clashing  opinions  still  produce  controversies ;  and  pole¬ 
mical  controversies  are  still  pointed  with  those  sharp  darts  for 
which  they  have  always  been  distinguished.  But  then,  we 
are  all  in  earnest.  We  speak  now,  because  we  believe.  We  are 
no  longer  incapable  of  being  warmed  into  emotion,  or  ashamed 
to  display  it;  nor  do  we  stand  on  one  side,  with  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  affected  philosophy  —  with  the  cold  sneer  of  a  creed 
that  has  no  belief  in  honesty  or  zeal.  Many  things  in  science 
have  been  found  out  to  be  true,  which  the  sceptics  of  the 
Academy  prided  themselves  on  deriding.  Many  so-^led  vulgar 
errors  have  been  proved  to  be  strange,  but  certain,  facts.  Men, 
if  not  now  prone  to  superstition,  inquire  at  least  before  they 
dtibelieve ;  and  the  temper  of  society  is  friendly  to  sober  and 
real  search  after  truth.  One  result  of  returning  vigour  has 
been,  with  us,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  back  to  those 
fountains  where  the  social  history  of  the  Commons  of  Scotland 
takes  its  rise ;  and  from  which  has  flowed,  through  much  turmoil 
and  disturbance,  much  discouragement,  and  occasional  defeat  and 
disaster,  the  broad  stream  of  Scottish  prosperity. 

It  is  instructive  and  interesting  to  trace  in  the  sister  kingdoms, 
and  to  compare  by  contrast,  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence  in  each.  In  England,  the  tendency  of  the 
national  character  has  always  been  to  a  watchful  and  scrupulous 
defence  of  individual  freedom — impatient  of  personal  control,  and 
jealous  of  any  inroad  on  personal  rights.  A  certain  cool,  and 
sturdy  defiance  of  unjust  authority,  and  a  sensitive  resistance  to 
encroachment,  have  at  once  won  for  England  the  bright  jewel  of 
her  political  liberty,  and  have  stamped  on  the  character  of  her 
sons  that  ‘  morgue  Britannique  ’  for  which  they  are  every  where 
distinguished.  Religious  zeal  has  generally,  with  them,  been 
subservient  to  political  objects.  They  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  quite  as  much  from  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  their 
liberty,  as  from  those  it  laid  on  their  consciences.  Strong  as 
was  the  religious  element  in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  nation  would,  even  then,  have  deserted  the 
monarchy,  but  for  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative  on  the 
civil  rights  of  the  subject.  James  himself,  had  he  been  content 
to  reign  as  a  constitutional  prince,  might  possibly  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in -re-establishing  Catholicism,  without  any  alarming  or 
fatal  outbreak. 

In  Scotland  the  story  is  different  —  in  many  remarkable  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  character  of  the  people  is  naturally  more  im- 
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petuous  in  action,  more  subject  to  alternations  of  emotion,  and 
perhaps  less  marked  with  personal  self-respect.  Jealous  enough  of 
foreign  domination,  ready  to  repel  an  invader  foot  by  foot,  faithful 
to  their  king  or  their  chief  to  the  last  extremity,  the  Commons  of 
Scotland  were,  before  the  Reformation,  by  no  means  so  impatient 
of  arbitrary  power,  or  so  determined  on  personal  independence, 
as  the  bold  yeomanry  of  England.  The  feudal  or  clannish 
character  and  temper  survived  much  longer  among  the  hills  and 
fastnesses  of  the  North ;  and  the  passion  of  feudal  fidelity  was 
cherished  by  the  people  with  all  their  national  ardour  and  in¬ 
tensity.  They  had  in  truth  no  other  outlet.  Intellectual  enter¬ 
prise  was  crushed  under  the  withering  infiuence  of  priestcraft ; 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Scotsman  of  lower  rank  seldom  rose 
higher  than  that  of  proving  himself  a  devoted  vassal  of  his  chief, 
—  while  the  nobler  bom  thought  they  reached  the  summit  of 
their  hopes  if  they  earned  the  reputation  of  gallant  cavaliers  in 
the  royal  ranks. 

But  the  real  history  of  Scotland  begins  at  the  Reformation. 
Our  own  nationality,  we  fairly  confess,  does  not  take  the  direction 
of  caring  anxiously  to  inquire  into  the  cabals  and  feuds  of  the 
very  poor,  very  turbulent,  and  not  very  high-minded  Nobility 
Avho  graced  or  disgraced  the  Courts  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  not  flat¬ 
tering  to  our  pride  to  dwell  on  the  tergiversations  and  double 
dealing  which  were  too  characteristic  of  .the  wars  of  Montrose 
and  Dundee  —  when  the  father  generally  kept  well  with  one  side, 
while  his  son  fought  on  the  other — when  lords  and  lairds  had 
their  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  trembling  balance,  and  threw  all 
their  unpledged  weight  into  the  descending  scale.  It  is,  to  a 
great  degree,  a  melancholy  and  degrading,  while  it  is  a  diverting 
picture.  Yet  such  have  been,  by  much  too  exclusively,  the 
themes  of  both  former  and  recent  historians ;  who  seem  to  prefer 
the  pageantry  of  battles,  and  the  fopperies  of  royal  state,  to  what 
is  really  noble,  honest,  and  true  in  a  nation’s  history.  We  have 
little  respect  for  that  kind  of  historical  composition,  which 
glitters,  like  a  tournament,  with  armour  and  lances,  and  resounds 
with  the  clash  of  swords ;  and  as  little  for  the  artist  who  will 
not  degrade  his  pencil  to  portray  any  lineaments  but  those  of 
the  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles  of  the  earth.  That  is  not 
history,  to  our  minds.  We  would  rather  watch  and  trace  the 
gradual,  but  constant,  growth  to  strength  and  maturity,  of  a 
hardy,  deep-thinking  and  strong-willed  commonalty — less  swayed 
by  popular  fickleness  —  less  moved  by  the  frown  of  power  — 
less  shaken  by  the  vicissitudes  of  affairs — more  firm  and  stedfast 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  views  and  purposes  throughout  nearly 
three  centuries,  than  any  other  people  of  modern  Europe.  How 
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that  deep  and  fervent  spirit  was  first  evoked,  and  how  it  grew 
and  strengthened,  gathering  vigour  from  every  fall,  and  drawing 
nurture  even  from  the  blasts  of  persecution,  —  how  the  flame 
was  re-animated  when  low  —  how  it  scorched  when  it  burned 
the  brightest  —  and  how  intellect,  education,  morals,  and  social 
onler  have  flourished  or  decayed  under  its  beams  —  this,  to  be 
well  and  rightly  told,  is  our  idea  of  a  history  of  Scotland. 

No  doubt  the  prevalent  feature  in  such  a  story  is  the  deep 
Religious  spirit  which  has  always  animated  the  people.  But 
that  was  not  a  spirit  which  found  vent  merely  in  Scriptural 
phraseology,  or  fusts,  or  conventicles.  It  was  the  basis  and 
groundwork  of  a  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  a  noble  system  of 
national  polity  —  comprehending  within  it  many  of  the  essential 
elements  of  freedom  in  the  civil,  and  of  inonils,  order,  and 
accomplishment  in  the  social  community.  The  men  who  founded 
it  were  no  rude,  unenlightened,  or  unlettered  bigots.  They 
were  men  skilled  in  the  languages,  familiar  with  the  institu¬ 
tions,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  courts  of  Europe  —  as  well  as 
eminent,  in  many  instances,  among  the  scholars  of  that  time. 

‘  Perhaps,’  says  a  well-known  writer,  *  some  of  our  literati  who 
‘  entertain  such  diminutive  ideas  of  the  tirste  and  learning  of 

*  those  times,  might  be  surprised  if  they  could  be  set  down  at 

*  the  table  of  one  of  our  Scottish  reformers,  surrounded  by  a 

*  circle  of  his  children  and  pupils,  when  the  conversation  was  all 

*  carried  on  in  French,  and  the  chapter  of  the  Bible  at  family 

*  worship,  Avas  read  by  the  boys  in  Latin,  French,  Greek,  and 
‘  Hebrew.’  Knox  himself  was  quite  qualified  to  take  his  place 
among  the  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  His  mind  had  been  enlarged 
by  long  residence  on  the  Continent,  and  he  was  no  stranger  in 
the  highest  and  most  courtly  circles.  The  name  of  Melville  stood 
side  by  side  with  that  of  Buchanan,  and  near  the  very  head  of 
European  scholars.  He  was  the  friend  of  Beza  and  of  Scaliger, 
and  the  correspondent  of  Casaubon :  and  the  man  who,  in  open 
council,  and  to  his  own  imminent  danger,  defied  the  coarse  jeers  of 
his  too  learned  sovereign,  and  the  threats  and  persuasions  of  his 
counsellors,  is  found  in  his  exile  at  Sedan,  when  almost  an  octoge¬ 
narian,  awaking  his  neglected  muse  in  an  epithalamium  on  a 
royal  marriage.  But,  above  all,  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
Scottish  Presbyter}',  were  men  acquainted  with  affairs,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  was  no  system  of 
mere  bigotry  or  priestcraft  which  they  proposed  to  establish ; 
nor  were  they  a  society  of  Jesuits,  Avho  sought  to  bend  and  be¬ 
guile  all  human  institutions  and  relations  to  the  purposes  of  their 
order.  Their  object  was  not  merely  to  found  a  theological  insti¬ 
tute,  but  to  provide  a  great  system  of  religious  and  moi^  training 
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for  the  people — much  more  than  to  carry  out  speculative  views 
on  civil  and  spiritual  powers.  How  far  the  principles  of  their 
polity  in  the  latter  particular  were  sound  in  themselves,  or  prac¬ 
tically  expedient,  is,  of  course,  a  question  open  to  many  opinions. 
But,  with  them,  ‘  New  Presbyter’  was  not  ‘  Old  Priest  writ 
*  large  ;  ’  whatever  in  individual  instances  the  system  may  have 
become,  or  to  whatever  use  it  may  in  the  course  of  our  history 
have  been  afterwards  turned.  No  one  who  candidly  considers 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  government  founded  by  Knox,  and  ma¬ 
tured  by  his  successors,  can  fail  to  read  there,  vividly  portrayed, 
the  lineaments  of  strong  practical  sagacity  and  worldly  wisdom 
— and  both  the  outline  and  the  substance  of  a  great  scheme 
of  national  instruction.  The  best  memorial  of  their  success, 
and  the  most  lasting  monument  to  their  fame,  is  the  fact,  that, 
to  this  day,  the  spirit  they  inspired  remains  among  us  in  all 
its  original  intensity ;  softened  only  by  the  greater  liberality  and 
tolerance  of  a  more  polished  age,  and  by  the  moral  and  social 
results  which  arc  among  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

The  Presbyterian  system,  thus  established  at  first,  has  pro¬ 
duced  two  very  prominent  and  notable  effects  on  the  national 
character.  The  first  and  most  striking  of  these  is  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  people  to  their  Calvinistic  creed,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  logical  turn  of  mind  natural  to  the  constant  study  of 
doctrinal  and  controversial  theology.  This  is  at  the  present  day 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Scotch ;  and  it  has  been  so  throughout 
their  history.  We  may  attribute  to  this  cause,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  system  of  parochial  schools,  the  comparatively 
intellectual  cast  of  the  habits  and  recreations  even  of  the  pea¬ 
santry.  No  system  of  priestly  domination  could  ever  have 
done  this  for  them.  Had  the  spirit  of  Presbytery  been  one 
in  which  the  right  of  private  judgment  was  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  a  privileged  order,  it  never  could  have  quickened  the 
minds  of  its  adherents,  with  that  habit  and  love  of  intelligent 
inquiry  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  countrymen.  It  was 
the  utter  absence  of  such  pretensions  in  her  canons  and  her 
teaching,  that  led  her  followers  to  think,  and  judge,  and  decide, 
with  such  courage  for  themselves.  Far  more  truly  than  the 
ancient  philosophy,  the  spirit  of  Presbytery  made  the  peasant  a 
king  to  himself ;  the  unmolested  possessor  and  unchallenged 
expositor  of  the  words  of  divine  wisdom ;  treading  with  equal 
step,  side  by  side  with  peer  and  proprietor,  the  path  to  their 
common  inheritance.  Even  now,  especially  where  the  spread  of 
manufactures  has  not  yet  let  in  the  stream  of  an  alien  population, 
or  levelled,  by  the  vices  or  virtues  common  to  vast  aggregations 
of  men,  the  distinctive  types  of  the  nation,  a  casual  traveller 
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may  find,  in  a  roadside  cottar’s  hut — wanting,  it  may  be,  in 
many  English  decencies,  unsightly  to  the  eye,  and  gratifying  to  no 
other  sense — the  great  dogmas  of  Calvin,  Socinus,  or  Arminius, 
discussed  with  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  and  precision. of  logic, 
that  would  not  discredit  a  professed  divine.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  people  will  feel  that  this  is  no  exaggeration.  Prac¬ 
tically,  though  not  avowedly,  theology  is  taught  and  studied 
as  a  science ;  and  certainly  no  science,  viewing  it  simply  as 
such,  is  so  fitted  to  call  out  and  exercise  the  powers  of  judg¬ 
ment,  reasoning,  and  accurate  and  acute  discrimination.  Thus, 
as  Sunday  after  Sunday  returns,  with  its  grave  and  becoming 
observances,  its  respectable  family  hearth,  its  thronged  and 
intellectual  public  services,  the  Scottish  peasant  in  reality 
imdergoes,  almost  unconsciously,  a  mental  training  of  a  very 
high  order ;  and  in  his  honest  search  after  the  riches  of  futurity, 
lays  up  the  habits  and  endowments  of  mind  that  often  raise  him 
to  those  of  this  world. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  gravity  and  seriousness  thus 
induced,  detract  considerably,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  especially, 
from  the  external  aspect  of  the  people.  There  is  often  a  certain 
sobriety,  approaching,  it  may  be,  to  gloom,  in  their  external 
demeanour,  and  a  self-reliance,  tending  to  bigotry,  in  their 
judgments  and  opinions  of  others.  Allowance,  however,  is 
seldom  sufficiently  made  for  national  peculiarities  of  manner 
or  temperament.  We  can  well  suppose  that  when  Mary 
was  first  transplanted  —  the  fairest  flower  in  the  gardens  of 
France  —  to  the  frowning  walls  of  Holyrood,  her  light  and 
thoughtless  spirit  would  recoil  in  disgust  from  the  sombre  coun¬ 
tenances,  grave  discourse,  and  rigid  observances  of  our  early 
Reformers.  Even  still,  a  Presbyterian  Sunday  wears  a  dism^ 
appearance  to  those  accustomed  to  the  gaieties  of  continental 
customs ;  and  it  is  rather  fashionable  for  writers  of  our  own  time 
to  affect  the  liberality  of  lamenting  the  puritanical  and  fanatical 
•bservances  of  Scotland.  But  such  complaints  will  be  sparingly 
made  by  those,  whatever  their  own  opinions,  who  look  more 
closely  to  the  i)eople  themselves,  and  the  result  of  their  stricter 
habits  on  their  social  condition.  The  grave  courtiers  of  1560 
were  men  who,  while  they  would  and  could  have  built  a  throne 
for  Mary  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  w'ere  no  enemies  or 
strangers  to  the  courtesies  and  pleasures  of  life,  though  they 
looked  with  probably  a  more  scrupulous  eye  than  their  succes¬ 
sors  in  oiir  own  times,  on  some  of  its  lighter  amusements. 
They  had  leahied,  in  their  reformed  creed,  that  life  had  higher 
objects  than  to  be  laughed  away  in  a  circle  of  excitement  or  fri¬ 
volity,  and  sought  the  recreations  suited  to  strong  and  earnest 
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minds.  So,  still,  it  would  be  vain,  even  were  it  at  all  desirable, 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  Scotchman  spend  his  day  of  rest, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  thoughtless  but  gay  Parisian.  It  would 
have  no  charms  for  him.  Sound  and  glitter  are  not  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  enjoyment — which  is  nowhere  better  painted  than  in 
Bum’s  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,  in  its  spirit  of  cheerful,  yet 
solemn  and  devotional  comfort.  Shallow  observers  not  unfre- 
quently  make  the  mistake  of  insisting  on  men  being  happy  and 
miserable  in  their  way,  not  their  own.  But  the  Scotch  character, 
if  not  gay,  is  substantially  cheerful ;  and  below  the  homely  and 
sometimes  repulsive  extenor,  is  generated  much  well-regulated 
masculine  sense,  not  less  capable  of  enjoyment,  and  more  capable 
of  continued  and  persevering  emotion,  than  his  more  brilliant 
neighbour.  The  gaieties  of  Versailles  coulc^  not  preserve  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  nor  could 
the  light-hearted  holidays  of  modem  Paris  save  her  from  the 
most  fearful  of  intramural  massacres.  In  Scotland  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  safe  from  such  scenes,  chiefly  because  the  anchors  of 
public  principle  are  more  deeply  and  firmly  fixed,  and  we  have 
a  security  in  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  spirit  of  our  country¬ 
men,  which  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  the  splendid  follies  of  a 
carnival. 

The  other  strong  feature  which  we  think  was  impressed  on  us 
by  the  system  of  Presbytery  established  at  the  Reformation,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  people  in  favour  of  democratic  or  popular  go¬ 
vernment.  We  have  already  remarked  that  prior  to  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  the  feudal  feeling  was  much  stronger  among  the  people  of 
Scotland  than  that  of  personal  independence.  At  this  day  the 
reverse  is  eminently  the  case :  so  much  so,  that  since  the 
Reform  Bill  threw  ojjen  to  her  the  system  of  popular  election, 
there  have  been  no  more  tme  and  stedfast  friends  of  progressive 
reform  than  the  large  constituencies  of  Scotland.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  result. 
The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  a  movement  which,  wh'de 
religious,  was  essentially  democratic.  We  do  not  use  the  term 
as  at  all  synonymous  with  republican — for  that  it  was  not;  nor 
were  any  of  the  principles  of  the  early  Reformers  opposed  to 
the  lawfulness  or  the  expediency  of  monarchy.  But  both  the 
canons  and  the  outward  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were 
strongly  tinged  with  the  popular  element.  The  distinct  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  constant  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tiures,  the  absence  of  gradations  among  the  clergy,  and  what, 
with  all  deference  to  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll,  we  think  characteristic 
of  the  institution,  the  disclaimer  of  mere  priestly  tyranny,  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  independence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  people 
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so  instructed.  The  whole  system,  indeed,  of  church  polity  was  a 
lai^e  and  wide-spread  scheme  of  popular  representation.  Tlie 
individual  congregations  were  presided  over  by  the  minister  and 
lay  elders,  forming  the  Kirk  Session ;  the  elders  being  office¬ 
bearers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  minister,  and  being  mem- 
iKjrs  of  the  congregation.  Each  Kirk  Session  sent  a  minister 
and  elder  to  the  Presbytery,  a  provincial  court,  meeting  usually 
once  a  month,  and  composed  of  representatives  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Kirk  Sessions  of  a  district.  These  Presbyteries,  united, 
formed  Synods,  meeting  twice  a  year ;  and  last  of  all,  the  great 
sujierintending  body  of  the  Church,  the  General  Assembly,  is 
composed  of  ministers  and  lay  elders  elected  by  the  different 
Presbyteries,  along  with  a  number  of  lay  elders  returned,  witli- 
out  any  clerical  interference,  by  the  royal  burghs. 

It  is  plain  that  under  such  a  system,  the  voice  of  the  people 
must  necessarily,  sometimes  to  a  greater,  sometimes  to  a  smaller 
extent,  rule  the  deliberations  and  control  the  ambition  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  im{)ossible,  while  the  system  was  fairly  worked, 
that  any  arbitrary  power  should  reign  within  the  Church.  The 
large  proportion  of  laj'^  members  of  which  the  General  Assembly 
was  composed,  gave  it,  in  fact,  more  the  character  of  a  convoca¬ 
tion  of  estates,  than  of  a  merely  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Indeed, 
after  the  Union  had  removed  the  Legislature  from  Scotland,  the 
General  Assembly  really  possessed  much  both  of  the  interest  and 
the  practical  and  moral  power  of  a  Parliament.  Orators  and  de¬ 
baters  were  trained  there.  From  all  parts  of  the  island,  from 
the  distant  Hebrides,  and  from  Dutch  Campvere,  the  members 
of  Assembly  came,  through  districts  where  even  now  travelling 
is  no  trifle,  and  where  it  was  then  far  more  laborious  than  a 
summer  excursion  to  the  Pyramids  is  now.  Here  sat  a  peer, 
whose  slender  rent-roll  and  miles  of  barren  acres  forbad  him  to 
carry  his  aristocracy  southward ;  there,  perhaps,  flashed  the  keen 
eye  of  Scotland’s  greatest  lawyer.  All  that  was  rising  in  intellect 
and  learning  sought  distinction  on  those  benches.  The  provin¬ 
cial  provost,  whose  journey  from  the  north  was  the  great  event 
of  his  life,  gave  his  silent  but  assiduous  attendance,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  official  and  private  life  in  recounting  the  de¬ 
bates.  The  judge  descended  from  the  bench  to  fill  his  place  in 
the  Assembly.  The  Westland  laird  left  his  crofts,  and  the 
Glasgow  merchant  his  counting-house  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  amid 
the  crowd  of  gentle  and  simple  in  the  great  court  of  the  church, 
would  be  seen  the  blue  bonnet,  and  grave,  sagacious,  and 
solemnised  face  of  a  farmer  from  the  Meams  or  the  Border. 

Great  also  was  the  influence  this  popular  assembly  exercised ; 
and  that,  it  must  be  avowed,  on  matters  not  always  within  its 
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province.  There  are  recorded  in  its  books  several  prosecutions 
of  ])artie3  suspected  of  rebellion,  or  of  harbouring  rebels,  in  17 15 ; 
and  on  many  public  occasions  it  assumed  much  more  the  tone  of 
an  estate  of  the  realm,  than  merely  a  court  of  the  Churcli.  Of 
its  public  authority  as  a  represser  of  vice,  we  cannot  give  a 
stronger  instance  than  the  fact,  that  somewhere  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  infamous  Colonel,  then 
Captain  Charteris,  was  summoned  before  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  some  irregularity ;  that  he  obeyed  the 
warrant  of  the  Assembly,  and  defended  himself  at  great  length ; 
and  wjxs  afterwards,  if  our  recollection  serves  us  right,  not  only 
convicted,  but  declared  by  the  Assembly  incapable  of  holding 
any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  century  the  General  Assembly  can¬ 
not  be  held  to  have  been  the  exponent  or  supporter  of  popular 
rights.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
which  took  place  in  1707,  was  the  passing  of  Bolingbroke’s  Act, 
by  which  patronage  was  restored — in  direct  and  admitted  vio¬ 
lation  of  one  of  the  inviolable  articles  of  the  Union.  From  that ' 
time  to  the  end  of  the  century,  a  gradual  spirit  of  subsendency 
crept  over  the  church  and  the  country  alike.  The  clergy  began 
to  court  the  patrons  more  than  the  people;  and  the  patrons, 
often  Jacobite,  and  sometimes  Episcopalian,  failed,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  recruit  the  ranks  with  men  of  the  old  zealous 
stamp.  Nor  were  the  civilians  behind  the  clergy  in  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  powers  in  office.  Enterprising  Scotchmen  had 
flocked  across  the  Border,  and  found  affluence  and  influence  in 
their  adopted  country.  The  success  of  those  who  went  inflamed 
the  cupidity  and  fired  the  ambition  of  those  who  remained 
behind  ;  till,  at  last,  the  science  of  courtiership  —  of  fawning  to 
great  men  —  became,  but  too  generally,  the  avowed  object,  the 
undisguised  chief  end,  of  Scottish  citizens  and  country  gentlemen. 
The  great  man  bowed  low  and  subserviently  in  the  royal  closet. 
The  member  bowed  low  to  the  great  man.  Provosts  and  coun- 
cilmen,  justices  and  commissioners  of  the  peace,  fell  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  members ;  while  petty  burgesses  stooped  meekly 
before  the  ms^istrate,  and  farmers  trembl^  before  the  factor  of 
the  laird.  Never,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was 
a  country  so  thoroughly  influence-ridden  as  Scotland  was 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third :  And  she  had  her  re¬ 
ward —  in  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  writerships  to 
India,  places  innumerable  and  now  foigotten  in  the  Customs  and 
Excise,  pensions  charged  on  some  unknown  comer  of  the  Civil 
List,  and  a  thousand  smaller  rills  of  preferment  from  the  great 
fountain  of  honour.  This  indeed  was  almost  the  only  channel 
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through  whieh  men  then  looked  to  reach  their  fortune.  Anxious 
fathers  had  no  other  hope  for  their  younger  sons.  Geniuses 
sighed  only  for  the  smile  of  some  courtiers  courtier.  David 
Hume  had  a  commission  in  the  army — aud  Bums  died  an  ex¬ 
ciseman. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  generally,  however,  remained  un¬ 
changed.  They  sought  for  the  orthodox  preaching  which  the 
Church  denied  them,  in  extensive  dissent, — dissent  which  differed 
from  none  of  the  stantlards  or  recognised  canons  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  which  merely  professed  to  adhet*e  to  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  that  church  in  its  more  vigorous  and  purer  days.  The 
abuses  of  patronage  formed  the  leading  occasion  of  the  first,  and 
indeed  of  all  succeeding  schisms — a  law  which,  imposed  as  it 
was  at  first  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution,  was  throughout 
obnoxious  to  the  country,  and  as  administered  during  the  last 
century,  produced  the  fruit  of  scattered  congregations,  empty 
churches,  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  Church  Courts,  and  dis¬ 
creditable  laxity  of  morals  among  the  clergy  themselves.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  till  within  a  period  comparatively  recent,  the  great 
proportion  of  the  population  had  withdrawn  themselves  entirely 
firom  the  cold  and  ill-served  ministrations  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  kept  alive  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Secession  or  the  Relief,  as  the  two 
principal  dissenting  bodies  were  denominated. 

At  last,  however,  the  tide  turned,  though  slowly,  in  the 
Church  itself, — and  its  progress  kept  pace  very  nearly  with  the 
general  advance  of  the  public  towards  libend  opinions.  Pa¬ 
trons  gradually  became  more  conscientious  in  their  appoint¬ 
ments.  Popnlar  and  zealous  preachers,  as  they  acquired 
weight  with  the  country,  came  by  degrees  to  have  influence 
in  the  settlement  of  ministers.  One  or  two  men  of  great  elo¬ 
quence  and  genins  gave  an  impulse  to  their  brethren.  Evan¬ 
gelical  opinions,  as  they  are  termed,  became  fashionable ;  and 
the  year  1830,  which  ushered  in  a  Whig  ministry  after  fifty 
years’  exile,  found  the  Church  of  Scotland  full  of  fresh  youth 
and  vigour,  reinvested  with  much  of  its  former  influence  over 
the  country  itself,  and  ripe  for  a  revolt  against  the  exercise  of 
that  patronage  which  had  been  productive  of  so  much  disaster. 

It  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  rapid 
sketch,  to  go  into  any  detail  of  t&it  ten  years’  war,  which  termi¬ 
nated,  in  1843,  in  what  has  been  termed,  and  truly  termed,  the 
Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scothmd.  We  may  have  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  principles  of  that  great  and  singular  controversy 
before  we  conclude.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  the  progress  and  final  issue  of  that  contention  were  but  too 
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illustrative  of  the  ignorance  in  our  rulers,  of  the  feelings,  wishes, 
and  tendencies  of  the  nation  itself.  A  very  little  political  wisdom 
might  entirely  have  averted  the  catastrophe.  The  original  cause  of 
quarrel  was  not  one,  which  necessarily  involved  any  question  as  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  ChurcL  It  was  the  old  quarrel 
about  patronage ;  which  had  been  practically  settled  in  favour 
of  the  people  at  the  Revolution,  after  having  been  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  between  Church  and  Crown  for  a  hundred  preceding  years. 
Bolingbroke’s  Act  was  confessedly  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
infringement  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Union;  but 
the  original  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1834,  were 
directed  more  to  control  the  abuse  of  jmtronage,  by  giving  effect 
to  the  dissent  of  the  congregation  iu  individual  appointments, 
than  to  any  measure  for  the  abolition  of  those  rights  which  had 
been  so  questionably  restored.  In  an  evil  hour  the  patrons  were 
advised  to  question  the  power  of  the  Church  Courts  to  interpose 
this  barrier  between  a  presentee  and  the  benefice.  It  was  a 
short-sighted  and  ill-cousidered  step ;  as  the  result  has  conspi¬ 
cuously  proved.  The  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  liie 
spiritual  and  the  civil  function,  in  the  admission  of  ministers, 
had,  in  former  times,  been  left  purposely  indefinite.  Each  had 
its  function — the  Church  to  ordain  to  the  cure,  the  civil  power 
to  confer  the  benefice.  When  Andrew  Melville  and  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  adjusted  the  statutory  basis  of  Presbytery'  in  1592,  this 
question  was  wmvcd  by  tacit  consent  on  both  sides.  It  had 
remained  unadjusted  ever  since  —  one  which  sagacious  leaders 
did  not  care  to  press  to  a  settlement.  Knowing,  as  the 
patrons  did,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1834,  by  which  the  dissent  of  congregations  was  held  suflficient 
to  exclude  a  presentee  from  his  cure,  were  but  indications  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  within  the  Church  for  far  more 
thorough  changes,  and  as  practically,  the  rule  thus  adopted  was 
not  found  to  operate  injuriously  to  the  rights  of  patronage, 
it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  so  great  a  game  should  have 
been  commenced  with  a  move  so  insignificant,  and  for  a  stake 
so  paltry. 

The  courts  of  law,  however,  though  not  without  much 
hesitation,  decided  for  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power; 
and,  in  substance,  their  decision  left  patronage  far  more  abso¬ 
lute  than  it  found  it.  The  Church,  wisely  or  not,  resolved  not 
to  induct  the  obnoxious  presentee — choosing  rather  to  forfeit  the 
benefice  for  that  term.  But  the  civil  courts  ordered  them  to 
proceed.  They  refused,  and  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
to  pronounce  any  such  order — maintaining  that  its  power  only 
extended  to  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice.  The  civil  court 
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proceeded  ngainst  the  recusant  Presbyteries  for  violating  their 
orders.  The  spiritual  court  hurled  their  censures  against  those 
of  their  own  number  who  disobeyed  their  injunctions.  Any 
quiet  spectator  must  have  seen  how  the  contest  must  termi¬ 
nate.  The  civil  courts  of  course  could  not  abandon  their 
position :  and  the  Church  had  no  weapons  with  which  to  drive 
them  from  it.  Nothing  was  left,  then,  but  surrender — surrender 
of  their  principle  on  one  hand,  or  their  benefices  on  the  other. 
They  chose  the  latter;  and,  having  made  their  choice,  they  acted 
on  it  with  vigour  and  singular  effect.  Four  hundred  ministers 
at  once  threw  up  their  temporalities.  They  retired  amid  the 
sympathy  and  the  applause  of  Scotland — to  form  not  a  straggling 
or  precarious  body  of  dissenters,  but  a  Confederation  which  has 
already  vindicated  its  position  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  Their  views  may  have  been  well  or  ill-founded,  their 
enthusiasm  just  or  extravagant;  but  the  movement  was  not 
more  picturesque  in  its  manliness  and  self-devotion,  than  it  was 
enei^etic,  skilful,  and  successful.  In  a  country  not  proverbial 
for  riches,  and  very  proverbial  for  prudence,  they  have  by 
voluntary  contribution,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  erected 
upwards  of  600  churches,  for  the  most  part  free  of  debt.  They 
have  provided  almost  every  parish  with  a  residence  for  the 
pastor;  they  raise  between  70,000/.  and  80,000/.  per  annum  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  besides  realising  larger  sums  for 
educational  and  missionary  purposes,  than  w’ere  ever  raised  for 
these  objects  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  undivided.  They 
constitute  a  feature  in  the  country  which  the  most  casual  tra¬ 
veller  cannot  fail  to  observe.  In  the  remotest  glens  of  the 
Highlands,  in  the  distant  Orkneys  and  the  far  islands  of  the  West, 
amid  famine  and  starvation,  the  little  Free  Church  now  forms 
the  humble,  but  striking  foreground  of  the  social  picture.  The 
fame  of  their  chivalrous  sacrifice  has  rung  throughout  Europe. 
Its  influence  has  sunk  deep  into  the  very  roots  and  foundations 
of  their  native  land.  It  was,  there  is  no  denying  it,  a  noble 
and  magnificent  triumph  both  of  constancy  and  genius.  Men 
may  dispute  the  principle,  and  lament  the  mis-direction  .of  the 
abilities  which  crowned  it  with  honour;  but  it  will  bear  fruit  long 
after  the  husbandmen  who  planted  that  flourishing  garden  have 
departed,  and  will  constitute  the  great  legacy  which  the  century 
has  contributed  to  the  history  of  Scotland. 

But  how  came  it,  that  while  the  old  spirit  of  the  Covenant  was 
bearing  such  striking  testimony  to  its  engrossing  and  enduring 
power  over  the  people, — while  on  the  cold  shores  of  Sutherland, 
and  the  bleak  hills  of  Lanarkshire,  week  after  week,  and  year 
after  year,  crowds  not  of  robust  and  daring  men  only,  but  aged 
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sires,  delicate  and  sickly  women,  and  young  and  tender  children, 
were  standing  under  the  summer  heat  and  the  winter  blast,  with¬ 
out  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  to  listen  to  what  they  deemed  the  true 
ministry  of  the  word ;  how  came  it,  one  might  well  ask,  that 
the  government  of  our  country  looked  on  with  such  frigid  and 
unmoved  indifference  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  great  Ecclesiastical 
Institute  of  Scotkind  wsis  suffered  to  be  thus  dismembered  with¬ 
out  an  effort  to  save  it  ?  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event ; 
but  the  true  cause  is  too  ccrtiiin,  and  too  weighty  not  to  be  com¬ 
memorated.  It  was  because  those  in  authority,  and  those  who 
advised  them,  had  no  more  conception  of  what  was  going  on 
below,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  who  walked  their  accus¬ 
tomed  streets  on  the  day  before  the  earthquake  which  was  to 
lay  them  in  ruins.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  fires  that  burned 
beneath  the  serene  surface.  They  mistook  what  was  truly  a 
deep  popular  emotion  for  a  weak  and  ostentatious  trick  of  priest¬ 
craft,  that  would  quail  and  become  contemptible  before  the 
firmness  of  mere  apathy.  Yet  the  eruption  was  not  without  its 
deep  and  solemn  mutterings — the  upheaving  of  the  earth  before 
the  flames  burst  forth.  But  in  the  vain  and  presumptuous 
ignorance  which  unhappily  swayed  our  councils,  all  the  signs  of 
the  times  were  misread.  Warnings  were  treated  as  mere  bully¬ 
ing  bravado,  exjx)8tulation  as  wavering,  negotiation  as  a  symptom 
of  cowardice.  When  the  critical  day  drew  near,  the  result  was 
prophesied  with  contemptuous  confidence  —  ‘  A  few  men,  a 
‘  dozen  or  so,  might  be  so  far  committed  as  to  be  forced  to  go, 

‘  the  Church  would  only  be  weeded  of  its  more  turbulent  spirits 
*  — they  would  sink  in  the  darkness  and  be  forgotten.’  When 
the  day  came  at  last,  and  covered  all  this  wretched  policy  with 
such  flagrant  and  undeniable  confusion,  it  was  but  little  conso¬ 
lation  to  those  who  looked  their  last  on  Scotland’s  greatest 
institution,  to  hear  the  exclamation,  half  in  admiration,  half  in 
dismay,  ‘  Well,  who  could  have  thought  it !’ 

While  this  controversy  was  yet  at  its  height,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  then  not  of  age,  distinguished  himself  by  a  very  mas¬ 
terly  and  energetic  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  His  Grace  has 
now  entered  the  field  of  letters  again  in  the  volume  before  us, 
with  great  success  as  a  clear  and  able  writer,  and  great  merit 
both  in  intention  and  execution.  He  writes  vigorously  and 
boldly;  and  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  meet  him  in  our  literary 
walks,  being  certain  that  his  thoughts  will  be  clearly  and  for¬ 
cibly  expressed,  and  will  be  in  themselves  honest,  masculine, 
and  real.  His  present  object  seems  to  be  twofold.  He  designs 
in  the  first  place  to  give  his  English  reader  an  outline  of  the 
history  and  fabric  of  Presbyterian  church  government ;  and  se- 
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condly,  to  express  his  views  on  some  of  the  more  prominent, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  more  doubtful,  dogmas  of  the  Free  Church ;  — 
besides  a  few  words  of  rebuke,  which  the  subject  scarcely  de¬ 
served,  to  the  learned  antiquaries,  but  most  antiquated  church¬ 
men,  of  the  Spottiswoode  Society.  The  last  controversy  we  shall 
not  interfere  with.  The  first  part  of  his  task  the  Duke  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity.  In  the  second  he  has 
attempted,  as  we  think,  to  swim  in  waters  far  too  deep  and 
stormy  for  him,  with  his  present  knowledge  and  acquirements. 
But  we  have  dallied  too  long  w’ith  our  preface.  It  is  time  our 
readers  saw  something  of  our  author. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  possessed  of  very  considerable  descrij)- 
tive  and  narrative  powers.  The  opening  part  of  his  essay,  which 
we  consider  the  best  portion  of  it  in  every  respect,  is  written 
with  much  clearness  and  ability.  He  traces,  with  a  firm  and 
bold  hand,  the  outline  of  the  Keformation  in  Scotland,  and  the 
order  of  church  polity  which  Knox  endeavoured  to  build  upton 
it.  He  explains,  in  some  respects  very  accurately,  the  popular 
constitution  of  the  Church  as  originally  founded  —  how  remote 
it  was  from  the  idea  of  a  privileged  priesthood  —  and  how 
thoroughly  its  government  was  committ^  to  laity  as  well  as 
clergy.  The  institution  of  the  Eldership  —  undoubtedly  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  Presbytery,  as  opposed  to  Episco¬ 
pacy —  is  thus  justly  characterised  by  him.  (Essay,  pp.  46, 
47,  48.) 

‘  It  will  be  at  once  seen,  from  this  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Scotch  Reformers,  that  when  we  find,  as  we  do  find,  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  history,  high  claims  advanced  in  reference  to  the 
powers  of  “  the  Church,”  and  this,  too,  in  language  not  dissimilar 
to  that  which  had  been  often  used  under  the  papal  system,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  very  different  constructions  to  be  put  upon  the 
word,  from  that  which  makes  such  claims  so  dangerous  and  so  justly 
feared.  In  Scotland,  “  the  Church  ”  was  not  the  clergy.  Spiritual 
power  was  not  a  superstitious  abstraction  used  for  the  purpose  of  an 
unscrupulous  ambition.  We  may,  indeed,  deem  the  principles  we 
shall  find  advanced,  in  respect  to  the  sacredness  and  independence  of 
spiritual  power,  exaggerated  and  impracticable.  .But  we  must  draw 
a  wide  distinction  between  the  claims  of  an  entire  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  to  exercise,  in  virtue  of  natural  right,  independent  powers  of 
self-government,  and  the  preposterous  pretensions  of  an  usurping 
order.  We  are  to  remember  that  by  the  great  institution  of  the 
eldership,  there  was  no  space  of  separation  left  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.  Elder  was  the  name  assigned  to  those  to  whom  we 
have  before  referred,  who  were  chosen  by  and  from  amongst  the 
people  or  congregation,  to  assist  their  minister,  and  to  exercise  with 
him  the  powers  of  discipline.  It  was  the  especial  duty  of  the  Elders, 
as  originally  designed,  to  pray  with  the  sid^, — to  keep  guard  with 
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the  pastor  over  the  character  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  holy 
communion,  and  generally  to  assist  the  teaching  and  exhortation  of 
the  ministry.  These  were  not  less  officers  or  ministers  of  the  Church 
than  the  clergyman  himself,  as  members  of  the  parochial  court. 
They  had  even  jurisdiction  over  him  ;  they  formed  constituent  parts 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  councils ;  and  long  after  the  religious  duties 
originally  assigned  to  the  office  had  become  generally  neglected,  it 
was  under  this  name,  and  in  this  character,  that  all  orders  of  the 
community  were  represented  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church.  Thus, 
in  Scotland,  the  Church  became  a  real  power,  not  a  name  —  not  a 
privileged  order — not  a  priestly  superstition — but  a  tangible,  intel¬ 
ligible  thing — a  living  and  active  community.’ 

We  own,  however,  we  would  much  rather  that  his  Grace 
had  given  us  more  history  and  less  theology.  The  first  would 
have  been  really  interesting,  and  more  conducive  to  the  object 
he  has  in  view  than  his  disquisitions  on  the  last,  —  w’hich  being 
in  itself  one  of  the  deeper  sciences,  is  not  to  be  handled  success¬ 
fully  excepting  by  those  who  have  so  studied  it.  We  should 
like  to  have  had  from  his  Grace’s  pen  a  description  by  one  who 
could  thoroughly  appreciate  them  of  the  social  and  political 
struggles  of  the  early  Reformation.  The  narrative  of  this  part 
of  Sluttish  history  has  been  too  much  left  to  those  opposed 
cither  to  the  principles  of  popular  freedom,  or  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  system ;  and  from  the  colour  thus  cast  over  the  events  of 
this  period,  justice  has  never  yet  been  done  to  the  patriotism 
and  intrepidity  of  the  men  who  brought  about  that  event,  and 
successfully  maintained  it  against  a  lukewarm  aristocracy  and  a 
hostile  Court.  The  popular  impression  is,  that  Knox,  and 
those  who  followed  him,  were  stern,  austere,  and  dreary  bigots; 
with  no  conceptions  wider  than  the  narrowest  and  most  litertd 
views  of  Old  Testament  history  —  chilling  all  the  affections,  and 
blighting  the  graceful  acts  of  life  by  their  severe  and  almost 
savage  moroseness.  The  tears  of  a  Queen  too  fair  for  her  own 
happiness,  and  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  but  corrupt  haunts  of 
the  Popish  monks,  are  with  many  the  principal  memorials  of  the 
character  and  fame  of  the  Scottish  Reformers.  Men  forget  that 
these,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  they  in  any  degree  were 
characteristic  of  the  men  or  of  the  times,  are  but  incidental 
features  in  a  great  picture.  They  are  episodical  in  the  history 
of  a  great  revolution,  of  which  these  so-called  zealots  were  the 
successful  leaders.  Is  it  rational  to  forget,  Avith  such  unmanly 
whinings  over  a  woman’s  beauty,  or  the  ruins  of  an  all  but 
heathen  temple,  the  brave  and  devoted  contest  which  Knox  and 
his  companions,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  waged  for  the 
people,  against  kingly  and  courtly  power?  It  is  very  well 
for  antiquaries  to  lament,  and  semi-Protestants  to  decry,  the 
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events  of  that  time ;  but  the  Scqtch  Reformation  was  not 
merely  a  religious  revolution,  either  in  its  elements  or  its  results. 
The  liberties  of  Scotland  were  founded  on  it ;  and  not  of  Scotland 
only,  but  of  England  also.  But  for  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
Popery  would  most  probably  have  regained  its  sway  in  both 
countries ;  and  the  British  constitution,  only  then  beginning  to 
germinate,  would  probably  have  been  blighted  in  its  spring. 
Nothing  but  the  unbroken  firmness  of  Knox,  individually, 
thwart^  the  intrigues  of  France  and  Spain  for  the  overthrow, 
in  Scotland,  of  the  Huguenot  heresy — which  was  not  less  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  civil  tyrants  than  it  was  to  the  spiritual  desix)ts  of 
Europe.  We  may  read  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  news  of  which  reached  the  Scottish  Reformer  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  and  called  forth  his  last  and  dying  denunciation,  the  fate 
which  was  in  store  for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  our  country, 
from  which  these  men  alone  preserved  her. 

Now,*f  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  instead  of  writing  an  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Essr4y,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  Amoldian  theory 
in  a  constitution  which  he  docs  not,  we  fear,  understand,  had 
given  us,  in  his  manly  and  forcible  style,  a  sketch  of  the  civil 
and  social  history  of  his  country  for  the  period  his  volume  em¬ 
braces,  he  would  have  opened  a  mine  hitherto  very  little  worked 
to  profit,  and  done  a  service  to  his  times  and  to  posterity.  We  take 
leave  still  to  commend  this  task  to  him.  His  industry,  abilities, 
and  enthusiasm  are  good  qualifications  for  it  He  is  thoroughly 
patriotic,  and  thoroughly  Protestant :  and  if  he  will  look  at  the 
period,  without  the  impeding  medium  of  his  crotchet  as  to  the 
balance  of  church  and  civil  power,  he  might  write  the  story  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  in  a  manner  which  would  secure  him  a 
lasting  reputation  in  literature,  such  as  we  fear  his  present  work 
will  hanlly  gain  for  him. 

The  Duke  of  Aigj’ll  is  quite  right  in  holding  that  much  of 
the  civil,  or  rather  the  popular,  element  blended  with  the 
Church  polity  of  Knox  —  that  is  to  say,  that  the  theory  of  the 
Presbyterian  system,  from  which,  in  fact,  the  Episcopal  Estab¬ 
lishment  was  not  at  first  so  distinct  as  is  generally  supposed, 
was  to  vest  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of 
parties  elected  by  the  people — not  however  in  their  capacity  of 
citizens,  but  as  members  of  the  visible  Church.  In  this  popular 
election,  the  authority  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  'had  its  sole  visible  origin.  Pastors 
were  called  by  the  congregation  over  which  they  were  to  pre¬ 
side  ;  and,  without  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  them.  The  power  of  the  Church  Courts,  which  we 
have  already  described,  composed  as  they  were  of  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  powerful  laymen,  had,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
no  lordly  power  over  Christ's  heritaye.  While  in  one  view  they 
w’ere  held  to  be  Christ’s  ambassadors  and  servants,  in  another 
they  were  but  representatives,  holding  delegated  authority  from 
the  Church  itself ;  —  authority  believed,  indeed,  to  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  enjoined  by  Scripture,  but  not  independent  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  used. 

It  was  thus  quite  true  that  the  General  Assembly  wore  as 
much  the  air  of  a  jwlitical  as  of  an  ecclesiastical  body.  ‘  The 
‘  only  circumstance,’  his  Grace  says,  ‘  which  seems  to  have  given 
*  them  any  ecelesiastical  character,  as  that  word  is  commonly 
‘  understood,  or  to  have  distinguished  them  from  the  nature  of 
‘  a  parliament,  was  the  subject  matter  of  their  deliberations.’ 
But  his  Grace  draws  an  erroneous  conclusion  from  the  feature 
he  refers  to.  Knox  never  indulged  in  the  dream  of  a  theocratic 
government,  —  which  seems  to  have  been  the  vision  that  led 
Cromwell  on.  He  never  contemplated  that  the  Church  should 
govern  the  State;  but  as  little  did  he  intend  that  the  civil  pow'er 
should  govern  the  Church.  No  doubt  it  might  come  to  pass,  in 
days  which  he  never  thought  to  sec,  and  in  a  state  of  society  far 
too  improbable  for  his  practical  mind  to  calculate  on,  that  when 
every  man  was  at  once  a  member  of  the  true  Church,  as  well  as 
a  citizen  of  the  community,  the  actual  exercise  of  church  and 
civil  power  might  come  into  the  same  hands.  But  no  fallacy 
can  be  more  palpable  than  to  suppose  that,  even  in  such  a  state, 
civil  and  church  power  would  be  necessarily  identical,  or  that  it 
formed  any  part  of  the  early  Presbyterian  polity  to  consider 
them  so.  The  view  the  early  Reformers  took  of  both  matters 
was  a  very  simple  one,  very  little  perplexed  with  subtleties,  and 
suited  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  times.  The  divine  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  they  held  to  consist  of  all  the  faithful,  in  the 
general  sense,  —  and  of  all  believers  in  any  given  country  or 
nation,  in  the  more  particular  acceptation.  They  held  that  this 
community  was  authorised,  by  Scripture  warrant,  to  govern  its 
own  members,  to  enforce  order,  and  to  appoint  office-bearers,  for 
the  administration  of  ordinances  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 
And  they  held  that  the  system  of  equality  among  the  clergy  w'as 
more  consonant  to  the  apostolic  example  and  injunctions  than 
any  other  form  of  Church  policy.  While  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
therefore,  claimed  nothing  for  its  office-bearers,  as  for  a  separate 
caste  or  privileged  order,  it  yet,  at  the  same  time,  held  strongly 
that  this  system  of  Church  order,  being  in  accordance  with 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  had  his  direct  sanction  and  blessing ; 
that  the  office-bearers  so  appointed  held  rule  in  the  Church  by 
Divine  authority,  and  dispensed  ordinances  which  receive  effect 
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through  Divine  influence :  —  a  conclusion  clearly  and  necessa¬ 
rily  deducible  from  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  existence  of  their  office,  was  believed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  Scripture. 

Within  this  community  the  civil  power  obviously  could  have 
no  standing  or  rule.  Kings  and  princes,  in  the  theory  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  were  but  fellow  members  of  the  same  divine  community, 
capable  of  acquiring  rule  within  it  in  the  same  way  as,  but  in 
no  other  way  than,  the  humblest  of  the  flock.  There  were, 
however,  duties  connected  with  the  Church  which  were  held  to  be 
incumbent  on  the  civil  magistrate.  These  were  not  privileges, 
but  duties  ;  —  a  distinction  which  his  Grace  of  Argyll  overlooks. 
The  civil  magistrate  was  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  maintain 
and  support  the  true  Church  —  not  that  the  magistrate  was 
entitled  to  decide  for  any  one  which  was  the  true  Church  — 
but  that  his  duty,  as  the  secular  arm,  was  to  protect  the  Church 
which  was  the  true  one ;  the  truth  of  it  being  a  certain  fact, 
depending,  not  on  man’s  opinion,  but  on  God’s  Word.  This  is 
sometimes  represented  as  mere  bigotry,  claiming  for  one  side 
what  is  denied  to  the  other.  That  it  too  often  leads  to  such 
results  is  true ;  but  abstractly,  the  view  itself  is  not  illogical. 
The  reasoning  is  this :  Man  may  be  fallible  in  his  judgment,  but 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  religion  is  a  certmn  fact,  whether 
he  can  discover  it  or  no.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  especially 
of  every  government,  to  promote  truth ;  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
the  duty  of  any  government  to  promote  error,  even  though  they 
think  it  truth.  Error  may  be  practically  supported,  conscienti¬ 
ously  and  ignorantly — but  it  never  can  be  the  duty  of  any  one 
to  promote  it.  This  is  the  plain  principle  on  which  Knox  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  second  and  assist  the  childhood 
of  Presbytery.  He  assumed,  no  doubt,  as  propositions  too  plain 
for  dispute,  that  Popery  was  error,  and  the  Reformed  religion 
truth ;  and  from  that  fact,  as  a  postulate,  he  deduced  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  bound  to  protect  the  true 
Church  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  to  prevent,  by  a 
strong  hand,  the  teaching  and  spread  of  error. 

Our  noble  author  appears,  in  the  work  before  us,  quite  to 
have  lost  sight  of  this, — which  is  the  real  view  on  which  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  held  the  duties  of  the 
civil  power  to  be  based.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  the  days 
of  Knox,  when  from  one  week  to  the  next,  men  could  not  be 
confident  that  they  might  not  pass  from  their  pulpit  to  a  prison 
for  life,  the  Reformers  were  more  careful  to  enlarge  on  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect  the  truth,  than  on  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  declare  it  They  had  not  at  that  time  seen,  in 
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the  precocious  yet  promising  boy,  who  even  then  stammered 
Latin  with  George  Buchanan,  that  sage  and  oracular  defender 
of  the  faith,  whose  kingcraft  revolutionised  England,  and  whose 
theological  lore  upset  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  succeeding 
century.  Protection  and  recognition  were  what  they  then 
wanted ;  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  with  the  intrinsic 
matters  of  the  Church,  was  not  the  evil  nor  the  topic  of  the  day. 
But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  concludes  very  hastily  from  this,  that 
Knox  held  that  the  civil  power  had  a  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  a 
right,  in  short,  to  deliberate  tcith  the  Church  and  for  the  Church 
in  spiritual  matters.  But  he  will  search  in  vain,  in  the  early 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  any  such  opinion.  All  the  passages 
he  founds  on  assume  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular 
tenets  have  been  already  clearly  and  definitely  fixed  by  lawful 
authority;  and  they  only  assert  what  we  suppose  succeeding 
Presbyterians  have  always  asserted,  the  obligation  of  civil  rulers 
to  promote  and  protect  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Knox  carried  the  principle  in  question 
farther  in  practice  than  probably  his  successors  found  it  right  or 
safe  to  do.  In  particular,  he  stretched  the  obligation  of  the  civil 
power  to  suppress  error,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  just  toleration. 
But  toleration  was  not  a  virtue,  or  a  sentiment  of  the  times,  on 
any  side ;  it  was  many  long  years  before  that  great  and  bene¬ 
ficent  principle  was  acknowledged  by  men  in  power,  even  in  its 
slenderest  aspect ;  and  many  more  before  statesmen  of  all  sides 
bowed  down  before  it.  In  short,  the  ideas  and  opinions  of 
men  on  the  subject  of  toleration  were  too  much  based  then,  as 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  present  day,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  and  when  it  was  thought  politic  or 
convenient  to  use  the  civil  swonl  for  the  suppression  of  an  ob¬ 
noxious  creed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  texts  which 
were  supposed  to  sanction  the  use  of  it.  This  characteristic  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  times ;  and  it  was  quite  as  much  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  as  of  Presbytery, — nay,  the  latter 
was  by  far  the  most  merciful  of  the  three.  But  in  truth,  as 
society  was  then  composed,  toleration  was  neither  easy  nor  safe. 
Vigilance  night  and  day  was  required  to  keep  the  sacred  flame  of 
the  Reformation  alive.  Its  foes  watched  for  the  halting,  and 
literally  thirsted  for  the  blood,  of  its  supporters.  Continental 
emissaries  swarmed  round  the  court,  corrupting  the  sources  of 
power,  administration,  and  justice,  and  waiting  for  any  oppor¬ 
tunity,  however  slight,  and  by  any  step,  however  noiseless  and 
invisible,  to  advance  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romish  faith.  Nothing  but  the  weekly,  or  almost  diurnal 
thunders  of  the  great  reformer,  echoed  as  they  were  by  the 
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low  but  deep  voices  of  the  people,  kept  Queen  and  Court  from 
openly  adopting  the  religion  they  were  well  known  to  favour, — 
an  event  which  necessarily  im]>lied  the  ruin  of  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  death  or  imprisonment  to  the  leaders  of  it. 
Ko  toleration  certainly  was  professed  on  that  side ;  and  none  was 
expected  from  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  quarter  to  an  internecine 
foe;  and  although  unquestionably  the  Reformers  of  Scotland 
earned  the  intolerance  of  the  age  far  beyond  the  limits  which 
modern  liberality  can  approve,  we  doubt  if  this  was  among  the 
black  catalogue  of  the  demerits  with  which  they  were  so  plen¬ 
tifully  charged  during  their  lives.  It  was  the  vice  of  the  J^e ; 
and  one  not  wholly  purged  from  their  successors  at  this  day, 
who  in  struggling  for  ascendency  have  not  the  excuse  that  they 
struggle  also  for  existence. 

Time,  however,  passed  on.  The  fears  of  Popery  subsided ; 
and  fresh  and  new  dangers  beg:in  to  assail  the  nascent  Church. 
To  their  misfortune,  the  Scotch  were  cursed  with  a  learned 
king ;  a  king  rash  without  manliness,  arrogant  without  firmness, 
and  clever  without  sense.  The  wolf  without  had  been  scared ; 
but  the  flock  were  in  danger  of  Iwjing  grievously  fleeced  by 
their  self-appointed  shepherd.  The  protection  of  the  civil 
power  promised  to  be  as  dangerous  as  its  hostility.  Full  of 
i)igh  notions  of  his  kingly  supremacy,  and  vain  of  his  theolo¬ 
gical  knowledge,  James  applied  himself  to  unite  the  offices  of 
Head  both  of  church  and  state,  —  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
asserting  his  prerogative  in  both.  Knox  was  dead  before  this 
second  contest  began.  But  he  was  not  without  a  successor,  the 
description  of  whom  is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  volume 
before  us. 


‘  Such  was  the  state  of  men’s  minds  in  Scotland,  when,  in  July, 
1574,  one  who,  ten  years  before,  had  left  Scotland  as  a  youth  desirous 
of  completing  his  education,  returned  to  his  native  country  a  learned 
and  already  a  celebrated  man.  The  Scottish  Presbyterian  clergy  of 
the  present  day  are  not  generally  men  remarkable  for  extensive 
learning,  and  still  less  for  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  was 
different  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  intense 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  new  ideas,  —  the  desire 
of  knowledge,  and  the  paramount  interest  of  religious  movements, 
produced  at  that  time  the  closest  intercourse  between  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Europe.  The  communion  of  mind  with  mind  was  quick  and 
powerful,  —  more  than  we  can  well  conceive,  for  whom  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  physical  science  have  not  done  more  than  was  effected  by 
those  strong  incitements.  The  young  man  who  had  left  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Andrews  in  1564,  from  a  craving  after  knowledge  which 
the  courses  of  that  institution  were  insufficient  to  satisfy,  had  since 
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of  the  time,  and  had,  besides,  become  acquainted  with  the  world  and 
human  cliaracter  in  the  most  varied  and  instructive  forms.  For  two 
years  he  had  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  then  much  frequented 
by  students  from  all  parts  of  Kuru[»e,  and  having  professors  among 
wliom  the  Reformed  religion  had  made  considerable  progress.  There 
he  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  the  progress  of  the  great 
Catholic  reaction,  and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  In 
1566,  he  had  repaired  to  the  University  of  Poictiers,  in  which  the 
fame  of  his  acquirements  immediately  procured  for  him  a  high  olhcial 
place,  which  he  continued  ibr  three  years  to  occupy.  But  by  this 
time  the  League  had  begun  its  more  active  operations,  and  the 
Cahtolics  and  Reformed  of  Fi'ancc  were  disputing  their  opinions  in 
the  field.  The  siege  of  Poictiers,  by  Admiral  Coligni,  and  the  danger 
he  incurred  from  his  own  opinions,  induced  him  to  take  refuge  in 
Geneva ;  and  there  he  had  lived  in  constant  intercourse  with  all  the 
liiarned  and  celebrated  men  who  taught  in  or  frequented  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  republic. 

‘  The  society  to  be  met  with  at  Geneva  was  at  that  time,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  before,  one  of  no  common  interest.  From  the 
first  moment  that  persecution  had  begun  its  work,  that  city,  with 
some  of  the  other  towns  of  Switzerland,  had  been  the  refuge  of  the 
proscribed  of  £uro|)e.  Her  streets  and  shores  were  thronged  by  men 
who  had  been  chief  actors  in  some  of  the  most  remai'kable  scenes  of 
the  world’s  history.  Tliere  w’ere  there  those  w’ho,  in  the  heart  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  had  been  reached  by  the  light  tvhich  the  Inquisition 
so  i'atally,  so  diabolically,  quenched ;  men  who,  in  reference  to  their 
own  countries,  were  as  “  the  gleaning  of  grapes  when  the  vintage  is 
“  done,”  and  w’ith  whose  exile  the  sceptre  departed  from  the  one,  and 
the  revival  of  national  life  was  postponed  (how  long?)  amongst  the 
other,  people.  There  were  there  those  who,  in  the  Convent  of  San 
Isidro,  under  the  walls  of  Seville,  had  heard  and  accepted  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed,  and  from  the  leaven  of  whose  new  con¬ 
victions  there  had  been  promised  that  even  the  monks  of  Spain 
would  have  been  blessings  to  their  country.  There  were  there  those 
who,  from  almost  evttry  academy  and  city  of  Italy,  had  gathered 
round  Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  had  enjoy^  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  her  society,  the  converse  of  awakened  mind.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  others,  the  interest  of  whose  character  was  not 
dependent  only  on  their  new  beliefs.  There  were  there  the  honoured 
guests  or  cherished  teachers  of  that  City  State — some  of  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  time,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  science  and 
philosophy.  It  was  as  a  great  focus  of  the  mental  world ;  to  which 
every  month,  every  week,  almost  every  day  was  bringing  some  new 
visit  from  some  distinguished  name.  There  was  therefore  large  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  gathered  from  that  narrow  spot.  The  history  of 
almost  each  individual  there  was  connected,  more  or  less,  with  the 
deepest  interests  of  the  day;  each  had  his  own  narrative  to  give  of 
when  and  how  he  had  been  awakenetl  to  the  sense  of  truths,  wdiich 
the  tramp  of  ages  had  been  treading  deeper  and  deeper  under  foot ; 
whilst  not  a  few  could  also  add  to  graver  matters,  the  stirring  in- 
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cidents  of  personal  adventures,  could  tell  how  narrowly  they  had 
escaped  the  horrid  deaths  to  which  their  friends  or  relatives  had 
fallen  victims,  the  fires  of  Seville,  or  the  canals  of  Venice. 

Such  was  the  society — and  most  powerful  was  its  influence,  not  on 
him  only,  but  through  him  upon  his  countiymen — of  which  our  young 
Scotchman  had  now  become  a  member.  And  in  this  society  he  soon 
took  a  distinguished  place.  He  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Beza, 
and  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  was  still  farther  widened  by  the 
dreadful  events  of  St.  Bartholome^v’s  Eve.  Through  the  Passes  of 
the  Jura,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  fugitives  came  flocking 
into  the  city  of  the  Reformed,  secure  of  shelter  and  encouragement 
by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Leman  Lake.  In  this  crowded  intellectual 
company,  thought  was  as  free  as  the  winds  which  flew  over  them 
from  the  glaciers  of  Mount  Blanc ;  and  the  horrid  scenes,  from  which 
many  had  just  escaped,  increased  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
sought  out  and  discussed  the  principles  of  mental  freedom,  and  of 
civil  liberty.  Bold,  earnest,  and  acute,  the  young  Scotchman  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  sentiments  which  circulated  there ;  and  employed 
all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  elegance  of  his  scholarship  to 
express  them,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  principles  and  his 
character  are,  in  this  point  of  view,  sufficiently  indicated  in  a  short 
Latin  epigram  on  the  state  of  France  at  that  time : — 

Ad  libertatem  quid  obest  tibi,  Gallia  ?  Vis,  fraus, 

Et  lupus  et  lupa,  cum  sanguineis  catulis. 

Ad  libertatem  quid  adest  tibi,  Gallia?  Jus,  fas, 

Mensque  manusque  virum.  Nunc  quid  abest  ?  Animus. 

Such  was  the  man,  such  the  powers  and  disposition  of  his  mind,  who 
returned  to  his  native  country  at  the  critical  time  we  have  above 
described,  and  was  destined  to  exercise  the  most  commanding  in* 
fluence  on  its  future  history.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was  fully 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  John  Knox  in  the  arrival  of  Andrew 
Melville.’  (P.72,  73.) 

Like  his  great  predecessor,  Melville  maintained  a  long  and 
varying  contest  —  and  against  different  antagonists  from  those 
whom  Knox  had  struggled  with  —  and  ultimately  conquered. 
The  times  were  much  changed, — Popery  was  out  of  fashion, 
the  monarch  himself  claiming  the  distinction  of  being  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  battle  now  was  between 
Prelacy  and  Presbytery;  or,  rather,  between  excluding  and 
admitting  the  interference  of  the  king  and  council  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Church.  For  although  on  the  side  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  combat  was  maintained  with  theological  weapons, 
it  had  very  little  of  this  character  on  the  other.  It  was  a  mere 
contest  for  power.  James  was  despotic  as  well  as  pedantic; 
and  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  spiritual  inde]>cndence  interfered 
both  with  his  abstract  notions,  and  his  desired  exercise  of  kingly 
authority. 
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Temporary  success  attended  the  exertions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians;  and  the  statute  of  1592  was  passed  —  which  has  been 
called  the  Charter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  quote  the 
Duke’s  account  of  the  passing  of  this  celebrated  act,  which  truly 
describes  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enacted  —  and 
involves  at  the  same  time  some  results  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  quite  apparent  to  our  author  himself :  — 

‘  But  the  dreadful  consequences  of  long  oppression  upon  the  powers 
of  popular  sentiment  were  not  at  this  time  to  be  yet  fully  shown  ;  the 
childish  levity  and  pliability  of  James’s  nature  avoided  the  tremendous 
penalties  which  were  to  fall  upon  the  far  higher  character  and  more 
earnest  mind  of  hjs  unfortunate  and  misguided  son.  With  no  incon¬ 
siderable  talents,  and  enormous  vanity,  James  was,  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life,  the  creature  of  passion  and  of  impulse.  The  same 
monarch  who,  in  1584,  had  embodied  in  acts  of  parliament  his  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  principles  of  Presbytery,  was  now  ready,  in  1592,  to  sign 
and  sanction  statutes  which  declared  those  principles  to  be  founded  on 
divine  authority.  But  he  had  been  angry  and  thwarted  then ;  he 
was  in  high  good  humour  now.  He  had  but  lately  returned  from 
Denmark,  whence  he  had  brought  his  bride,  and  where  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  his  time  in  all  the  varied  pursuits  of  his  clever  and  unstable 
mind.  The  hawks  and  hounds  of  Scotland  had  been  exchanged  for 
those  of  Denmark ;  his  battles  with  Andrew  Melville  on  the  polity  of 
the  Church,  for  disputes  with  foreign  divines  on  Predestination  and 
Free  Will;  and  his  translating  of  psalms  with  George  Buchanan,  for 
discussions  on  astronomy  with  Tycho  Brahe.  Now,  when  he  was 
again  at  home,  all  things  wore  an  unusually  smiling  aspect.  The 
Church  was  rejoicing  in  the  frustration  of  some  Catholic  intrigues, 
and  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  full  re-establishment  of  her 
popular  system.  Ministers  of  strong  Presbyterian  opinions  were  the 
favourite  chaplains  of  the  king  ;  and  the  brethren  of  Andrew  Melville 
conducted  the  ceremony  of  the  young  queen’s  anointment  and  conse¬ 
cration.  The  prelates  w'ere  left  to  languish  under  the  censures  of  the 
Assembly,  and  James  had  annexed  the  great  temporalities  to  the 
crown.  Nor  did  the  good  humour  of  this  monarch  (whom  Scottish 
“  Churchmen  ”  have  represented  as  devoutly  labouring  to  secure  for 
his  fanatic  people  the  blessings  of  apostolical  succession)  confine  itself 
to  such  interested  measures  as  this.  He  harangued  alternately  the 
people  and  the  General  Assembly ;  eulogised  the  Presbyterian  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church ;  blessed  God  he  had  been  born  a  king  in 
one  so  pure  ;  stigmatised  the  English  service  as  an  “  ill  said  mass,” 
minus  only  the  elevation  of  the  Host ;  and  charged  all  the  office¬ 
bearers  whom  he  addressed  to  “  stand  by  their  purity.”  More  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  were  also  added.  The  whole  system  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  as  laid  down  in  the  second  book  of  Discipline,  was 
embodied  in  a  series  of  acts  of  parliament,  which,  to  this  day,  are 
those  on  which  the  Northern  Establishment  is  founded.’  (P.  85.) 

By  this  act  the  polity  of  the  ‘  Second  Book  of  Discipline,’ 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1587,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  which  was  compiled  by  ^lelville,  was  sub¬ 
stantially  recognised ;  and  sanction  was  given  to  most  of  the 
claims  of  the  Church — the  matter  of  the  admission  of  ministers 
to  benefices,  however,  being  regulated  in  words  so  oracular,  as 
to  leave  unadjusted  a  controversy  which  had  even  then  com¬ 
menced  between  the  Church  and  the  patrons,  and  which  was 
not  destined  to  be  accommodated  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterwards.  The  statute  is  still  law.  The  scene  of  many  a 
fierce  polemical  encounter,  the  fruitful  theme  of  construction 
and  debate,  it  remains  to  this  day  like  an  ancient  battle-ground, 
where  the  corn  still  grows,  and  the  trees  put  out  their  foliage, 
while  many  a  noble  heart  lies  buried  beneath,  and  the  plough 
ever  and  anon  turns  up  the  weapons  of  former  warfare. 

Passing  for  the  present  his  Grace’s  remarks  on  this  statute, 
we  follow  his  rapid  steps  through  his  outline  of  the  events  of 
the  succeeding  fifty  years.  It  is  slight,  of  course,  not  assuming, 
and  not  deserving,  the  name  of  history;  but  very  bold  and 
picturesque.  He  shows  how  the  vacillating  and  hollow  monarch 
began  almost  immediately  to  undermine  the  constitution  he  had 
thus  solemnly  recognised, —  how  Episcopacy,  by  stealthy  steps, 
again  made  its  way,  first  to  favour,  then  to  sanction,  and  Lastly 
into  the  very  cam[)  of  Presbyterj'  itself,  —  how  Melville  and  his 
friends  were  driven  to  prison  and  to  exile, —  and  how,  on  the 
setting  of  that  ‘  bright  occidental  star,’  which  h.ad  shone  over 
England  with  the  lustre  rather  of  Mars  than  of  Dian’s  p.ale  orb, 
the  northern  light  of  the  Stuarts  dawned  in  England,  and  James 
and  his  courtiers  trooped  southward,  to  lay  the  foundation,  on  a 
larger  scale,  of  that  system  of  dissimulation  and  arbitrary 
power,  by  which,  for  the  time,  he  had  virtually  extinguished 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Then  came  the  great  crash: — the  first  great  constitutional 
convulsion  which  Western  Europe  had  beheld,  the  first  of  those 
great  and  fearful  lessons  which  seem  to  herald  the  political  re¬ 
generation  of  a  people.  By  this  time  Melville  was  gone ;  but 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  found  a  successor  to  its  two  great 
champions,  in  Alexander  Henderson — a  man  whose  name  is  less 
known  than  those  of  the  others,  but  who  in  times  not  less  trying 
than  those  they  lived  in,  showed  himself  not  unworthy  of  the 
inheritance.  His  entrance  on  the  scene  of  public  controversy 
is  thus  described  by  our  author.  It  occurred  at  the  time  that 
Laud  and  his  associates  made  the  endeavour  to  bring  the  Scot¬ 
tish  episcopal  service  up  to  what  would  now  be  termed  the 
Anglo-Catholic  standard ;  with  wliat  success  and  results  is  but 
too  well  known  ; — 

,  *  That  minister  had  already  passed  through  a  somewhat  remarkable 
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career ;  and  had  now  reached  an  age  when  we  are  generally  nearer 
the  end  than  the  commencement,  of  the  more  active  scenes  of  life. 
At  the  age  of  tifty-four  he  was  only  about  to  enter  on  the  course 
which  was  about  to  connect  for  ever  the  name  of  Alexander  Hen¬ 
derson  with  the  most  remarkable  events  of  his  time  and  country. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  known  —  well  known  —  before.  In  early  life 
he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Gladstanes,  then  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  had  been  presented  by  him  to  the  parish  of  which  he 
was  still  the  minister.  The  client  of  a  most  obnoxious  prelate,  and 
the  avow'ed  champion  of  a  cause  opposed  to  all  the  liberties  and 
opinions  of  his  countrymen,  Henderson  was  appointed  pastor  of  a 
dock,  who  rose,  in  open  violence,  to  resist  his  settlement.  The  very 
ordination  service  was  performed  in  a  church  with  closed  doors  ;  and 
Henderson  himself  had  to  effect  his  entrance  by  a  window.  He  was, 
as  among  his  people,  an  hireling  and  a  stranger.  A  few  years  passed 
on,  and  we  find  him  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  took  every 
opportunity,  and  used  every  exertion,  which  circumstances  admitted, 
in  opposing  the  farther  innovations  of  the  new  primate,  Spottiswoode. 
How  came  this  change  to  be  effected  ?  How  came  the  client  of 
Gladstanes,  and  the  champion  of  prelacy,  to  be  the  deposer  of  Spot¬ 
tiswoode,  and  the  author  of  the  Covenant  ?  Various  causes  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  prepared  the  way.  He  had  contracted  a  friendship  for 
one  or  two  leading  Presbyterian  ministers ;  his  patron  Gladstanes 
died  ;  and  the  innovations  of  the  new  primate  involved  new  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  even,  as  it  appeared  to  many,  new  doctrines.  All  these 
things,  we  arc  told,  tended  to  alter  the  direction  of  his  mind.  But 
of  the  moment  of  final  change,  an  account,  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  times,  has  been  given  to  us.  At  an  administration  of  the  com¬ 
munion  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  a  celebrated  leader  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  brethren  was  expected  to  officiate.  There  wei’e  none  who  had 
not  heard  of  Bruce,  the  minister  of  Kinnaird.  He  was  then  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  had  enjoyed 
great  influence  at  the  Court  of  James,  before  his  accession  to  the 
English  Crown ;  and  his  pulpit  addresses  were  said  to  have  the 
power  of  leaving  solemn  impressions  on  his  audience.  Henderson 
went  to  hear  him  ;  and  the  first  words  uttered  —  uttered  with  a  slow 
and  solemn  emphasis  —  pierced  the  minister  of  Lenchars  to  the  soul : 
“  He  that  cometh  not  in  by  the  door,  but  climbeth  up  some  other 
“  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.”  Henderson  left  the  church 
a  changed,  or,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  a 
“  converted  ”  man.  Thenceforward,  to  the  moment  when  we  first 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  he  was  ever  foremost 
amongst  those  who  reviled,  as  well  openly  as  in  secret,  the  system 
imposed  by  Charles  I. 

‘  The  consequences  of  Henderson’s  protest  in  the  presbytery  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  placed  him  almost  immediately  at  the  head  of  his  country 
and  his  church,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  which 
history  records.  The  events  which  followed  can  hardly  be  told  more 
rapidly  than  they  occurred.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  August  that  the 
mandate  of  that  Archbishop  was  issued ;  it  must  have  been  about  the 
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middle  of  the  month  that  Henderson  announced  his  determination  to 
resist;  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  we  find  him,  pressed  by  a 
more  formal  charge  from  the  Bishops,  by  a  messenger-at-arms,  laying 
before  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  a  ])etition  or  remonstrance,  in 
W'hich  the  grand  objection  was  at  once  boldly  taken,  —  that  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Book  was  imposed  by  unconstitutional  authority,  —  that  neither 
the  Parliament  nor  the  General  Assembly  had  been  consulted  in  the 
matter,  —  that  these  were  the  only  bodies  which  could  legally  govern 
the  church  and  country,  —  and  that  the  people  were  averse,  and  did 
not  wish  to  change  their  worship.  In  this  petition  Henderson  was 
joined  by  several  ministers,  who  had  repaired  to  Edinburgh  under  * 
the  same  necessity.  Already  was  the  standard  he  had  raised  gather¬ 
ing  supporters  round  it  ;  and  Henderson  was  aware  that,  for  every 
one  who  openly  appeared,  there  were  thousands  who  still  lay  con¬ 
cealed.  Sympathy  was  extending  in  every  class  and  rank ;  it  was 
present  even  at  the  Council  Board.  The  Bishops  were  out-voted ; 
the  petition  was  in  part  sustained ;  the  order  for  using  the  liturgy  was 
suspended  until  farther  orders  from  the  King,  and  the  remonstrant 
brethren  were  dismissed  with  a  promise,  that  by  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  they  should  receive  their  answer.’  (P.  117,  118.) 

Before  his  Grace  of  Argyll  begins  to  write  history,  properly 
so  called,  he  must  study  accuracy  a  little  more.  The  passage 
we  have  just  quoted  contains  an  error,  slight  perhaps  in  itself, 
but  one  which  betrays  no  very  deep  acquaintance  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  time.  Bruce,  whom  he  mentions  here,  was  a  very 
remarkable  man  in  many  respects,  but  he  was  not  minister  of 
Kinnaird — he  was  a  minister  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  proprietor 
of  the  Estate  of  Kinnaird,  in  a  totally  different  part  of  the 
country  from  the  parish  of  that  name.  He  had  been  called 
to  the  bar  of  Scotland,  and  had  practised  there ;  but  feeling  an 
inward  impulse  to  the  Church,  as  he  said,  he  quitted  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most  effective  preachers 
of  the  day.  His  Grace  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  another  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  Bruce,  namely,  that  he  for  many 
years  served  a  cure  without  ordination ;  a  fact  which  ultimately 
raised  a  long  and  singular  controversy,  which  ended  in  his  very 
unwillingly  submitting  to  the  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of 
hands. 

The  period  of  Scotland’s  history  between  1639  and  1660 
is  interesting  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;  as  it  was 
during  that  period  that  the  polity  and  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  were  matured  into  the  shape  and  body  which  it 
assumed  permanently  at  the  Revolution.  But  Ave  agree  with 
our  author,  though  on  different  grounds,  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  the  wars  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  They  make,  we  own,  rather  a  pitiful  figure  in  that  bold 
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landscape.  We*  cannot,  however,  concur  with  his  Grace  in 
thinking  that  this  arose  in  any  degree  from  their  dogmas  on 
church  government,  or  their  views  on  the  ‘  Headship  of  Christ.’ 
The  real  source  of  their  timid  and  vacillating  proceedings  was 
the  leaven  of  Jacobite  feeling,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  which 
was  still  strong  in  Scotland.  The  dethronement  of  a  monarch 
—  a  native  of  Scotland — a  Stuart  —  a  scion  of  their  own  kingly 
house,  was  an  idea  too  startling  for  the  feudal  loyalty  of  their 
nature.  Even  the  most  fanatical  views  of  their  persuasion 
taught  them  nothing  hostile,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  that  was 
favourable  to  monarchy :  and  their  attachment  to  their  hereditary 
prince,  notwithstanding  all  they  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  in¬ 
fused  irresolution  into  their  councils,  and  weakness  into  their 
actions.  Cromwell  certainly  beat  them  thoroughly  at  their  own 
weapons ;  when  having,  as  he  said,  a  few  minutes  to  spare  from 
his  great  northern  campaign,  he  sat  coolly  down  under  the  guns 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  write  as  clear,  distinct,  and  intelligent 
a  dissertation  on  church  government  to  the  beleaguered  minis¬ 
ters,  as  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  Calvin. 

They  paid  dearly,  however,  for  their  indecision.  Their  cove¬ 
nanting  king  —  the  profligate,  cruel,  and  careless  Charles  II.  — 
scourged  them  with  scorpions.  The  tale  is  too  well  known,  and 
has  been  told  too  well,  to  bear  to  be  dwelt  on ;  yet  we  doubt 
whether,  with  the  gay  romantic  air  which  novelists  have  thrown 
over  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  ridicule  attached  to  the  Scriptural 
phrases  and  nasal  intonation  of  the  Covenanters,  historic  justice 
lias  ever  been  done  to  the  proceedings  of  those  times.  Nothing 
certainly  was  ever  more  basely  cruel  in  all  the  history  of  into¬ 
lerance,  than  the  fearful  acts  of  those  dismal  days  of  torture.  It 
is  in  vain  to  say  that  Presbyterians,  when  triumphant,  would 
have  done  the  same.  When  they  were  triumphant,  they  did 
not.  But  the  persecutions  of  Charles  w'ere  not  religious.  They 
were  political.  The  cruelties  of  Lauderdale  were  no  autos-da-fe. 
Faith  had  no  connexion  with  them.  They  were  the  mere 
wanton  ebullitions  of  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  temper.  But, 
like  all  tyranny,  the  oppression  of  that  time  ploughed  deep, 
and  cast  w'ide  the  seed  which  in  after  days  blossomed  and 
brought  forth.  The  memory  of  those  days  of  the  hill-side  is 
yet  green  among  our  countrymen ;  and  the  persecution  which 
led  them  to  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Brig,  inspired,  perhaps, 
the  first  real  sentiments  of  national  and  personal  freedom  which, 
as  a  people,  our  countrymen  ever  conceived. 

Here  his  Grace  ends  for  the  present  his  essay  on  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  of  Scotland.  He  leaves  the  Church  within  the 
smooth  waters  of  1688,  safe  from  those  fearful  breakers  through 
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which,  with  such  difficulty,  her  hardy  vessel  Ijpd  been  steered. 
The  muse  of  History  lays  down  her  pen  and  is  succeeded  by 
another  grim  sister,  unknown  to  Helicon,  who  presides  over 
Ecclesiastical  Controversy.  In  a  word,  the  Duke  turns,  and  we 
for  a  very  little  must  turn  with  him,  from  the  ‘  History  of  Scot- 
‘  land  ’  to  ‘  Presbytery  Examined.’ 

If  the  central  point  in  which  truth  is  placed  be  that  which  is 
equally  remote  from  all  other  opinions,  we  think  his  Grace  has 
reason  to  bo  proud  of  his  position.  Ever  since  his  book  came 
out,  he  has  become  a  sort  of  target  for  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical 
missiles,  —  or  he  resembles,  perhaps,  the  figure  in  the  tilting- 
yard,  at  which  champions  practised  with  the  lance,  and  which 
bestowed  a  good  sound  blow  on  the  bungling  knight.  The  Duke 
has  already  swung  round  with  effect  on  some  of  his  assailants. 
But  all  have  had  a  run  at  him.  Church  of  Englandism  has  broken 
a  good-humoured  lance  with  him — not  caring  much,  apparently, 
to  put  on  her  swiftest  pace,  or  to  try  on  him  her  best  tenjpered 
steel.  Scottish  Episcopacy,  angry  in  proportion  to  her  weak¬ 
ness,  lias  made  a  headlong  rush  at  the  obnoxious  heretic,  and 
has  received  a  smart  buffet  in  return.  Honest  Andrew  Gray, 
of  Perth,  whose  catechism  is  so  unceremoniously  treated  by  his 
Grace,  though  at  first  disarmctl  by  the  associations  connected 
with  the  name  of  Argyll,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  book, 
has  at  last  wielded  his  F ree-Church  sledge  hammer,  with  all  the 
energy  of  Harry  of  the  Wynd.  His  Grace  has  quite  enough 
on  his  hands,  without  our  adding  to  the  number  of  his  as¬ 
sailants. 

Yet  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  duty  as  reviewers,  allow  the 
controversial  part  of  the  volume  to  pass  altogether  without  re¬ 
mark  ;  beeause,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the  language,  and 
the  acuteness  and  vigour  of  the  thoughts,  it  is  not  a  deep  and  is 
rather  a  presumptuous  performance.  If  our  author  had  confined 
himself  to  the  less  ambitious,  but  useful,  and  in  some  degree  ne¬ 
cessary  task,  of  pointing  out  how  apt  Church  denominations  of 
all  persuasions  are  to  arrogate  exclusive  powers,  and  launch  their 
intolerant  thunders  at  all  who  differ  from  them ;  —  if  he  had 
directed  his  condemnation  against  the  too  prevalent  habit  in  our 
own  day,  of  raising  minor  points  of  difference  into  vital  ques¬ 
tions,  and  confounding  the  great  with  the  lesser  artieles,  whether 
of  faith  or  practiee ;  —  if  he  had  merely  rebuked  the  too  frequent 
or  too  promiscuous,  and  undiscriminating  use  of  Scripture  quo¬ 
tation,  to  rule  points  which  they  do  not,  and  never  were  meant 
to  decide,  he  would  have  pointed  his  historical  sketch  with  a  plain 
and  useful  moral.  This  duty  he  has  eertainly  performed,  and  per¬ 
formed  it  with  ability.  *  But  if,  not  eontent  with  this  humbler 
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walk,  our  author  will  aspire  to  tread  the  more  subtle  labyrinths 
of  disputation,  and  walk  side  by  side  with  the  great  masters  of 
controversial  theology,  he  cannot  complain  that  he  is  tried  by  a 
higher  standard.  And,  tried  by  that  standanl,  we  fear  he  will  be 
found  very  far  below  the  required  dimensions.  He  is  but  on  the 
threshold  of  controversies  which  he  thinks  he  is  master  of.  He 
has  but  turned  a  spadeful  of  earth,  while  he  thinks  himself  deep 
in  the  mine.  "While  reading  his  confident  censures,  and  as  con¬ 
fident  approbation  of  this  or  that  subject  of  controversy,  we 
were  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  Martin  in  Dryden’s  ‘  Hind  and 
‘  the  Panther,’  who 

‘  Often  quoted  canon  laws,  and  code 
And  fathers — which  he  never  understood, 

—  But  little  learning  needs  —  in  noble  blood!' 

The  theory  which  the  Duke  is  anxious  to  demonstrate,  is  one 
which  wc  find  it  very  difficult  to  put  into  words ;  and  of  which 
we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  a  very  clear  conception  himself. 
He  wishes  to  show  that  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  still  maintained  by  the  Free  Church,  to  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters,  free  of  the  control  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  is  a  dogma  engrafted  on  the  Church  as  esta¬ 
blished  by  Knox ;  without  Scripture  authority,  unfounded  in 
itself,  and  pernicious  in  its  results.  He  is  also  very  angry  with 
the  Free  Church,  because  they  quote  texts  of  Scripture  to 
prove  things  which  he  thinks  they  do  not  prove.  And  he  is 
very  angry  with  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  because  they  read 
history  backwards,  and  will  see  nothing  in  it  except  what  suits 
their  Scottish  Ej)iscopal  theories.  This  is  an  accurate  summary, 
we  think,  of  the  result  of  his  Grace’s  examination  of  Presbytery. 

Now,  on  the  first  of  these  topics,  namely,  the  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Church,  we  profess  no  extraordinary  liberality 
when  we  say  there  is  ample  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
One  party  or  Church  may  unduly  exalt,  another  unreason¬ 
ably  lower,  the  |)Owers  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  church, 
as  independent  of  secular  authority.  In  particular,  where 
the  civil  power  endows  and  maintains  a  church  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  it  often  becomes  a  question  of  importance 
and  difficulty,  to  what  extent  civil  control  may  and  should 
be  admitted  to  regulate  or  affect  the  Church  itself.  How 
all  these  questions  have  been  discussed,  and  resolved,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  again,  from  the  days  of  Erastus  till  now,  no  one  at  all 
versant  with  this  branch  of  controversy  needs  to  be  told.  The 
super-subtle  distinctions,  the  nice  discriminating  logic  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  are  among  the  most 
delicate  and  perplexing  efforts  of  casuistry.  But  in  all  the 
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range  of  writers  or  thinkers  on  this  subject,  we  know  none 
that  writes  or  thinks  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  We  really 
do  not  know  what  he  would  have.  In  the  endeavour  to 
brush  away  and  break  the  fine  threads  of  disputation  by  which 
this  subject  has  been  surrounded,  and  settle  it  by  a  bold  and 
broad  grasp,  he  merely  dashes  through  one  difficulty  to  be  im¬ 
bedded  in  another ;  till  at  length  he  is  fairly  surrounded  and 
enveloped  in  the  tangled  meshes,  and  the  reader  leaves  him  in 
total  and  inextricable  perplexity.  He  does  not  attempt  to  dejine 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  or  church  office-borers ;  but 
he  denies  it  altogether.  He  does  not  inquire  how  far  the  civil 
magistrate  may  go  in  controlling  or  settling  Church  functions, 
but  maintains  he  is  not  bound  to  stop  any  where.  In  short,  if 
we  at  all  understand  what  he  means,  it  is  this,  that  Church 
government  and  State  government  are  or  ought  to  be  coincident 
and  identical ;  and  that  the  civil  magistrate  being  set  over  the 
first,  is  or  may  be  by  the  same  power,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  to  the  same  effects,  set  over  the  last  also.  He  does  not 
say  this  in  words;  and  would  probably  demur  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  if  stated  in  so  plain  a  shape :  but  if  he  does  not  mean 
this,  we  really  do  not  know  what  he  means. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  on  any  controversial  argu¬ 
ment  on  Church  power ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  stop  for  a 
moment  to  point  ont  the  transparent  fallacy  of  such  a  view. 

If  his  Grace  happened  to  live  under  a  Brahmin  or  Buddhist 
king,  Christianity  would  teach  him  subjection  to  the  powers  that 
be ;  but  he  certainly  would  be  averse  to  have  its  sacraments  admi¬ 
nistered,  or  its  rites  prescribed,  by  an  officer  of  his  Buddhist 
majesty, — nor  would  he  feel  under  any  obligation  to  submit  to 
any  such  proceeding.  Civil  power  and  Church  power,  are  there¬ 
fore  not  identical. 

But  the  civil  -power  of  a  Pagan  monarch  flows  from  precisely 
the  same  source,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  a 
Christian  monarch.  It  is  given  for  the  same  purposes  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  duties.  Yet  the  right  of  regulating  or  admi¬ 
nistering  Christian  ordinances,  is  certainly  not  a  prerogative 
which  any  Christian  can  admit  to  belong  to  an  unbelieving 
king.  But  as  all  civil  power  really  flows  from  the  will  of  the 
people  governed,  a  Christian  king  has  really,  in  virtue  of  his 
^ce,  no  more  power  over  the  ordinances  of  religion,  than  a 
Pagan  one.  We  do  not  think  his  Grace  would  have  bowed 
down  to  Nebuchadnezzar’s  golden  image,  merely  because  that 
eccentric  monarch  was  the  civil  magistrate;  and  yet  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was  quite  as  lawful  a  monarch  as  any  other  arbitrary 
prince,  and  was  entitled  to  all  the  obedience  which  kingly  power 
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Docs  it  then  change  the  condition  of  the  argument  that  the 
civil  magistrate  owes  his  power  to  a  Christian  community  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  The  community  have  put  him  there  for  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  purposes  and  objects  as  those  for  which  the 
heathen  monarch  reigns.  They  have,  from  the  social  compact 
on  which  all  government  depends,  a  right  to  bind  each  other 
for  the  ends  of  civil  order ;  but  they  cannot  bind  each  other  in 
matters  of  religious  belief.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  is  not  identical  with  power  over  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  religion. 

No  doubt,  as  we  observed  before,  a  community  composed 
entirely  of  Christians  holding  the  same  tenets,  might  combine 
the  civil  and  the  church  element  in  the  same  office-bearers. 
That  might  be.  But  the  period  when  it  could  be,  has  not  yet 
arrived  any  where  that  we  know  of ;  and  it  certainly  had  not 
arrived  in  any  time  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  But  even  then, 
there  would  be  only  a  combination  of  two  powers,  not  an 
identity. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  Church  power  flow  ?  Through 
Apostolic  succession,  the  Anglo-Catholic  says :  through  the  will 
of  the  community  of  believers,  is  the  Presbyterian  doctrine ; 
both  deriving — or  being  supposed  to  derive — sanction  from  divine 
authority.  As  to  all  this,  there  may  be  grave  room  for  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  there  be  any  authority  in  ecclesiastical  government 
at  all,  any  power  of  administration,  of  discipline,  of  ordinances, 
w'e  know  no  church  calling  itself  Christian,  that  does  not  hold 
such  authority  to  rest  upon  a  foundation  altogether  apart  from 
civil  government,  and  such  as  would  survive  though  civil 
government  itself  were  to  be  utterly  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  on  this  part  of  the  question  that  any 
difficulty  has  ever  existed.  All  churches  have  assumed  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  denies.  The  only  questions 
of  difficulty  have  arisen  —  first,  from  the  supposed  divine  right 
of  monarchy,  giving  the  prince  power,  as  Heaven’s  vicegerent, 
to  rule  over  the  Church.  The  Duke  will  hardly  maintain  this 
ground.  Secondly,  on  the  privileges  of  priesthood,  apart  from 
the  community  of  believers,  a  privilege  never  claim^  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Thirdly,  from  claims  set  up  by  the  Church 
of  exemption  in  civil  matters  from  the  civil  tribunals,  a  topic 
which  at  one  period  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  productive 
of  much  debate ;  and  lastly,  and  more  specially,  on  the  duty  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  protect,  defend,  and  assist  the  true 
Church,  and  the  extent  and  limits  of  that  duty.  All  these,  and 
especially  the  last,  have  in  all  periods  of  the  Christian  Church, 
I'ei'ormed  and  unreformed,  been  the  source  and  sul^ct  of  con- 
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tention ;  but  all  of  them  assume  necessarily  the  existence  of  a 
Lawful  church  government,  not  identical  with  the  ordinary  civil 
power. 

Is  it  then  a  dc^pna  so  unfounded,  preposterous,  and  wild,  that 
there  is  a  governing  power  within  the  Church,  not  derived  from 
or  shared  with  the  civil  magistrate  ?  or  one  deserving  the  fierce 
torrent  of  scorn  and  contumely  with  which  his  Grace  assails  it? 
We  suspect  a  little  deejjer  study  will  show  him  that  the  real  diflS- 
culty  lies,  not  in  the  existence,  but  only  in  defining  the  limits  of 
that  iK)wer ;  and  that  the  theory,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  for 
which  he  pleads,  would  lead  to  I'esults  so  utterly  incongruous 
and  revolting,  that  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  disown  them. 

We  have  already  shown  how  his  Grace,  hot  in  pursuit  of  his 
preconceived  idea,  was  erroneously  led  to  conclude  that  Knox 
was  friendly  to  the  interference  of  the  civil  arm  in  matters  spi¬ 
ritual,  merely  because  he  found  him  strongly  maintaining  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  afford  the  Church  its  protection.  In  the 
same  way,  in  contrasting  the  First  and  Second  books  of  Discipline, 
he  completely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  first  was  prepared  very 
hurriedly,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Reformation,  and  when  the 
recently  established  institution  had  acquired  little  form  or  ma¬ 
turity  ;  while  the  other  was  the  result  of  the  experience,  wisdom, 
and  study  of  many  years.  The  contrast  he  draws  between 
them  has  little  novelty  in  it.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  those  unfriendly  to  Presbytery — and  has  been  in  par¬ 
ticular  a  topic  very  frequently  descanted  on  by  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  writers.  We  are  surprised  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
should  have  thought  of  borrowing  weapons  from  such  an 
armoury. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  act 
of  1592,  which  is  still  the  law  of  the  land,  he  puts  on  it  the 
very  interpretation  which  the  courts  of  law  repudiated,  and 
which  throughout  the  recent  dissensions  the  Free  Church 
party  uniformly  maintained.  Ilis  Grace  says,  that  by  that 
statute  the  principles  of  Presbytery  were  declared  to  be  based 
on  divine  authority  (p.  85.).  In  saying  this  he  admits,  and 
means  to  admit,  that  what  he  considers  the  extravagant  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  were  expressly 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  ratified  by  the  king  in  a  moment 
of  ‘  high  good  humour.’  But  in  his  anxiety  to  convict  Melville 
and  his  followers  of  departing  from  the  original  principles  of 
Knox,  he  runs  his  head  right  against  the  successful  arguments 
in  the  various  lawsuits  which  led  to  the  recent  division  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and,  not  by  implication,  but  directly,  de¬ 
cides  that  controversy  against  his  friends  of  the  Establishment, 
and  in  favour  of  his  Free  Church  antagonists. 
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His  argument  on  the  Confession  of  Faith  comes  to  precisely 
the  same  result  The  Confession  of  Faith  lays  it  down,  that 
‘  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  hath  there- 
*  in  appointed  a  government,  in  the  hand  of  church  oilicei's, 

‘  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate.’  This  projx)8ition  —  par¬ 
ticularly ’the  last  member  of  it,  his  Grace  vehemently  attacks; 
declaring  it  to  have  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  and  upbraiding 
the  Free  Church  with  their  adherence  to  a  dogma  so  extravagant 
and  untenable.  He  forgets  all  the  time,  that  he  is  on  the  one 
hand  only  proving  that  the  Free  Church  are  merely  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  recognised  standards  of  the  Establisiicd 
Church  of  Scotland;  and  on  the  other,  that  he  is  laying  his 
axe  to  the  very  root  of  those  canons  which  every  member  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  at  this  day  jirofesses  to  believe. 

His  vehement  denunciations  of  the  Free  Church  for  their 
misapplication  of  Scripture,  are  open  to  the  same,  or  even  more 
severe  remark.  We  do  not  here  mean  to  determine  the  question, 
— or  even  to  discuss  it, — avhether  the  passages  referred  to  do 
or  do  not  bear  out  the  general  positions  deduced  from  them. 
Neither  do  we  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  Free  Church  leaders 
have  not  made  too  unsparing  and  sometimes  injudicious  use  of 
the  Scriptural  authority  on  which  these  |x>sitions  rest.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  Duke  would  have  been 
impartial  in  his  censure  ;  and  as  all  and  each  of  the  passages  in 
question  are  not  merely  those  on  which  the  Confession  of 
Faith  —  professed  by  all  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland — proceeds,  but  are  similarly  interpreted  by  most  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  other  countries,  that  he  vrould  have 
directed  ‘the  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightning  of  his  eye’ 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  heretical. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  of  all  this  his  Grace  was  not 
aware.  He  writes,  either  on  Ins  own  first  impressions,  or  at 
second  hand ;  and  assails  principles  which,  true  or  false,  arc  far 
too  deeply  founded  and  well  fenced  round,  to  be  upset  by  a 
novice.  In  regard  to  the  last  subject  referred  to,  we  merely 
make  one  remark.  His  Grace  imagines  that,  when  a  text  or 
passage  of  Scripture  is  referred  to  in  support  of  a  partieular 
projwsition,  there  ought  always  to  be  found  in  it  a  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  proposition  itself ;  and,  as  he  very  generally 
finds  nothing  that  amounts  to  the  proposition,  he  concludes 
that  the  whole  affair  is  a  piece  of  extravagance.  A  little  more 
acquaintance,  however,  avith  his  subject  would  disclose  to  him, 
that  all  these  propositions  —  not  so  much  proved  as  illustrated 
by  the  citations  in  question  —  are  the  results  of  long,  elaborate, 
and  most  closely-linked  processes  of  logical  deduction ;  arrived 
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At  by  careful  collation  of  scriptural  authorities ;  and  not  proved, 
but  only  summed  up  in  the  dogma  or  sentiment  of  the  writers, 
and  held  by  them  to  be  sanctioned  by  or  implied  in  the  quota¬ 
tion  annexed.  We  quite  agree  with  his  Grace,  that  this  mode 
of  adducing  ‘  Scripture  proofs  ’  should  be  used  with  great  care 
and  caution;  because  it  inevitably  leads,  among  the  less  in¬ 
formed,  to  a  rash  and  presumptuous  abuse  of  abstract  jiassagcs, 
in  their  application  of  them  to  events  of  daily  life  to  which 
they  have  no  reference.  But  in  canons  of  doctrine  or  faith,  it 
is  quite  usual  and  appropriate ;  and  we  recommend  to  his 
Grace,  before  he  again  so  hastily  condemns,  to  study,  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  Reformers,  those  elaborate  and  anxious 
steps  of  reasoning  on  which  these  opinions  de[>end. 

It  is  no  })art  of  our  purpose,  however,  in  this  article,  to 
enter  on  these  more  special  points  of  disputation.  We  content 
ourselves  with  merely  indicating,  as  we  have  now  done,  the 
direction  in  which  it  seems  to  us  that  his  Grace  has  gone 
astray.  He  has  enough  of  other  self-constituted  atlvisers  to 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  fill  up  the  sketch  we  have  given.  But, 
in  parting  with  him  for  the  present,  we  have  no  wish  that  our 
last  words  should  be  those  of  dispanigement.  His  book  breathes 
a  noble  spirit,  —  generous,  if  presumptuous,  and  candid,  if  not 
profound.  Its  reception,  too,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not,  in 
any  degree,  discourage  him ;  though  the  rough  handling  he 
has  met  with  may  render  him  less  hasty  and  more  studious  for 
the  future  ;  and  we  mistake  if  his  genius  is  of  that  shallow  kind 
which  cannot  improve  even  its  errors,  and  turn  them  to  account. 
He  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  the  principles  of  Church 
government,  to  which  his  attention  has  been  so  anxiously 
directed,  are  again  about  to  agitate  and  convulse  our  social 
world.  We  cannot  flatter  him  that  the  views  he  has  thrown 
out  form,  in  themselves,  an  important  contribution  tow’ards  the 
solution  of  the  coming  problem.  But  as  illustrative  of  a  system 
of  Church  government,  —  which,  along  with  its  own  history 
and  that  of  the  peojde  among  whom  it  is  maintained,  is  very 
little  understood  in  England,  —  we  consider  this  little  volume 
as  a  very  creditable  addition  to  our  political  literature ;  and 
we  look  on  it  —  not,  we  hope,  in  vain  —  as  an  earnest  that  its 
author  will,  in  his  own  ]>erson,  render  the  Ducal  name  of 
Argjdl  once  more  dear  to  Scotland,  by  patriotic  exertions  for 
her  benefit,  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  her  wants,  —  a  service 
far  more  valuable  than  the  lively  but  ill-digested  theories  which 
constitute  the  sum  of  his  Examination  of  Presbytery. 
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Akt.  VIIL  —  1.  Dr.  Whewell  ;  On  Cambridge  Studies. 
London  :  1845. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Authors  of  the  ‘  Suggestions  for  an  Improve- 
‘  ment  of  the  Examination  Statute.'  By  A  COUNTRY  School¬ 
master.  Oxford :  1848. 

3.  Remarks  on  T^gal  Education,  with  reference  to  the  suggested 
Introduction  of  legal  Studies  into  the  University  of  Oxford. 
By  T.  Henry  Haddan,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-L^w,  Vinerian 
Law-Fellow,  and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 

\  MID  the  revolutions  which  have  shaken  thrones  and  over- 
turned  dynasties,  we  have  not  entirely  escaped.  A  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  which  neither  the  experience  of  past  ages  nor 
the  caution  of  the  present  age  authorised  us  to  expect,  has  startled 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  Cam  and  Isis.  Towards  the  close  of 
last  year,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  without,  and  the  partial 
horror  of  some  within  her  gates,  the  University  of  Cambridge  her¬ 
self  pronounced  against  the  system  which  she  had  so  long  main¬ 
tained,  in  favour  of  one  more  liberal,  and  more  wise,  and  in  its 
spirit,  we  believe  more  ancient.  The  non-academic  world  is  aware 
that,  under  the  mysterious  operations  of  such  cabalistic  words  as 
Syndicates,  Graces,  Triposes,  an  important  change  of  some  sort 
has  been  introduced  at  Cambridge  into  the  academical  system  of 
England.  The  change,  translated  into  ordinary  language,  is  in 
substance  as  follows:  —  In  the  first  place,  every  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 
mathematics  and  classics  required  for  a  degree  at  present,  must 
attend  the  lectures  of  one  or  more  of  the  professors  of  the  moral 
or  natural  sciences,  during  one  term  at  least,  and  must  produce 
a  certificate  from  the  professor  of  having  ])asscd  a  satisfactory 
examination.  In  the  second  place,  two  new  Honour  Triposes 
arc  established,  —  one  for  the  moral,  the  other  for  the  natural 
sciences ;  the  candidates  for  these  honours  being  arranged  in 
three  classes,  according  to  their  aggregate  merits  in  all  the  sub¬ 
jects, —  with  particular  marks  of  distinction  in  each  class  for 
eminent  proficiency  in  particular  subjects.  The  sister  Univer¬ 
sity  is  preparing  to  follow,  though  more  slowly,  and  at  a  little 
distance.  The  Oxford  scheme,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  has 
been  as  yet  only  partially  accepted  by  convocation,  was  a  little 
different  in  its  details,  but  its  principle  and  object  were  the  same: 
c.ach  University  proposing  to  retain  the  distinctive  elements  of 
its  previous  system,  at  the  moment  of  enlarging  them. 

Those  who  know  the  sentlnaents  which  the  Edinburgh 
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Review  has  always  promulgated  on  this  important  subject, 
need  not  be  told  how  heartily  we  rejoice  in  the  realisation  of  a 
scheme  of  the  principle  of  which  we  have  been  the  constant 
advocates,  and  how  sanguine  must  naturally  be  our  hopes  of  tlie 
advantages  which  the  proposed  change  appears  to  promise. 
The  alteration  looks  a  simple  one,  and  is  so.  But  it  imports  a 
recognition  of  the  great  fact,  that  in  the  present  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  .and  of  society,  something  more  is  required  in  a  college 
education  than  mathematics  and  classics  :  and  it  admits,  for  the 
first  time,  the  professors,  by  whose  learning  and  abilities  the 
university  has  hitherto  been  more  adorned  than  aided,  into  their 
just  influence  in  its  system  and  its  degrees. 

Hitherto,  the  University  education  of  England  has  been,  like 
the  saints  of  pojiery,  the  idol  and  adoration  of  one  class,  the 
reproach  and  abhorrence  of  another.  'While  the  former  have 
extolled  it  as  the  most  perfect  consummation  of  human  teaching, 
the  latter  have  denounced  it  as  the  most  reckless  consumption 
of  time  and  the  most  shameless  waste  of  intellect.  The  one 
class  has  expatiated  on  the  uniformity  and  completeness  of  a 
system,  which  blends  the  discipline  of  the  rejison  with  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  tjiste, — which  lays  its  substratum  in  the  rigid 
rules  of  an  inflexible  geometry  or  logic,  and  crowns  the  edifice 
with  the  gorgeous  decoration  of  classical  lore — which  hardens, 
and  braces,  and  enriches  the  mind  by  a  combination  of  studies  to 
which  no  rival  scheme  could  becompaixd,  and  for  which  no  sub¬ 
stitute  could  be  found.  The  other  derides  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  sends  forth  young  men  into  the  world,  at  the  age  of 
twentyionc  or  twenty-two,  utterly  and  completely  ignorant  of 
every  thing  but  Euclid  and  algebra  or  a  little  logic,  a  few  Latin, 
and  fewer  Greek  books;  and,  for  the  most  part,  rvith  but  a 
scant  and  ragged  knowledge  even  of  these. 

As  usual,  the  truth  lies  Iretwccn  the  zenith  of  eulogy  and  the 
nadir  of  disjraragement.  The  advantages  of  a  university  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  too  highly  praised,  and  too  recklessly  vitupe¬ 
rated.  Its  benefits  have  not  been  so  great,  nor  its  short¬ 
comings  so  monstrous,  as  the  world  has  been  c;dled  upon  to 
believe.  These  great  and  proud  establishments  have  done  far 
loss  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  England  than  they  might 
hiivc  done ;  but  the  majority  of  students  whom  they  have  trained, 
are  neither  barbarous  ignoramuses  nor  contemptible  dunces  — 
some  of  them,  indeed,  the  most  accomplished  of  men.  Their 
common  error  was  their  exclusiveness.  Meantime  the  manner 
in  which  Iwth  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  this  their  common 
error  was  followed  out,  was  so  different,  that  two  such  opposite 
courses  could  scarcely  possibly  be  right ;  and  the  reformations 
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now  in  progress  are  as  much  of  an  admission  as  generous  cen¬ 
sors  will  require,  that  they  have  both  been  wrong.  The  il- 
liberality  of  one  University  was  abundantly  reciprocated  by  the 
illiber.ility  of  the  other.  AVe  have  seen  high  wranglers  who 
could  not  for  the  life  of  them  have  construed  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel :  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  gazed 
ujwn  first  class  men  who  could  not  have  worked  a  rule-of-three 
sum,  and  who  would  have  been  perplexed  to  explain  how  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  arc  together  greater  than  the  third.  Beyond 
this  there  was  little  or  no  choice. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  in  senate  house  assembled,  has 
resolved  at  length  that  the  time  was  come  when  its  circle  of 
knowledge  must  be  enlarged.  It  has  declared  that  it  is  no  longer 
fitting  that  it  should  limit  its  instruction  to  mathematics  or  even 
to  classics  and  mathematics  only.  AVe  may  grant  what  is  so 
often  contended  for,  —  that  there  is  no  better  discipline  for  the 
reasoning  facxdties,  than  the  elements  of  geometry ;  and  no  better 
exercise  for  patient  diligence,  or  more  necessary  introduction  to 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  than  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration  and  analysis; — that  there  is  no  language  at 
once  so  precise  and  so  copious,  so  exuberant  in  the  diction  of  the 
most  fertile  imagination,  or  so  minute  in  the  shadowings  of  the 
most  delicate  subtlety,  as  the  language  of  which  the  force  was  not 
exhausted  by  Demosthenes,  nor  the  profundity  fathomed  by  Aris¬ 
totle,  nor  the  refinement  and  beauty  reached  by  Plato :  and  that 
— when  everj' modem  tongue  has  been  learned,  and  every  modern 
writer  studied,  from  Milton  and  Shakspeare  to  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Scott  —  still  men  will  find  much  to  enchant  and  astonish 
them  in  that  language  in  which  Socrates  chastised  the  sophists, 
and  Demosthenes  defied  the  Macedonian.  If  it  were  given  to  all 
the  sons  of  men  to  rusticate  in  parochial  competence  or  bucolic 
ease,  to  drink  port  wine  and  assist  at  quarter  sessions,  or  to 
grow  grey  and  oleaginous  in  colleges :  —  then  w’e  might  witness 
with  complacency  the  dedication  of  the  first  twenty  years  of 
life  to  this  combination  of  tlie  difficult  and  the  delightful — Euclid 
and  Euripides,  Peacock  and  Plato,  the  Dynamics  of  Whewell 
*and  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  But,  alas !  Art  is  long,  arid 
life  is  short.  The  men  Avhom  English  fathers  and  mothers  send 
up  to  Cambridge  every  year,  xvant,  some  of  them  the  capacity, 
and  many  the  taste  for  this  twofold  labour.  Unattracted  by  the 
ordinary  degree,  and  incapable  of  mastering  the  requisites  for 
an  honourable  degree,  the  majority  of  them  sink  into  a  slough  of 
despond,  whence  they  emerge  into  the  unhonoured  ranks  of  the 
*  pol.’  Three  years  have  taught  them  four  books  of  Euclid  and 
a  smattering  of  mechanics,  a  very  little  Greek  and  Latin,  and — 
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nothing  in  the  world  besides.  The  history  of  undergraduate 
life  at  Oxford,  substituting  only  a  preference  in  favour  of 
Aristotle  and  Logic  for  the  precedence  given  at  Cambridge  to 
mathematics,  was  otherwise  substantially  the  sjxme.  The  same 
species  of  reform  would,  therefore,  apply  ctpially  to  both  cases. 

Is  this,  then,  the  dilemma  in  which  an  English  gentleman  ought 
to  6nd  himself  on  leaving  his  University  ?  *  Should  he  be  at  best 
profoundly  versed  in  mathematics  or  classics,  and  ignorant  of  all 
earthly  things  else?  or  very  possibly  ignorant  of  every  thing, 
classics  and  mathematics  included?  Ought  this  to  be  his  condition 
on  bmcing  himself  for  the  tussle  and  jostle  of  life  ?  Is  he  thus  to 
enter  the  turmoil  and  collision  of  a  busy,  rapid,  and  multifarious 
society,  which  is  compounded  of  elements  the  most  various,  — 
agitated  by  ideas  the  most  antagonistic,  and  liable  to  impres¬ 
sions  the  most  fitful  ?  Is  he  at  the  very  best  to  bring  from  the 
sacred  grove  into  the  competition  and  worry  of  society,  nothing 
but  a  knowledge  of  high  analysis,  or  the  graces  of  Greek  and 
Latin  composition?  Or  may  he  bury  beneath  the  hood  of  a 
B.  A.  a  Cimmerian  ignorance  of  all  subjects,  ancient  and  modem, 
classical  and  conventional?  Yet  such  is  the  natural  and  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  the  position  which  every  laudator  tern- 
poris  acti  has  to  defend  in  theory  —  and  often  illustrates  by 
example. 

The  Honourable  Mortimer  Plantagenet  is  the  representative 
of  a  family  which  dates  from  the  Conquest,  was  distinguished 
in  the  Crusades,  and  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  a  peerage 

*  There  must  always  be  an  alternative  risk  in  education ;  the  risk 
of  its  being  either  narrow  or  superficial.  The  difficulty  was  severely 
felt  in  framing  the  scheme  of  subjects  for  examination  at  the  London 
University.  Take  the  case  of  France ;  M.  Arago  and  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  were  by  no  means  adequate  representatives  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  great  people,  without  the  addition  of  M.  Guizot  and  tiie 
College  de  France.  Take  our  case  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand : 
the  condition  of  whose  learning  Dr.  Johnson  once  conceived  that  he 
described  by  saying,  that  every  body  had  a  mouthful,  but  nobody  a 
bellyful.  There  is  lis  pendens  at  this  very  moment  between  Professor 
Blackie  and  Professor  Pillans  on  the  present  state  of  Scottish  univer¬ 
sities  :  especially  their  Humanity  classes.  Of  another  essential  branch 
of  University  Reform  —  the  removal  of  academical  tests  —  we  spoke 
so  lately,  that  we  need  not  now  revert  to  it.  Few  things  can  be  more 
disheartening  generally  than  the  jealousy — not  to  say  worse  —  with 
which  our  different  religious  denominations  regard  each  other :  and 
the  sense  of  this  is  never  made  more  painful,  than  when  we  think 
of  the  mischief  done  by  it  in  narrowing  the  usefulness  of  our  places 
of  education,  from  the  universities  of  the  realm  down  to  the  lowest 
parish  or  even  ragged  school. 
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in  Charles  II. ’s  time.  The  Honourable  Mortimer  was  sent  to 
Eton  in  his  twelfth  year,  where  he  won  the  heart  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  by  his  wit,  and  the  admiration  of  his  masters  by  his 
Latin  verses.  No  one  so  smart  as  he  at  a  repartee ;  no  one  so 
clever  at  longs  and  shorts.  He  would  knock  off  his  thirty-six 
elegiacs,  or  his  fifty  hexameters,  while  he  was  fielding  at  cricket 
or  kneeling  at  chapel.  He  had  a  playful  fancy,  a  retentive 
memory,  and  a  happy  phraseology ;  his  verses  were  elegant,  and 
his  ideas  poetical.  He  was  indolent,  but  not  unambitious. 
The  distinctions  which  were  attainable  witliout  much  labour, 
he  had  industry  sufficient  to  court.  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
studies  to  the  business  of  school.  He  read  history  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  effect ;  he  spoke  in  the  debating  society  Avitli  fluency 
and  propriety.  He  left  Eton  for  Oxford,  with  the  buoyancy 
of  youthful  hope,  and  the  aspiration  of  friendly  promise.  Ex 
illo  Jluerc.  His  attention  had  been  awakened  to  the  duties  of 
his  present  and  prospective  positions.  He  felt  by  this  time  that 
he  was  ignorant  in  every  branch  of  natural  and  moral  science, 
and  he  thirsted  for  information.  But  Oxford  offered  no  incentive 
to  his  ambition,  no  light  to  his  ignorance.  Modern  history  and 
Political  economy  were,  indeed,  lectured  on ,  but  there  was  no 
examination  in  them,  no  degree.  For  a  time  he  strove  to  repair 
the  negligence  of  his  Alma  Mater  by  his  own  industry.  But 
the  conflict  was  too  great,  for  one  endowed  with  only  moderate 
perseverance  and  beset  by  many  temptations.  For  want  of 
encouragement  in  subjects,  which  might  have  strengthened  and 
steadied  his  light  and  popular  nature,  Plantagenet  gradually  sank 
into  the  herd  who  are  contented  to  leave  Oxford  with  a  ‘  ppP 
degree,  and  the  small  erudition  which  that  degree  implies.  He  has 
never  recovered  the  loss  of  those  two  years  —  worse  than  wasted 
at  Christ  Church.  He  has  become  idle,  useless,  and  a  roue.  He 
has  a  seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  does  no  good  with  it.  If  he  is 
put  on  a  Committee,  which  has  to  investigate  subjects  of  finance, 
he  is  nonplussed;  for  he  is  innocent  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic.  If  he  is  placed  on  one  where  questions  of  practical 
science  are  discussed,  he  is  equally  perplexed ;  for  he  does  not 
know  a  lever  from  a  wedge,  nOr  has  he  heard  of  the  laws  of 
motion.  Even  on  topics  with  which  as  a  schoolboy  he  was 
familiar,  he  is  now  silent  and  oblivious.  The  age  has  out¬ 
grown  him ;  and  he  has  the  sense  to  see  it.  He  sits,  therefore, 
a  mute  and  inglorious  senator,  half-conscious  of  the  blunders  and 
mis-statements  which  buzz  around  him,  but  incapable  of  refuting 
or  exposing  them  ;  a  melancholy  instance  of  a  clever  schoolboy 
perverted  into  an  idle  man  and  a  useless  politician.  No  wonder 
the  more  be  lieels  tliat  he  was  capable,  under  other  management 
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of  bein"  tnndc  something  of,  if  he  should  so  niueh  the  more  keenly 
rcproiich  the  system,  under  which  he  is  aware  tluit  he  has  been 
thrown  away. 

Let  us  now  take  an  instance  from  the  sister  University.  The 
Eev.  Tlieophilus  Mudge  was  the  son  of  a  country  jiarson,  who 
hadjformerly  been  Fellow  of  St.  John’s.  In  his  fifth  year,  he 
was  solemnly  devoted  to  the  University.  Ilis  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  Latinity  was  made  before  he  had  turned  five ;  he  was  in 
‘./Esop’s  Fables’  before  he  was  quite  eight ;  at  ten  lie  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  first  book  of  Euclid  ;  and  it  was  his  estimable 
])arent's  boast  that  he  had  been  made  to  write  out  every  Propo¬ 
sition  in  it,  at  least  a  dozen  times,  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
eleven.  At  fifteen  he  was  inoculateil  with  Differential  Calculus. 
At  eighteen  he  entered  his  father’s  college,  brimful  of  fonnuhe 
and  idioms  which  he  had  gotten  by  rote,  and  bent  ujxm  two 
objects:  first,  a  good  degree ;  next,  a  fellowship.  lie  rose  early 
and  read  late.  He  wrote  out  expressions  as  lotig  as  Mr.  C. 
Anstey’s  sfieeches,  without  understanding  them ;  and  he  trans¬ 
lated  Gn-ek  through  a  brick  wall.  Imagination  and  invention, 
whether  in  classics  or  mathematics,  >vas  a  stranger  to  his  soul. 
He  could  have  walked  on  his  head  sooner  than  he  could  have 
done  a  Problem.  He  never  comjx)8ed  a  line  in  Greek  or  Latin 
which  had  a  spark  of  vigour  in  it.  He  jiroduced  what  he  had 
crammed  from  Ihjmers,  from  IVhetcell,  from  Peacock,  and  from 
Wood,  with  mechanical  correctness.  He  was  familiar  with 
Viger;  and  knew  by  heart  all  the  private  history  of  iva  and  oTrtuy, 
and  all  the  etiquette  of  the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods.  He 
wrote  out  his  l)Ookwork  in  as  short  a  time  as  any  man  of  his 
college  ;  and  tmnslated  Thucydides  with  that  awkward  accuracy 
which  none  but  English  scholars  could  admire,  and  few  even 
of  English  masters  teach.  He  had  his  reward.  He  became 
eighth  wrangler,  and  added  to  this  the  dignity  of  a  second  class. 
His  college  elected  her  ossified  seholar  to  a  fellowship,  and  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  sent  him  down  to  pray  and  preach  among  the  wool- 
combers  and  corn-factors  of  Bumbleborough-on-thc-hill.  Here 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  large  and  rude  but  sharp- 
witted  ]K)pulation,  which  knew  not  Greek  and  worshipped 
Cobden.  The  municipal  dignitaries  had  all  gotten  their  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  parish  school,  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  the 
Eumbleborough  Peform  Association.  Their  leading  orators 
w  ere  a  com-chandler  and  a  preacher  at  the  Tabernacle.  The  one 
harangueil  about  the  bloated  //aristocracy,  who  were  supported 
1  y  the  ‘  hodious  statute  of  Primogeniture  the  other  prayed  with 
j'ious  rancour  against  ‘them  bishops  who  were  fed  out  of  the 
‘  tuxes  of  the  people !’  Mudge  was  looked  on  as  a  great  gun 
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when  he  arrived  ;  and  vigorous  churchmen  of  a  plethoric  habit 
and  "ilt  buttons,  winked  their  conviction  that  he  would  silence 
the  llypcrides  of  the  Five  Points  Club,  and  the  Jeremiah  of 
the  Tabernacle,  But  !Mud"e  was  helpless  and  contemptuous. 
He  heard  mud)  that  was  false  paraded  as  fact,  and  much  that 
was  illogical  laid  down  as  argument.  But  Mudge  had  never 
cared  for  any  of  these  things,  and  knew  )iothing  about  them. 
He  was  as  ignorant  as  the  most  obstreperous  of  his  assailants, 
but  he  was  less  impudent.  So  he  suft’ered  the  noisy  assertions 
of  garrulous  folly  to  pass  without  rebuke ;  the  shameless  impu¬ 
dence  of  braggart  ignorance  to  triumph  unrefuted;  the  Church 
to  be  libelled ;  and  the  language,  as  well  as  histor}*,  of  England 
to  be  abused,  without  an  effort  to  resist,  or  the  chance  of  resist¬ 
ing  with  success.  His  glory  has  departed  from  him  ;  his  cause 
and  his  Church  tremble  under  his  auspices ;  and  even  Bumble- 
borough  respects  no  longer  his  high  degree !  In  this  case,  the 
world  at  large,  we  may  be  sure,  is  much  of  the  mind  of  Bum- 
blcl)orough,  and  looks  with  deserved  suspicion  at  a  system 
where,  under  any  circumstances,  the  iSIudges  can  succeed  in 
carrying  away  its  emoluments  and  honours. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  results,  the  old  University  system  had, 
doubtless,  many  excellences.  It  was  a  gentlemanly  education. 
AVhen  contracted  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  an  ordinaiy 
course,  it  yet  contained  enough  to  convince  the  most  idle  or 
conceited  student  of  his  ignonxncc :  when  carried  to  the  utmost 
limit  that  competition  for  the  University  honours  admits,  it  laid 
the  very  broadest  and  strongest  foundation  for  future  reading 
and  research.  A  man  who  had  studied  every  branch  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  from  the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra,  to  the 
heights  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  brought  to  the  labours  of 
after  life  a  mind  which  (if  it  were  not  exhausted  or  weakened) 
was  singularly  matured  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  learning.  Nor 
could  any  man  who  has  given  that  attention  to  ancient 
history  and  philosophy  which  is  implied  by  the  acquisition  of 
a  first  class  at  Oxford,  be  supjjosed  deficient  in  the  power  of 
applying  logic  or  discriminating  facts.  So  far,  for  certain 
students,  and  under  certain  conditions,  the  system  hitherto  in 
vogue  at  either  University  may  Ixe  said  to  have  been,  if  not 
the  very  best,  yet  one  of  the  best  imaginable.  It  fell  in 
with  their  vocation.  But  for  the  mass  of  existing  students, 
under  existing  conditions,  it  was  palpably  inadequate,  and  ill 
adapted.  The  education  was,  as  we  admit  and  as  its  advocates 
boast,  —  in  many  respects  a  gentlemanly  education.  It  helped 
to  impart  a  grace  and  a  refinement  to.  the  mind  of  our 
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professional  classes.  When  successful,  it  made  the  English¬ 
man  essentially  a  different  person  from  the  American  of  the 
same  station.  Were  the  greater  part  of  its  recipients  destined 
to  lounge  all  their  time  in  academic  bowers  or  sylvan  parks ; 
to  read  Theocritus  and  Spencer  by  purling  brooks,  or  Plato 
and  Berkeley  in  cloistered  shades  —  or  even  to  dream  away 
a  life  of  literary  or  scientific  case  in  the  snug  parsonage  of 
some  sequestered  hamlet  —  then  it  w’ould  be  in  harmony  not 
only  with  the  tastes  of  their  youth  but  also  with  the  destinies 
of  their  after  years.  It  would  be  the  first  stage  of  a  pleasant 
and  flowery  path ;  the  graceful  entrance  into  the  temple  of  con¬ 
templative  repose.  But  this  is  not  the  destiny  of  many  English¬ 
men.  Comparatively  few  are,  or  ought  to  be,  clerical  sinecurists ; 
fewer  are  bom  to  the  acres  and  the  dignity  of  country  squires. 
A  more  m^ed  and  not  less  useful  road  lies  before  the  majority  of 
them  when  they  leave  eollege.  They  have  to  be  fashioned  into 
lawyers,  doctors,  schoolmasters,  journalists,  merchants,  agents, 
actuaries,  and  government  clerks.  For  an  infinitesimal  portion 
only,  are  reserved  the  honours  and  responsibilities  of  diplomatic 
and  political  careers.  Now  how  do — or  rather,  how  have  the 
Universities  been  accustomed  to — teach  men  to  discharge  these 
duties  ?  Literally  not  at  all. 

Of  all  the  vulgar  errors  promulgated  by  authority,  or 
accepted  by  credulity,  none  is  more  capable  of  refutation 
by  experience  than  the  belief  that  the  old  university  in¬ 
struction  was  the  best  conceivable  preparation  of  the  mind 
for  the  labours  of  active  and  professional  life.  Yet  when 
any  captious  critic  presumed  to  question  the  policy  of  offer¬ 
ing  their  students  so  small  a  choice  out  of  the  daily  in¬ 
creasing  stores  of  modern  learning,  he  was  clamoured  down  with 
protestations  of  the  excellence  of  the  system.  ‘  Ours  is  not 
‘  a  professional  education.  That  is  our  boast.  We  give  not  a 
‘  special,  but  a  general,  education ;  we  do  not  profess  to  make 
‘  men  lawyers,  doctors,  theologians,  or  statesmen,  but  to  give 
*  them  the  means  by  which  they  can  make  themselves  so.’  If 
this  were  really  the  fact,  it  would  be  worth  something :  —  though 
many  could  ill  afford  to  begin  at  such  a  distance  from  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  But  is  it  so  ?  —  that  is,  is  it  so,  in  the  sense 
necessary  for  the  present  argument  —  for  a  justification  of  the 
employment  of  mathematics  and  classics,  as  the  sole  and  ex¬ 
clusive  means  of  pre[>aratory  training  ?  Their  special  value,  each 
in  its  own  way  and  for  its  own  class  of  minds,  nobody  denies. 
In  all  cases,  where  they  agree  with  the  intellectual  constitu¬ 
tion,  they  will  form  a  sound  substratum  for  more  professional 
pursuits.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  England — still  more 
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that  of  other  countries  —  will  not  allow  us  to  insist  on  their 
absolute  necessity ;  or  indeed  to  maintain  that  they  might  not 
be  advantageously  replaced  by  courses  in  which  they  would 
occupy,  one  or  both,  a  comparatively  trifling  space.  But  the 
true  answer  is,  that,  if  intended  as  a  mere  general  preparatory 
training  of  the  intellect,  these  studies  should  plaiidy  have 
been  begun  and  ended,  or,  at  all  events,  intermingled  with 
other  studies,  at  an  earlier  period.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  it  is  too  late  to  begin  the  acquisition  of  useful 
or  practical  knowledge.  Wen  are  then  of  full  age  by  law, 
and  emancipated  from  the  legal  control  either  of  parents  or 
guardians.  The  great  majority  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
labours  and  duties  of  professions  or  other  responsible  avocations: 
and  at  once  exj)ected  to  take  a  part  in  the  real  business  of  life ; 
and  allowed  to  engage,  at  their  own  discretion,  in  its  sports  and 
dissipations.  But  even  as  a  preparatory  training,  is  the  actual 
benefit  ever  found  to  justify  these  high  pretensions  ?  Is  there 
any  man  alive  who  can  say,  not  with  truth  but  even  with  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  best  or  most  hiborious  scholars  and  mathema¬ 
ticians  of  the  University  are  the  best  lawyers,  physicians,  philo¬ 
sophers,  or  statesmen  of  England?  The  very  reverse  is  the 
plain,  even  if  it  be  not  the  acknowledged,  fact.  The  Law  of 
England,  the  existing  representative  of  the  black-letter  of  former 
days,  not  long  ago  might  have  been  quoted  as  an  exception  — 
as  far,  at  least,  as  the  successful  study  of  mathematics  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Senior  wranglers,  within  living  memory,  constituted 
its  great  luminaries.  But,  even  in  this  department,  the  prestige 
of  the  wrangler  has  of  late  years  been  destroyed.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  at  present  among  the  most  eminent  leaders  in 
Westminster  Hall,  any  whose  academical  career  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  studies,  or  crowned  with  honours,  either  mathematical 
or  classics.*  The  extent  to  which  academical  distinctions  have 


•  We  would  not  draw  too  wide  an  inference  from  these  premises, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  law.  Two  sorts  of  ability  are,  more 
or  less,  in  request  in  English  practice,  though  in  very  different  pro¬ 
portions  ; — the  one  is,  the  talent  for  addressing  juries;  the  other, 
skill  in  preparing  the  pleadings,  and  in  arguing  points  of  law.  *  Hor- 
*  tensius,  the  advocate,*  is  aware  that  forensic  eloquence  has  never 
been  naturalised  in  England ;  it  is  suspected,  indeed,  of  being  op¬ 
posed  to  the  constitution  and  cultivation  of  what  is  characteristically 
considered  a  legal  mind.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  chief  in¬ 
tellectual  professions, — in  law  and  medicine  as  much  almost  as  in 
the  Church, — success  depends  upon  too  many  other  causes  besides 
ability,  to  justify  any  positive  conclusion  from  that  single  test.  It 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  greatest  amount  of  business  even 
at  the  Bar  is  really  given  to  the  most  capable  men. 
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latterly  been  thrown  into  the  background  in  the  professional  and 
public  life  of  Kngland,  has  gone  lengths  which  indeed  surprise  us. 

The  field  too  for  other  training  widens  every  year.  And  there 
is  one  department  of  this  probably  boundless  field,  —  that  of 
experimental  philosophy,  of  which  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  a  great  man,  whom  Cambridge,  at  least,  will  receive  as  an 
authority,  wrote  as  follows ;  — 

‘  Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  sliall  need  some  alchemist  to 
l:elp  me,  who  calls  upon  men  to  sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces ; 
qi.itting  and  forsaking  Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  barren  virgins,  and 
relying  upon  Vulcan.  But  certain  it  is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fruitful, 
and  o])emtive  study  of  many  sciences,  especially  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Physic,  books  be  not  the  only  instrumentals,  wherein  also  the 
beneficence  of  men  hath  not  been  altogether  wanting  ;  for  we  see 
spheres,  globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been  provided  as 
appurtenances  to  Astronomy  and  Cosmography,  as  well  as  books : 
we  see  likewise  that  some  places  instituted  for  Pliysic  have  annexed 
the  commodity  of  gardens  for  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  do  likewise 
command  the  use  of  dead  botlies  for  Anatomies.  But  these,  do  respect 
but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will  hardly  be  any  main  pro- 
ficience  in  the  disclosing  of  nature,  except  there  be  some  allowance 
for  expenses  about  experiments ;  whether  they  be  experiments  apper¬ 
taining  to  Vulcanus  or  Daedalus,  furnace  or  engine,  or  any  other 
kind ;  and  therefore  as  secretaries  and  spials  of  princes  and  stales 
bring  in  bills  for  intelligence,  so  you  must  allow  the  spials  and  in¬ 
telligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in  their  bills ;  or  else  you  shall  be  ill 
advertised.  And  if  Alexander  made  sueh  a  liberal  assignation  to 
Aristotle  of  treasure  1‘ur  the  allowance  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishers, 
and  the  like,  that  he  might  compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better 
do  tl’.ey  deserve  it  that  travail  in  arts  of  nature.’ 

Thus  wrote  Lord  Bacon  —  giving  that  homage  to  the  genius 
of  inductive  science,  which  others  since  his  time  have  paid  ex¬ 
clusively  to  particular  forms  of  book-learning.  What  we  object 
to,  is  the  exclusiveness  which  would  proscribe  cither.  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  still  to  provide  a  laboratory’. 

Whatsoever  subject,  whether  it  be  physics  or  morals,  poli¬ 
tics  or  law,  may  occupy  a  man’s  mind,  (if  he  has  been  mode¬ 
rately  educated,  and  has  ordinary  intelligence),  we  believe 
he  will  teach  himself  to  reason  on  it,  as  accurately  as  if  he  had 
Aldrich  by  heart,  or  could  write  out  all  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  and  all  the  lemmas  of  Newton.  The  laboratory,  the 
anatomy  school,  the  museum,  and  the  library  of  manuscripts,  are 
each  to  their  respective  enthusiasts  schools  of  mental  discipline 
and  ratiocinative  induction.  There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  finding 
many  men  with  strongly  original  tastes  and  individual  tenden¬ 
cies  :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  universities  themselves 
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have  enhanced  this  difficulty,  by  smotherin"  the  love  of  all 
Bciencc  and  all  literature  but  of  one  or  two  kindd,  at  the  very 
npre  when  the  mind  is  the  most  susceptible  and  ambition  the  most 
powerful. 

But  if  it  is  agreed,  as  it  will  be,  that  education  is  for  the 
mass  —  ot  TToXXot  —  who  have  no  peculiar  taste  or  power  for  any 
one  science,  and  who  require  to  bo  broken  in  before  they  c;m 
leju’n  anything  with  effect,  our  argument  is  not  weakened  by  the 
admission.  It  is  the  business  of  the  universities  to  teach.  To 
teach  effectively,  they  must  teach  as  agreeably  as  may  be.  The 
student  must  not  be  repelled  by  the  unnecessary  asperity  and 
superfluous  deformity  of  his  mental  dlsci()linc.  The  course  should 
be  made  as  smooth,  as  pleasant,  and  as  picturesque  as  is  consistent 
with  a  healthy  exercise  of  the  intellect.  There  are  indeed  men 
stupid  enough  to  be  insensible  to  the  amenities  of  literature,  and 
every  kind  of  knowledge.  But  these  very  stupid  men  are  as  mre 
SIS  the  very  brilliant  men;  and  surely  ssich  stupidity  —  or  idle¬ 
ness  resembling  stupidity  —  is  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  an 
exclusive  system  of  rugged  and  repulsive  studies.  If  a  man  be 
so  indolent  or  dull  that  his  nsiture  can  find  no  response  to  the 
call  which  literature  and  the  moral  sciences  would  seem  to 
make  on  every  human  being  —  if  natural  philosophy  reveals  to 
him  the  wonders  of  the  universe  in  vain,  he  will  probably 
take  even  still  less  interest  in  the  equation  to  the  parabola,  the 
])rcs8ure  of  a  fluid  mass  in  equilibrium,  or  the  distinction  between 
an  enthymeme  and  a  syllogism.  But  if  a  man  who  docs  take 
an  interest  in  the  former  subjects  be  told  that  his  knowledge  of 
them  will  be  rewarded,  on  condition  that  he  show  some  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  latter,  he  will  make  it  his  business  to  know  both. 
He  may  cram,  indeed,  in  cither  case ;  but  in  the  one  he  crams, 
and  something  more;  in  the  other,  he  only  crams.  Adopt 
whatever  system  you  will,  and  have  whatever  examinations  you 
choose,  there  will  be  some  things  learned  by  rote,  and  some  men 
who  will  learn  nothing.  A  wise  system  will  reduce  these  figures 
to  their  lowest  limit.  * 


*  One  of  the  great  advantages  which  may  be  looked  for  from  the 
proposed  change,  is  their  tendency  to  lessen  the  number  of  that  very 
numerous  and  important  class,  the  thoroughly  ‘  non-reading  men.’ 
But  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  There  will  always  be  a  residuum, 
whom  no  improvements  in  academical  education  can  ever  reach. 
These  parties  might  however,  in  many  cases,  obtain  con.siderable 
benefit  from  a  limited  residence  at  the  university,  though  they  could 
have  no  title  to  the  distinction,  which  ought  to  be  implied  in  its  de¬ 
grees.  But  that  they  should  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  tiic  collateral 
benefits  we  oi'e  thinking  of,  other  reforms  than  those  of  the  lecture- 
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For  this  reason  we  hold  the  objection  to  be  valueless,  that  men 
will  desert  their  Greek  and  Latin,  their  Logic  and  Mathematics, 
for  the  subjects  of  the  New  Schools  and  Triposes.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Cambridge  graces  rebut  this  presumption.  When 
Oxford  shall  proceed  with  the  experiment,  she  will  evidently 
adopt  similar  precautions.  Mathematical  and  classical  honours 
preclude  the  contingency  which  is  apprehended.  The  genius 
loci  forbids  it.  The  old  place  will  still  foster  the  old  studies. 
But  to  those  studies  —  whether  partially  or  completely  pur¬ 
sued —  scholars,  for  the  future,  are  promised  opportunities  and 
encouragement  for  adding  a  combination  of  such  fixed  and  pro¬ 
gressive  sciences  as  modem  history,  natural  and  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy.  Euclid  and  me¬ 
chanics  at  one  university,  and  logic  at  the  other,  may  still  be 
the  principal  basis  of  location.  That  which  attracts  is  to  be 
appended  to,  and  not  substituted  for,  that  which  we  are  sup¬ 
posing,  in  the  cases  in  question,  to  repel.  If  there  is  any  good 
remaining  in  these  old  foundations  of  learning  (and  we  admit 
there  is  the  greatest,  and  should  protest  most  vehemently  against 
their  being  refusetl  their  due  consideration)  it  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  University  disciples  of  the  new  learning  should  be 
tempted  to  overlook  them  ;  while  the  barrenness  of  the  ancient 
tree  will  be  relieved  by  the  fertility  of  the  modem  branches. 
Men  of  the  world  will  recognise  in  their  material  fruits  a  value 
which  they  never  would  concede  to  the  profoundest  abstractions 
or  the  most  beautiful  literature  of  the  schools ;  and  scholars  will 
become  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  know  Greek  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  at  the  same  time  know  something  more. 

The  time  has  come,  when  an  ordinary  Oxford  scholar,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  Aldrich  and  Greek  Testament,  must  have  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  accurately  the  import  of  those  mystic  terms 
‘  pump,’  ‘  lever,’  ‘  pulleys,’  ‘  galvanism,’  &c.  &c. ;  or  of  that  strange 
language  which  deals  in  the  symbols  ‘  rent,’  ‘  value,’  ‘  exchange- 
/  able  value,’  ‘  labour,’  ‘  currency,’  ‘  taxes ;  ’  and  a  wrangler  or  a 
chancellor’s  medallist  wdll  have  no  excuse  for  asking — as  w’e  have 
heard  medallists,  wranglers,  and  fellows  of  Trinity  ask — ‘  Had 
‘  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  anything  to  do  with  the  Peace  of  West- 
‘  phalia?’  or,  ‘  Was  not  the  Irish  “Pale”  in  Ulster?’  The  scholar 
who  has  shown  a  familiarity  with  the  ‘  Ecclesiazusce'  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  will  be  induced  to  extend  his  acquaintance  to  the  *  Femmes 
‘  Savantes'  of  Moliere ;  and  the  time  which  has  been  devoted  to 

,  room  are  indispensably  necessary:  —  reforms  in  the  discipline  of  the 
universities,  and  above  all,  (though  of  course  they  are  closely  con¬ 
nected,)  reforms  in  the  expense. 
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the  ‘  Dc  Officiis’  and  the  ‘  De  Oratore’  will  yield  an  ampler 
return  than  a  knack  of  turning  periods  or  remembering  idioms, 
when  the  student  has  been  encouraged  to  follow  up  these 
treatises  by  examining  the  works  of  Gains  and  the  pandects  of 
Justinian.  Thus,  on  the  existing  basis  of  classical  learning  may 
be  laid  the  structure  of  a  legal  discipline  —  a  discipline  which, 
reposing,  not  as  it  does  now,  upon  the  fragmentary  and  for¬ 
tuitous  scrapings  of  a  pleader’s  chambers  or  an  attorney’s  office, 
but  on  the  universal  principles  of  moral  law  —  may,  in  time, 
emancipate  the  profession  of  English  jurisprudence  from  the 
obloquy  of  an  illiberal  empiricism,  and  the  imputation  of  a 
crude  technology.  Had  our  lawyers  always  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  learning  in  the  comprehensive  studies  of  an  enlightened 
university  —  had  they  been  taught  there  not  the  microscopic 
details  of  practice  and  technicality,  but  the  axioms  and  the 
theorems  of  that  noble  code,  which,  originally  derived  from  the  ’ 
moral  sense  of  a  great  legislative  race,  has  permeated  and  in¬ 
spired  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  statute-book  of 
every  civilised  nation  in  the  world  —  we  might  have  had  more 
luminaries  on  the  Bench  as  illustrious  as  Holt  and  Mansfield, 
and  have  been  spared  the  reproaches  which  have  been  not  un¬ 
justly  heaped  on  the  prolix  captiousness  of  English  practitioners. 
Such  reproaches  are  soon,  we  trust,  about  to  be  washed  away. 

At  any  rate  —  whatever  be  the  legal  or  physical  studies  par¬ 
tially  admitted,  if  we  must  not  say  welcomed,  on  the  Isis  —  we 
hope  that  an  Oxford  classman  will  not  much  longer  have  just 
cause  for  repining — as  ‘  a  Country  Schoolmaster’  does — when 
he  contrasts  the  standard  of  his  university  examination  with  that 
of  the  Training  College  at  Battersea.*  The  innovation  may  find 
favour  with  some  who  would  have  otherwise  discouraged  it,  when 
we  remind  them  of  the  opinion  expressed  some  years  ago  by  so 
distinguished  a  scholar  and  philosopher  as  Sir  J.  Herschel.  It  is 
contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  asking 
for  his  advice  upon  the  course  he  should  recommend  in  the  case 
of  one  of  our  foreign  settlements.  The  recommendation  in  the 

*  We  certainly  share  the  ‘Country  Schoolmaster’s’  admiration  of 
the  examination  papers  set  in  this  institution.  Comprising,  as  they 
do,  questions  in  the  elementary  points  of  geometry,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geography,  church  history,  Scripture  history,  English  history, 
and  agricultural  chemistry,  we  doubt  whether  one  half  tS>v  iroWiav  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  answer  them  creditably  off  hand.  The 
‘Country  Schoolmaster’  is  a  zealous  Oxonian;  and  complains  bit¬ 
terly,  that  in  the  course  of  many  years  he  has  not  been  able  to  provide 
himself  from  Oxford  with  an  assistant  competent  to  instruct  his  boys 
in  the  elements  of  Natural  Science. 
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Inst  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  well  worthy  of  adoption  now. 
Mr.  Cameron  has  adopted  it  in  India. 

‘  A  good  practical  system  of  public  education  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  more  real  than  formal ;  1  mean,  should  convey  much  of  the 
positive  knowledge  with  ns  little  attention  to  mere  systems  nnd  con¬ 
ventional  forms  as  is  consistent  with  avoiding  solecisms.  Tliis  prin¬ 
ciple  carried  into  detail,  would  allow  much  less  weight  to  the  study 
of  languages,  especially  of  dead  languages,  than  is  usually  considered 
its  due  in  our  great  public  schools,  where,  in  fact,  the  acquisition  of 
the  latter  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  and  only  object  of  education. 
'While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  attach  great  importance  to  all 
those  branches  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  whose  posses¬ 
sion  goes  to  constitute  an  idea  of  a  well-informed  gentleman ;  as,  for 
example,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  world  we 
inhabit — its  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  and  their, 
uses  and  properties  ns  subservient  to  human  wants.  Its  relation  to 
'  the  system  of  the  universe,  nnd  its  natural  and  political  subdivisions; 
and  last  and  most  important  of  all,  the  nature  and  propensities  of 
man  himself,  as  developed  in  the  history  of  nations  and  the  biograpiiy 
of  individuals ;  the  constitutions  of  human  society,  including  our 
responsibilities  to  individuals  and  to  the  social  body  of  which  we  are 
members.  In  a  word,  as  extensive  a  knowledge  as  can  be  grasped 
and  conveyed  in  an  elementary  course  of  the  actual  system  and  laws 
of  nature,  both  physical  and  moral. 

*  Again,  in  a  country  where  free  institutions  prevail,  nnd  where 
public  opinion  is  of  consequence,  every  man  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
legislator ;  and  for  this  his  education  (especially  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  lends  its  aid  and  sanction  to  it)  ought  at  least  so 
far  to  prepare  him,  as  to  place  him  on  his  guard  against  those  obvious 
and  popular  falhicics  which  lie  across  the  threshold  of  this,  as  well  ns 
of  every  other  subject  with  which  human  reason  has  any  thing  to  do. 
Kvery  man  is  called  upon  to  obey  the  laws,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  deemed  superfluous  that  some  portion  of  every  man's  education 
should  consist  in  informing  him  what  they  are.  On  these  grounds  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  —  of  jurisprudence  —  of  trade  and  manufactures  —  is  essen¬ 
tially  involved  in  tlie  notion  of  a  sound  education.  A  moderate  ac¬ 
quaintance  also  with  certain  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  practical 
mechanics  or  engineering  —  agriculture  —  draftsmanship  —  is  of  ob¬ 
vious  utility  in  every  station  of  life ; — while  in  a  commercial  country, 
the  only  remedy  for  that  proverbial  short-sightedness  to  their  best 
ultimate  interest  which  is  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of 
every  mercantile  community  upon  earth,  seems  to  be,  to  inculcate  as 
a  part  of  education,  those  broad  principles  of  free  interchange  and 
reciprocal  profit  and  public  justice,  on  which  the  whole  edifice  of 
permanently  successful  enterj»rise  must  be  based. 

‘  The  exercise  and  development  of  our  reasoning  faculties  is  another 
grand  object  of  education,  and  is  usually  considered,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  justly,  as  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  judicious  course  of 
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mathematical  instruction  —  while  it  stands  if  not  opposed  to,  at  least 
in  no  natural  connexion  with,  the  formal  and  conventional  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  (such  as  grammar  and  the  so-called  Aristotelian 
logic).  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  there  are  minds  which, 
though  not  devoid  of  reasoning  powers,  yet  manifest  a  decided  inap¬ 
titude. for  mathematical  studies,  which  are  estimative  not  calculatinjy 
and  which  are  more  impressed  by  analogies,  and  by  apparent  prepon¬ 
derance  of  general  evidence  in  argument  than  by  mathematical  de¬ 
monstration,  where  all  the  argument  is  on  one  side,  and  no  show  of 
reason  can  be  exhibited  on  the  other.  The  mathematician  listens 
only  to  one  side  of  a  question,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  no  strictly 
mathematical  question  has  more  than  one  side  capable  of  being  main¬ 
tained  otherwise  than  by  simple  assertion ;  while  all  the  great  questions 
which  arise  in  busy  life  and  agitate  the  world,  are  stoutly  disputed, 
and  often  with  a  show  of  reason  on  both  sides,  which  leaves  the 
shrewdest  at  a  loss  for  a  decision. 

‘  This,  or  something  like  it,  has  often  been  urged  by  those  who 
contend  against  what  they  consider  an  undue  extension  of  mathe¬ 
matical  studies  in  our  Universities.  But  those  w'ho  have  urged  the 
objection  Jiave  stopped  short  of  the  remedy.  It  is  essential,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fill  this  enormous  blank  in  every  course  of  education  which 
has  hitherto  been  acted  on,  by  a  due  provision  of  some  course  of  study 
and  instruction  which  shall  meet  the  difficulty,  by  showing  how 
valid  propositions  are  to  be  drawn,  not  from  premises  which  virtually 
contain  tliem  in  their  very  words,  as  in  the  case  with  abstract  propo¬ 
sitions  in  mathematics,  nor  from  the  juxtaposition  of  other  propo¬ 
sitions  assumed  ns  true,  ns  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  but  from  the 
broad  consideration  of  an  assemblage  of  facts  and  circumstances 
brought  under  review.  This  is  the  scope  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy 
—  applicable,  and  which  ought  to  be  applied  (though  it  never  yet  has 
fairly  been  so)  to  all  the  complex  circumstances  of  human  life ;  to 
politics,  to  morals,  and  legislation ;  to  the  guidance  of  individual  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  of  nations.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  now  to  decide  on  the  normal 
course  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  in  your  College.  Let  them  have 
the  glory  —  for  glory  it  will  really  be —  to  have  given  a  new  impulse 
to  public  instruction,  by  placing  the  Novum  Organum  for  the  first 
time  in  the  hands  of  young  men  educating  for  active  life,  as  a  text 
book,  and  as  a  regular  part  of  their  College  course.  It  is  strong 
meat,  I  admit,  but  it  is  manly  nutriment ;  and  though  imperfectly 
comprehended,  (as  it  must  be  at  that  age  when  the  College  course 
terminates,)  the  glimpses  caught  of  its  meaning,  under  a  due  course 
of  collateral  explanation,  will  fructify  in  after  life,  and,  like  the  royal 
food  with  which  the  young  bee  is  fed,  will  dilate  the  frame,  and 
transform  the  whole  habit  and  economy.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
made  the  highest  book  for  the  most  advanced  classes.’ 

We  have  spoken  of  the  University  reform  now  in  progress,  as 
an  innovation.  But  we  beg  to  remind  our  conservative  academi¬ 
cians  that  it  is  more  strictly  a  return  to  an  old  than  the  intro- 
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duction  of  a  new  principle.  At  least,  it  is  but  a  performance  of  the 
old  promise  of  the  Universities.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Calendar  inform  us  that  ‘  The  University  of  Cambridge  is 
‘  a  society  of  students  in  all  and  every  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
*  sciences.’  Even  if  we  accept  the  contracted  definition  Avhich,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  given  to  ‘  arts,’  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  arts  were  even  then  held  to  be  auxiliary  and  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  other  faculties.  To  this  day  the  original  faculties 
exist  distinct  from  that  of  arts.  A  corps  of  twenty-five  professors 
is  now  in  force  to  represent,  besides  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  the  archaic  elements  of  academical  teaching,  Law, 
Physic,  and  Theology;  together  with  those  adoptions  of  a 
later  age  and  new  necessities,  History,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
and  Political  Economy.  As  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the 
scope  and  pretension  of  the  University  really  is  to  ‘  instruct  in 
‘  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences.’  All  that  was  required  to  perfect 
this  design  was  development  and  academic  enforcement.  The 
material  and  outline  ^ready  existed;  to  mould  them  to  use 
and  shape  and  beauty  demanded  only  arrangement,  cohesion,  and 
completion.  Given  professors,  schools,  lectures,  there  remained 
to  be  added  examinations,  prizes,  and  academical  emoluments. 

To  those  who  still  fondly  look  back  upon  the  University 
examinations  of  the  last  century  as  the  nu^el  and  standard  of 
what  an  academical  diploma  should  imply,  we  would  suggest 
the  following  considerations :  —  The  studies  of  the  last  century, 
as  far  as  they  were  a  divergence  from  an  older  scheme —  a  scheme 
probably  well  adapted  to  its  own  times — were  a  divergence  due 
rather  to  indolence  and  indifference  than  to  any  well  consti¬ 
tuted  design.  Producing  as  they  undoubtedly  did,  many  men 
of  high  attainments  and  some  of  varied  learning,  they  forced 
upon  the  majority  an  involuntary  and  reckless  idleness.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  its  character  of  a  University,  encouraged  no  study 
but  mathematics.  And  did  this,  expressly  as  a  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  but  for  a  long  time  conducted  it  in  such  a  manner  — 
so  at  least  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  through¬ 
out  Europe  have  asserted  —  as  to  have  retarded  mathemati¬ 
cal  progress  and  discouraged  mathematical  investigation.  Two 
Colleges  —  King’s  and  Trinity  —  alone  kept  alive  the  love 
of  ancient  literature.  To  the  monopoly  of  a  severe  geometry 
was  sacrificed  every  other  exercise  and  attainment  of  the  human 
mind.  There  was  no  theological  study  and  no  theological  attain¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  study  of  history ;  none  of  moral  science ; 
none  of  chemistry  ;  none  even  of  experimental  philosophy  I  We 
speak  of  the  general  run  of  men.  Of  course  there  were  all 
along  illustrious  exceptions,  as  there  will  be  in  all  neglectful 
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systems  and  neglected  classes.  Limited  as  was  the  arena  of 
competition  for  honours,  the  standard  of  the  ‘  pol’  was  stunted 
indeed.  A  little  arithmetic,  a  couple  of  books  of  Euclid,  and 
Paley’s  Evidences  comprised  airthiat  was  required  for  a  B.  A. 
degree.  Oxford  has  been  in  this  respect  even  worse  than  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  consequences  were  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  country  was  inundated  with  clergymen  and  squires  unsuited 
for  their  respective  stations.  ’  The  want  of  knowledge,  and  the 
indifference  to  that  want,  which  were  exhibited  by  men  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  have  re-acted  fearfully  on  the  ignorance, 
credulity,  and  barbarism  of  the  lower. 

The  education  of  the  upper  classes  is  strikingly  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  years — miraculously  within  the  last  half 
century.  This  has  been  partly  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
the  old  Universities  themselves;  partly,  and  more  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  acknowledged,  by  some  of  the  public  schools ;  partly  also 
by  rival  and  ambitious  institutions,  like  the  London  and  Durham 
Universities ;  partly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  by  the  impossibility 
of  standing  any  longer  still,  in  the  midst  of  an  advancing  world. 
The  basis  of  instruction  was  already  laid  with  sufficient  breadth 
and  solidity.  The  evil  is,  that  it  is  —  or  rather  was  —  nothing 
but  basis.  Men  were  treated  as  if  they,  were  schoolboys —  and 
so  treated  long  after  the  age  of  boyhood  had  gone  by.  The  ob¬ 
jects  and  subjects  of  a  life  into  which  they  were  necessarily  about 
to  enter,  were  kept  studiously  from  their  keu  and  contemplation. 
Destined  to  jostle  and  contend  in  a  society  which  perpetually 
throws  up  rough  antagonists  with  more  or  less  of  intellect  and 
information,  and  with  every  degree  of  presumption,  assurance, 
and  ambition,  the  University  man,  braced  though  he  might  be  by 
the  *  iron  discipline  of  an  inflexible  geometry,’  or  imbued  with 
the  most  exquisite  appreciation  of  Greek  or  Roman  philosophy, 
—  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  so 
completely  at  sea  in  all  matters  of  progressive  interest  —  so 
unlettered  in  all  the  antecedent  history  of  any  great  social  ques¬ 
tion  —  that  he  shrank  in  despair  from  a  contest  in  which  the 
vigour  of  his  mind,  had  it  been  also  enriched  with  practical  and 
useful  knowledge,  must  have  insured  him  a  victory  over  the 
petulance  of  conceit  and  the  flippancy  of  agitation.  Hence¬ 
forward,  let  us  hope  the  Cambridge,  and  soon  we  trust  also  the 
Oxford,  graduate  will  be  in  some  measure  qualified  by  his  college 
career  to  enter  on  the  functions  of  his  *  faculty’;  to  contend  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  ignorance  and  presumption ;  to  disabuse  prejudice, 
to  refute  error,  and  to  illuminate  the  darkest  dens  of  bigotry 
with  a  torch  lighted  at  the  altars  of  Science  and  Humanity. 
Henceforward,  let  us  hope,  England  will  owe  to  her  splendid 
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and  time-honoured  institutions,  a  long  race,  not  only  of  scholars, 
divines,  and  mathematicians,  but  also  of  chemists  and  geologists, 
jurists  and  political  economists. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  express  our  gratitude  that  no  honour 
in  mathematics  or  classics  has  been  made  a  condition  pre¬ 
cedent  to  competition  for  the  honours  in  the  new  Cambridge 
triposes.*  Any  qualification  of  that  kind  would  have  defeated 
what  we  consider  the  great  advantage  of  this  part  of  the  design. 
And  now  that  the  *  pol  ’  examination  has  been  so  much  en- 
l.irged  in  compass  and  improved  in  quality,  we  would  ask  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  why  it  should  insist  on  enforc¬ 
ing  such  a  condition  as  a  Junior  Optime’s  degree  for  classical 
honours  ?  What  can  ever  be  the  good  of  making  a  score  of 
men,  who  have  no  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies,  cram  a 
medley  of  propositions  from  Newton,  Conic  Sections,  and  — 
stranger  still  —  Differential  Calculus?  It  is  no  disciplining  of 
the  mind :  but  sheer,  undiluted,  unconcealed  cram.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  For,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  and 
shame.  Surely,  the  knowledge  of  Euclid,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
and  Elementary  Mechanics,  now  exacted  from  the  *  pol,’  ought 
to  be  considered  a  sufficiently  rigorous  ‘  mental  preparation  ’  for 
the  lighter  amusements  of  translating  Thucydides  and  Aristotle. 

It  now  remains  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  carry  out 
in  honesty  and  good  faith,  the  principle  of  Instructional  Reform. 
That  those  who  have  given  the  impulse  in  either  University, 
will  do  their  best  to  direct  and  {)crpetuatc  it,  we  do  not  doubt ; 
and  to  them,  admonition  at  our  hands  would  be  impertinent 
and  vain.  We  would,  however,  deferentially  submit  to  their 
consideration,  —  in  the  first  place,  the  impropriety  of  harassing 
the  neophytes  of  the  new  triposes  with  manifold  and  vexatious 
University  examinations.  Wliatever  preparatory  examinations 
arc  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  certmn  progress,  had 
best  be  left,  we  think,  with  each  college  over  its  own  members, 
and  with  each  professor  in  his  own  department.  In  the  second 
place,  the  University  must  remember  that  the  success  of  the 
new  system  will  mainly  depend  on  their  encouraging,  by  prizes 

•  Formerly  the  requisites  for  a  Junior  Optime  (the  mathematical 
degree  necessary  to  qualify  a  candidate  for  the  Classical  Tripos)  were 
indefinite  and  fortuitous.  They  are  now  defined  ;  but  embracing,  as 
they  do.  Dynamics,  and  portions  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Cal¬ 
culus,  they  may  be  considered  too  high  a  standard  for  the  minimum 
of  mathematical  honours.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
men  who  have  toiled  to  make  themselves  good  scholars  should  he 
obliged  to  swallow  five  or  six  mathematical  subjects,  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  a  wrangler’s  degree. 
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and  fellowships,  the  students  who  distinguish  themselves  under 
it.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  were  Government  to 
invite  them  to  recommend  to  its  notice — as  is  done  in  Prussia 
and  France — those  whose  accomplishments  and  talents  seem  to 
qualify  them  eminently  for  a  civil  career,  or  for  the  tranquil 
cultivation  of  scienee. 

Lastly,  we  would  beg  them  to  consider  a  suggestion  which 
emanated  from  the  learned  Dean  of  Ely,  viz.,  that  the  period  of 
residence  previous  to  an  ordinary  degree  should  be  curtailed  to 
two  years ;  and  that  classical  and  other  honours  should  be  con¬ 
tended  for  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  as  now.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  would  drop  the  curtain  on  that  ridiculous  farce  yclept, 
*  The  Little  Go.’ 

We  close  our  remarks  with  a  cordial  offer  of  our  thanks  to 
both  Universities — to  Oxford  for  the  attempt,  to  Cambridge  for 
the  performanee.  It  is  espeeially  to  its  honour  that  it  did  not 
shrink  from  the  task  or,  ns  has  been  unwisely  thought,  the  peril 
of  setting  the  example  of  an  internal  reform.  Cambridge  has  done 
much,  before  now,  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  England.  In  the 
worst  ages  of  bigotry,  persecution,  and  servility  — in  the  ages  of 
the  faggot,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  boot,  —  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  and  in  the  reign  of  James  —  she  supplied  learned  and 
valiant  men  to  plead  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  senate  and  the 
forum,  or  seal  it  on  the  scaffold.  Her  most  eminent  sons  have 
been  the  luminaries  of  the  world.  The  world  has  seen  but  one 
Bacon,  one  Newton,  and  one  Milton ;  and  Cambridge  has  the 
honour  of  their  rearing.  Her  name,  accordingly,  is  identified 
with  the  holiest  and  grandest  trophies  won  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  human  knowledge.  That  she  has  not 
at  all  times  been  equal  to  herself,  nor  in  all  tilings  consistent 
with  herself,  will  be  readily  forgiven  by  all  who  do  not  resent 
temporary  shortcomings,  and  are  not  ungrateful  for  imperish¬ 
able  services.  What  she  has  left  undone  might  be  pal¬ 
liated  by  what  she  has  done  well.  And  in  this  her  latest  act 
she  has  shown  her  greatness  most  especially,  in  doffing  the 
majesty  of  a  consecrated  fame,  and  the  brightness  of  immemorial 
traditions,  to  accoutre  herself  for  the  instruction  of  an  age, 
which  has  yet  to  learn  that  utility  is  consistent  with  beauty, 
action  with  reflection,  and  the  energy  of  an  industrial  epoch  with 
the  treasured  eloquence  of  the  a^emy,  and  the  remembered 
melodies  of  the  Ilyssus  !  May  she  prosper  as  she  deserves,  and 
as  all  her  best  friends  wish  I 
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Art.  IX.  —  1.  Financial  Reform  Tracts.  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  By 
the  Financial  Reform  Association. 

2.  The  National  Budget  for  1849.  By  R.  COBDEN,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

3.  A  fete  Words  on  the  three  Amateur  Budgets  of  Cohden, 
Maegregor,  and  IVason.  By  the  Ilonoiirable  Edmund 
Phipps. 

Communities,  like  individuals,  are  seen  at  different  periods 
contending  with  very  different  dangers,  —  some  real,  some 
imaginary.  By  the  registrar  general’s  returns  mortality  changes 
its  channels.  At  times  consumption  takes  the  lead,  at  times 
fever ;  while  valetudinarians  and  hypochondriacs  have  panics  of 
their  own,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  returns.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  politics.  In  January  1848,  the  apprehension  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  British  territory  was  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville  might  have  been  abeady  within  the  lines  of 
Portsmouth ;  Marshal  Bugeaud,  on  his  route  to  London.  The 
despatches  of  eminent  warriors  were  transcribed  into  young 
.  ladies’  albums,  and  Lord  Ellesmere  employed  his  literary  talents 
in  recommending  a  classical  retreat  for  the  ten  thousand  Guards. 
Increased  armaments  were  called  for  on  all  sides.  The  next 
month  ushered  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  consequent 
movement  of  English  Chartists  and  Socialists.  The  alarm  was 
now  internal  inflammation.  Our  admirable  Metropolitan  Police 
was  looked  to  with  feelings  of  hope  and  reverence.  Colonel 
Rowan  and  Mr.  Mayne  became  the  heroes  of  the  ‘  situation.’ 
A  few  weeks  pass : — and  the  glories  of  the  special  constables  are 
already  matters  of  history.  But  the  political  and  social  world 
abhors  a  vacuum.  A  new  cause  of  alarm  and  excitement  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  is  found  in  the  state  of  our  finances.  A  nation, 
which,  since  the  Peace,  had  repealed  more  taxes  than  would 
replenish  the  Treasuries  of  any  two  first-rate  powers,  is  supposed 
to  be  breaking  down  by  the  weight  of  its  burthens.  Thus,  in 
about  twelve  months,  we  have  been  subjected  to  three  successive 
|X>litical  epidemics.  That  these  epidemics  are  of  a  kind  which 
are  more  or  less  connected,  we  readily  admit.  On  the  one  hand, 
alarms,  foreign  or  domestic,  are  fruitful  of  expense :  on  the  other, 
there  are  few  better  prophylactics  against  danger,  whether  from 
within  or  from  without,  than  a  flourishing  exchequer. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  Europe  has  been  passing 
through  a  series  of  bitter  trials:  the  greatest — the  financial  — 
are  yet  to  come.  Looking. at  home,  we  trust  that  we  are  to¬ 
lerably  secure  from  the  political  and  social  disorders  of  our  con- 
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tinental  neighbours.  But  we  are  far  from  feeling  equal  assurance, 
that  we  may  not  participate  in  their  financial  embarrassments 
and  risks.  Not  that  we  see  any  real  cause  for  apprehension,  if 
public  opinion  will  but  put  itself  under  the  guidance  of  common 
sense,  in  the  application  of  principles  upon  which  almost  all 
persons  profess  to  be  a^eed.  No  reform  in  our  financial  system 
can  be  economical  which  does  not  proceed  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  services  to  be  performed,  and  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  performing  them:  while  to  repeal  oppressive 
taxation,  and  to  reduce  unnecessary  establishments,  is  itself  one 
of  the  first  of  services,  and  a  certain  way  of  making  our  borders 
more  secure  and  the  country  more  contented. 

Two  preliminary  objections  require  notice  at  our  outset.  The 
first  regards  the  amount  of  our  taxation,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  other  countries:  the  next, — the  increase  in  our  expenditure, 
since  1835. 

It  is  invariably  assumed  that  we  are  the  heaviest  taxed  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  yet  we  have  seen  no  attempt  to 
make  good  this  proposition,  except  upon  data  as  inapplicable  as 
the  attempt  to  infer  the  name  of  the  ship’s  captain  from  the 
mast’s  height  and  the  length  of  the  keel.  For  instance,  is  not 
the  sophistry  manifest  which  measures  the  burthen  of  taxation  by 
the  amount  of  taxation  levied  as  compared  with  the  population 
taxed  ?  To  claim  a  tax  of  a  crown  from  each  of  a  given  number 
of  possessors  of  ten  shillings  each,  is  surely  a  more  ruinous  con¬ 
tribution  than  to  levy  a  sovereign  upon  an  equal  number  pos¬ 
sessed  each  of  one  hundred  pounds.  We  are  not  now  discussing 
the  distribution  of  taxes,  but  their  actual  pressure.  The  public 
income  of  Sicily  may  possibly  be  much  less,  per  capita,  than 
that  levied  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  yet  Sicily  may  be  the  more 
heavily  taxed  of  the  two  islands.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
burthens  imposed  on  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  sums  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Riding;  yet  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  West  Riding  have  therefore,  just  cause  of  complaint. 
The  only  true  comparison  is  between  the  amount  of  taxes  im¬ 
posed  and  the  property  on  which  those  taxes  are  levied.  All 
else  is  visionary  and  baseless :  and  we  doubt  whether  the  general 
belief  in  the  high  taxation  of  England  would  stand  the  test  if 
measured  by  this  standard. 

The  relative  taxation  between  country  and  country  though 
curious  in  itself,  and  interesting  as  an  answer  to  the  popular 
fallacy  we  have  just  noticed,  is  less  material  than  the  rise  or  fall 
in  property  within  the  same  country  at  various  times.  One 
certain  effect  of  excessive  taxation  is  to  check  industry  and 
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create  obstacles  to  accumulation.  Where  an  undue  weight  is 
imposed  upon  wealth,  the  elasticity  of  industry  is  lost.  It  no 
longer  rises  and  expands.  But  what  is  the  case  in  England? 
Let  us  refer  to  the  Property  Tax  Returns  as  evidence.  The 
following  parliamentary  abstract  will  exhibit  the  progress  of 
wealth  in  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years ;  — 
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It  Avould,  however,  be  most  illogical  to  conclude,  that  because 
we  are  rich  we  should  therefore  be  extravagant ;  or,  that  it  is 
excusable  under  any  circumstances  to  maintain  an  unnecessary 
tax,  or  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  civil  officer,  whose  salary  is  excessive, 
or  whose  services  are  not  required.  But  let  our  economy  be 
ever  that  of  prudence  an<l  not  of  panic ;  and,  above  all,  let  us 
not  fall  into  the  errors  committed  in  several  former  periods  of 
our  history,  and  by  rashness  in  our  retrenchments  double  our 
future  expenditure  for  the  sake  of  a  present,  but  an  ill-con¬ 
sidered  saving. 

It  is  however  said,  and  is  said  with  truth,  that  if  we  compare 
the  sums  voted  in  supply  by  Parliament  within  the  last  fourteen 
years,  we  find  an  enormous  increase,  being  no  less  than  a  rise  from 
14,123,255/.  in  1835  to  22,880,658/.  in  1848, — showing  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  8,757,403/.  This  increase  not  only  stands  in  need  of 
justification,  but  we  believe  admits  of  very  considerable  re¬ 
duction;  at  the  same  time  the  comparison  between  1835  and 
1848  is  far  from  being  a  just  one.  The  economy  of  1835  was 
attained  after  many  years  of  most  severe  and  searching  labour 
and  inquiry.  It  was  a  result  not  to  be  attained  in  one  single 
session.  The  successive  Governments  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
had  applied  the  greatest  energy  to  the  reduction  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  Between  the  years  1821  and  1833  a  reduction  had 
taken  place  in  the  salaries  of  the  great  civil  establishments  of 
1,026,189/.;  and  5689  officers  hs^  been  removed  from  this 
branch  of  tlie  public  service.  The  ordinary  supply  services  had 
been  reduced  in  the  same  ratio,  and  economy  had  been  stre¬ 
nuously  enforced  in  all  departments  during  the  following  years. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  retrenchment  had  in  some  instances 
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been  carried  too  far  on  this  occasion :  for  it  has  been  stated,  on 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  estimates  of  1835  were  so  im¬ 
prudently  reduced,  more  especially  in  the  Navy,  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  of  subsequent  years  is  attributable,  though  not 
solely,  to  this  cause.  There  is  a  fairer  standard  to  refer  to  than 
that  of  the  year  1835.  The  financial  condition  of  this  country 
had  been  carefully  considered  by  a  most  economical  committ^ 
in  1817  ;  and  the  sum  then  named  as  a  limit  to  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  votes  of  1835  by  3,226,7454 

But  the  principal  cause  of  the  difference  in  our  expenditure 
between  1835  and  1848  has  not  arisen  from  the  imprudent  re¬ 
ductions  of  1835.  We  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  reasons  of 
this  increase ;  and  among  those  reasons  we  hope  we  may,  without 
breach  of  privilege,  suggest  that  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
is  largely  to  blame.  From  its  nature  and  its  dis{X)sition,  and 
even  we  may  add,  from  its  very  duties,  it  is  called  on  to  act  as  a 
check  and  a  restraint  u[K)n  Government.  As  a  general  principle 
this  is  right,  but  it  is  only  true  within  limits ;  and  it  does  not 
follow, — because  where  a  Government  is  lavish  tlie  Commons  are 
justly  bound  to  be  economical — that,  where  the  Government  is 
economical,  the  Commons  should  therefore  be  lavish.  Yet  the 
principle  of  antagonism  which  more  or  less  exists  between  the 
Treasury  bench  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  has  led  to 
this  result  More  especially  is  this  the  case,  where  Whigs  are  in 
office  and  Tories  in  opposition.  The  latter  may  with  perfect  con¬ 
sistency  complain  of  what  they  represent  as  an  undue  parsimony, 
crippling  the  public  service,  and  leaving  the  public  interests  un¬ 
provided  for.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  national  pride,  national 
gratitude,  to  compassion  and  sometimes  to  alarms  the  most  absurd 
and  unreasonable.  It  was  truly  stated  in  Parliament  in  the  last 
session  that  from  1835  to  1841,  ‘Motions  were  made  and  repeated, 

*  session  after  session,  to  compel  the  Government  to  an  increase 
‘  of  the  Estimates.  It  was  stated  that  our  ships  were  under- 
‘  manned,  our  dockyards  neglected,  our  ships  afloat  too  few. 

*  The  full  pay,  the  half  pay,  the  marines,  the  chaplains,  the 
‘  pursers,  the  old  flag  officers,  the  young  lieutenants,  all  found 

*  parliamentary  friends  to  state  complaints  and  demand  redress.’ 
The  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  be  very  willing  that  the  Trea¬ 
sury  should  pronounce  all  severe  sentences, — provided  that  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  reserved  the  more  agreeable 
duties  of  mitigating  punishment,  and  all  acts  of  grace  and  favour. 
Therefore  almost  every  decision  of  an  economical  character  pro¬ 
nounced  at  Whitehall  was  followed  by  a  counter  movement  in 
Parliament.  If  the  principle  of  superannuations  and  retirements 
was  entrenched  upon,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  an  instant  appeal 
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was  made  to  the  sympathy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Claims 
of  all  sorts,  some  the  most  extravagant  and  untenable,  though 
rejected  by  Tory  as  well  as  by  Whig  governments,  were  revived 
and  agitated  with  more  or  less  success.  Neither  economy  of 
the  public  money  nor  yet  economy  of  the  public  time  was  pos¬ 
sible  in  such  a  state  of  things.  Both  were  wasted,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  legislative  power  was  perhaps  a  still  greater  loss 
than  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  money. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  growing  sense  of  duty 
suggested,  and  at  length  enforced  augmentations  of  establish¬ 
ments  for  good  purposes,  but  requiring  necessarily  a  great 
augmentation  of  expenditure.  To  those  who  had  for  many 
years  grieved  to  think  that  the  education  of  the  people  was 
neglected,  and  that  a  growth  of  population  had  taken  place 
in  our  manufacturing  districts  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  civilised  nations,  without  any  corresponding,  or  concur¬ 
rent,  attempt  to  provide  for  their  intellectual,  moral,  or  reli¬ 
gious  improvement,  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  in 
the  year  1833  we  laid  the  foundation  of  a  better  system; 
nor  can  we  complain  of  an  annual  expenditure  of  245,000/.  for 
this  holy  purpose,  even  though  we  may  be  told  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  capital  of  7,000,000/.  It  appears  that  certain  advocates 
of  the  voluntary  principle  reject  and  resist  md  to  all  schools. 
But  when  we  remember  the  men  who  were  the  first  advocates  of 
these  grants  —  the  late  William  Allen,  Sir.  F*  Buxton,  Clarkson 
and  Lancaster  —  and  the  exertions  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
Stephen  Lushington,  their  survivors  and  representatives,  the 
misapplied  zeal  of  their  successors  must  certainly  appear  im- 
teasonable.  We  presume  the  same  objectors  are  prepared  to 
overthrow  the  University  of  London,  which  in  1839,  set*  our 
elder  Universities  the  example  of  enlarging  and  improving  our 
system  of  education,  —  at  the  same  time  that  it  opened  the 
honours  of  University  degrees  to  nonconformists,  excluded  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  a  still  lingering  though  much 
diminished  spirit  of  prejudice  and  monopoly.  Little  as  England 
is  supposed  to  have  done  in  comparison  with  the  continental 
monarchies,  yet  the  sums  voted  for  the  encouragement  of  edu¬ 
cation,  science,  and  art,  in  1848,  exceeded  the  wWe  civil  list  of 
the  crown. 

But  some  of  our  Financial  reformers  are  taking  the  field 
against  the  Civil  List,  as  being  a  flagrant  instance  of 
extravagance.  They  forget,  it  seems,  what  Parliament  and 
the  Sovereign  have  alre^y  accomplished,  when  they  revive 
arguments  which,  however  true  at  the  time  of  Burke’s  speech 
on  economical  reform,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  present  reign.  A  given  sum  is  annually  voted 
for  Hampton  Court.  This,  we  are  now  told,  is  a  grievance; 
but,  even  if  it  were  so,  could  it  be  rightfully  placed  to 
the  account  of  our  Sovereign,  rather  than  to  the  account  of 
those  thousands  who,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  enjoy  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  admission  to  the  stately  gardens  and  terraces,  and  to  the 
suites  of  apartments  in  which  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle,  and  of 
Andrea  Mantegna,  are  deposited,  with  the  noble  portraits  of 
Holbein  and  of  Vandyck?  Are  the  Gardens  and  Palm-house 
of  Kew  the  ‘  menus  plaisirs  ’  of  the  monarch,  or  modes  of 
perpetuating  and  of  distributing  throughout  the  empire  the 
vegetable  productions  of  our  colonial  possessions  and  of  the 
world?  Sir  William  Hooker  is  much  more  the  tenant  of 
Kew,  than  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  botanist,  rather  than 
the  monarch,  is  the  object  of  this  extravagance,  if  extravagance 
it  must  be  called.  We  have  year  by  year  rejoiced  to  see  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  steam-boats,  rail-road  trains,  and  even  wag¬ 
gons,  conveying  multitudes  of  the  industrious  classes  to  enjoy 
their  well-earned  leisure  with  their  wives  and  children,  under 
the  shade  of  the  Windsor  oaks,  in  the  Hall  of  Wolsey,  or  on  the 
woodland  terraces  of  Richmond ;  and  we  have  felt  a  delight 
and  pride  in  thinking  how  the  well-regulated  and  appropriate 
decorations  of  a  monarchy  were  thus  blended  with  histori<^  re¬ 
collections,  and  inseparably  united  to  the  enjoyments,  the  health, 
and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people. 

This  analysis  of  our  civil  expenditure  might  be  carried  further ; 
but  before  closing  our  observations,  there  are  some  further  heads  of 
that  expenditure  which  require  notice.  Very  many  years  elapsed 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bentham’s  excellent  tract  on  Law 
Taxes,  before  Parliament  admitted  the  fact  that  the  fees  in  our 
courts  of  justice  required  reform,  if  not  actual  suppression.  To 
this  the  Legislature  was  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  just  claims  of 
the  suitors,  but  by  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  great  sinecure 
offices, — in  many  instances  maintained  by  burthens  cast  on  parties 
least  able  to  sustain  them,  the  suitors  in  our  courts  of  law  and 
equity.  The  nuisance  has  been  abated,  the  offices  and  fees  abo¬ 
lished  ;  but  expense  has  necessarily  followed.  It  was  necessary  that 
certain  salaries  should  be  increased,  and  compensations  awarded ; 
and  whilst  we  enjoy  the  benefit  and  take  pride  in  the  reform,  it 
is  somewhat  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  consequences  of  our 
own  good  deeds.  We  have  reformed  the  Poor  Law;  but  the 
central  administration,  the  auditors  of  the  accounts,  the  school¬ 
masters,  and  the  medical  relief,  are  all  defrayed  from  the  Treasury. 
Contrary,  as  we  believe,  to  principle,  and  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  but  still  upon  humane  grounds.  Parliament 
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undertakes  tlic  superintendence  of  factory  labour;  and  an  estimate 
follows  exceeding  the  salaries  of  two  Secretaries  of  State,  or  of 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  Household.  Our  Channel  traders 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  asylum  harbours ;  millions 
were  required,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  voted.  Statistical 
writers  call,  and  call  justly,  for  elements  to  guide  them  in  their 
inquiries;  we  establish  a  periodical  census,  we  register  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths.  The  reform  of  prisons  is  required  at  our  hands, 
not  only  from  motives  of  humanity, — but  to  provide  adequately 
for  secondary  punishment,  rendered  daily  more  necessary  by  the 
mitigation  of  the  justly-condemned  severity  of  our  criminal  law. 
The  Penitentiaries  of  Parkhurst,  Pentonville,  Milbank,  Perth, 
are  erected  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Criminal 
prosecutions,  and  a  preventive  and  repressive  police,  are  pointed 
out  as  belonging  more  justly  to  national  than  to  local  expen¬ 
diture,  and  therefore  upwards  of  one  million  annually  is  expended 
by  Parliament  for  these  purposes.  W e  are  far  from  objecting  to 
the  greater  part  of  this  expenditure.  But  it  is  puerile  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  we  can  secure  the  advantages  without  i)aying  the  cost. 

The  objectors  will  however  repeat,  though  they  cannot  deny 
the  force  of  our  preceding  observations,  that  the  expense  of 
our  military  and  naval  establishments  remains  still  to  be 
accounted  for.  Of  course,  whatever  is  unnecessary  should 
be  retrenched;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
Parliament  to  enforce  principles  of  economy  throughout  every 
department  But,  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  times  render  this 
in  some  respects  more  difficult  than  at  former  periods  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  Improvements  are  taking  place  on  all  sides  which  render 
expensive  charges  unavoidable.  We  remember  an  occurrence 
during  the  military  operations  in  China,  which  illustrates  our 
meaning.  A  regiment,  being  required  to  advance,  whilst  exposed 
to  heavy  tropical  rain,  when  brought  into  action  was  unable  to 
return  the  enemy’s  fire  with  effect.  It  was  unfortunately 
armed  with  the  old  flint  and  steel  muskets,  and  was  only  saved 
from  severe  loss  by  the  junction  of  some  marines  whose  muskets 
had  been  provided  with  percussion  locks.  If  our  military  depart¬ 
ments  were  to  neglect  providing  the  armies  of  England  with 
advantages,  equal  to  those  possessed  by  all  other  contending 
powers,  and  if  loss  of  life  or  military  disgraces  were  to  ensue, 
we  doubt  whether  an  economical  argument,  derived  from  a  saving 
in  the  army  estimates,  would  be  received  with  much  favour  by 
the  British  public.  Yet  a  simultaneous  change  in  the  arms 
of  our  military  service  involves  no  trivial  expense.  The  new 
armament  of  our  ships  of  war,  the  adoption  of  a  heavier  metal, 
and  above  all,  the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  are,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  naain  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  Admiralty  esti¬ 
mates.  The  progress  which  we  have  made  in  our  national  steam 
navy  is  hardly  known  or  fully  appreciated.  It  will  be  shown  by 
the  following  table :  — 

Steam  Vessels.  Horse  Power. 

1835  .  .  23  -  -  4,153 

1841  -  .  41  -  -  9,503 

1848  -  -  124  -  -  44,480 

We  have  already  expended  2,689,000/.  in  steam  machinery,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  much  of  this  expenditure  must 
necessarily  be  of  an  experimental  kind.  Failure  must  in  all 
such  cases  be  submitted  to  before  we  can  attain  success.  The 
purchase  of  stores  may,  it  is  true,  become  a  cause  of  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  but  an  undue  economy  is  oftentimes  quite  as  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests  as  extravagance  itself.  The  expenditure 
in  the  purchase  of  stores  has  augmented  from  426,000/.  to 
1,084,000/.  between  the  years  1835  and  1848;  yet,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  lesser  sum  was  the  greater  economy.  It  is  plain 
from  the  late  Report  of  Regulations,  that  Government  is  aware 
of  both  its  mistakes  and  its  responsibilities. 

The  increase  in  the  army  expenditure  has  been  by  no  means  so 
great  as  that  in  the  naval  service.  Excluding  the  Caffre  war, 
the  excess  has  been  less  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  in  Ireland,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  this  excess,  though  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  is  easily  to  be  explained.  But  in  relation  to  the  three 
great  services,  the  ministers  have  taken  the  proper  course.  Com¬ 
mittees  in  both  Houses  have  been  appointed  to  institute  the 
most  searching  inquiry ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
j)rcsent  government  in  their  desire  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  most  economical  predecessors,  reductions  in  the  estimates 
have  been  already  made  to  the  following  extent :  — 

1848.  lS49t  Redaction. 

Army  .  -  6,520,835  -  -  6,142,211  -  -  378,624 

Navy  -  -  6,890,024  -  -  6,113,540  -  -  776,484 

Ordnance  -  3,115,218  -  -  2,654,270  -  -  460,948 

Total  reduction  -  £1,616,056 

We  think  the  reasonable  part  of  the  public  will  accept  this  re¬ 
duction  of  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  on  an  expenditure  of 
sixteen  millions,  as  evidence  of  bein^  in  earnest.  It  is  a  promise 
also  of  the  further  reductions  which  may  be  effected  in  future 
3’car8,  but  which,  to  be  done  with  success,  must  be  done  pru¬ 
dently  and  with  caution ;  not  in  the  desire  of  purchasing  present 
ease  and  popularity,  by  a  reckless  neglect  of  future  and  per¬ 
manent  interests. 
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We  could  have  wished  to  have  entered  at  some  length  into 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  includes  the  cost  of  collection  of 
the  revenue  and  the  payments  made  before  the  revenue  reaches 
the  Exchequer.  On  this  subject  the  greatest  misconception 
exists.  The  payments  of  drawbacks  and  of  similar  allowances 
are  by  some  most  ignorantly  included  among  charges  of  col¬ 
lection.  The  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  belong  as  little  to  the 
same  class  of  payments.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  great 
service  of  the  public,  as  are  our  fleets  and  armies.  They  would 
require  to  be  paid,  even  if  all  Post  Office  revenue  were  to  be 
abandoned  altogether. 

No  financial  measure  was  ever  more  bitterly  attacked  than 
the  reduction  of  postage  in  1839 ;  and  yet  few,  if  any,  in¬ 
stances  of  reduction  have  ever  produced  a  greater  social  benefit. 
Those  who  were  so  enthusiastic  as  to  imagine  that  the  appetite 
for  correspondence  might  be  as  easily  excited  as  a  love  for  porter 
or  tobacco,  have  found  their  sanguine  prognostics  of  immediate 
success  and  undiminished  revenue  unfulfilled.  But  those  who 
were  responsible  for  proposing  the  change  were  more  cautious. 
They  admitted  the  enormous  loss  that,  for  a  time,  must  be  sus¬ 
tained,  and  they  demanded  and  obtained  a  legislative  pledge 
that  such  loss  should  be  made  good.  The  experiment  was 
made  in  1839,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  refer  to  the  experience 
of  nine  years.  The  number  of  chargeable  letters,  including 
franks,  has  increased  from  82^  millions  in  1839  to  the  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  1329  millions  in  1848,  and  the  gross  revenue 
for  the  year  1847  has  risen  to  2,181,000i,  being  within  150,000/. 
of  the  amount  received  in  1839,  before  the  reduction. 

It  is  true  that  the  net  amount  paid  to  the  Exchequer,  though 
steadily  advancing,  is  considerably  less  than  it  had  been  under  the 
old  system.  But  this  may  be  traced  to  a  succession  of  expensive 
improvements  which  must  have  been  adopted,  at  an  equal  charge, 
had  no  reduction  of  postage  taken  place.  The  impatience  of 
commerce  is  as  great  as  that  of  love  itself.  The  bill  of  exchange 
as  well  as  the  sigh  which  is  to  be  wafted  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole,  brooks  no  delay.  Steam  carriages  and  steam  boats  must 
all  be  put  in  requisition.  Our  West  India  colonies  demand  a 
special  line  of  packets.  It  is  granted ;  but  the  contract  amounts 
to  240,000/.  Sam  Slick  and  M.  Papineau  demand  justice  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada;  and  the  Halifax  packets  are  esta¬ 
blished  at  a  cost  of  145,000/L  Our  annual  packet  contracts  exceed 
580,000/.,  and  the  Admiralty  expends  a  further  sum  of  1 11,000/. 
for  the  same  service.  France,  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  East  India 
Company,  offer  their  co-operation ;  a  change  is  made, — and  we 
are  brought  within  six  weeks  of  Bombay.  Nor  do  we  confine  our 
labours  within  the  limits  of  our  own  possessions.  Callao  and  Val- 
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paraiso,  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong,  the  celestial  Empire  as  well  as 
our  Australian  continent,  are  all  provided  with  steam  communica¬ 
tion  ;  and  thus  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  globe  into  which 
the  great  moving  power  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  is  not  brought 
into  immediate  contact. 

The  example  we  have  set  has  been  followed,  or  is  about  to 
influence  the  postal  arrangements  of  other  countries ;  and  it  is 
a  triumph  to  the  advocates  of  Post  Office  reform  to  find  the 
portraits  of  Washington  and  Franklin  adopted  as  the  symbols 
of  that  improved  system,  which  is  represented  in  our  monarchy 
by  the  engraved  head  of  our  own  sovereign. 

It  is  therefore  evidently  absurd  to  class  charges  of  the  de¬ 
scription  we  have  enumerated  as  charges  of  collecting  the  Post 
Office  revenue.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that  the  same  obser¬ 
vations  do  not  apply  to  other  cases.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
inquire  whether  our  Government  can  be  reproached  with  ex¬ 
travagance  in  relation  to  the  revenue  departments. 

If  we  compare  the  expense  of  our  enormous  Customs  esta¬ 
blishments  with  those  of  foreign  countries,  we  shall  come  to 
conclusions  very  opposite  to  those  of  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone 
and  his  Liverpool  reformers.  In  Holland,  one  of  the  most 
prudent  of  European  States,  the  Customs  revenue  is  collected 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.;  in  France  at  13/.  14«.  per  cent,  and 
in  Belgium  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  44/.  per  cent  The  charge 
on  our  revenue  is  6/.  14s.  Id.  only ;  yet  our  establishments  are 
necessarily  much  more  numerous  and  more  scattered  than  those 
of  all  other  powers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Nor  have  we  any  difficulty  in  giving  an  equally  conclusive 
reply  to  those  cavillers  who  would  represent,  or  rather  mis¬ 
represent,  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the 
other  great  Revenue  departments.  For  the  first  time  the  bold 
experiment  is  tried  of  entrusting  to  one  office  the  collection  of 
all  inland  duties.  Five  great  departments,  rich  in  patronise, 
and  maint^ed  at  an  enormous  cost,  have  been  consolidated,  and 
chaiged  with  the  collection  of  an  annual  revenue  of  upwards  of 
30,000,000/.  We  admit  that  it  required  no  common  courage 
and  energy  to  make  so  great  an  experiment ;  but  the  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  excellent  public  servants  to  whom  it  is 
entrusted  give  us  every  reasonable  expectation  of  its  success.  In 
the  departments  of  Excise  Stamps  and  Taxes,  since  the  year 
1833,  there  have  been  reduced  no  fewer  than  2054  officers,  whose 
salaries  amounted  to  247,174/.,  in  addition  to  a  further  saving 
of  50,000/1  for  contingent  expenses.  K  the  British  public 
cliums  its  prescriptive  right  of  grumbling,  more  especially  when 
tried  by  the  severe  test  of  a  Property  Tax  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
at  least  satbfactory  to  learn  that  the  additional  establishment 
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required  for  collecting  a  revenue  approaching  to  5,400,000i.  con¬ 
sists  of  127  persons  only,  with  the  very  moderate  pay  of  23,0004 

By  the  reforms  now  recommended  in  the  Customs  and  already 
in  progress,  about  16,0004  of  reduction  will  be  effected  in  salaries; 
and  this  in  the  highest  offices.  Similar  savings,  by  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Inland  Boards  are  accomplished  to  the  extent  of 
14,0004;  and  when  the  whole  arrangements  are  completed  an 
annual  sum  of  100,0004  will  be  saved ; — a  sum  greatly  exceeding 
the  united  salaries  of  the  entire  Cabinet,  including  all  their 
Boards  and  Under  Secretaries.  This  is  the  work  of  what  the 
Liverpool  refonners  are  pleased  to  describe  as  an  extravagant 
and  unprincipled  Administration  ! 

A  very  short  road  to  economy  has,  however,  been  discovered 
by  some  late  inquirers,  who  solve  the  financial  problem,  and 
call  on  us  to  reduce  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  expenditure,  by 
renouncing  all  our  Colonies.  Under  the  plausible  pretence 
of  establishing  self-government,  they  require  that  we  should  free 
ourselves  from  what  is  termed  the  burthen  of  colonial  possessions. 
We  regret  extremely  that  great  national  interests  and  great 
national  duties  should  have  been  brought  by  very  respectable 
authorities  to  so  low  a  test,  and  should  be  confined  within  such 
contracted  limits.  These  are  nobler  questions  than  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  a  colonial  governor  or 
the  perquisites  of  a  colonial  secretary.  Even  if  by  the  surrender 
of  British  N.  America  we  were  permitted  to  repeal  the  soap  tax, 
or  if  the  abandonment  of  Australia  and  the  West  Indies  could 
enable  the  Treasury  to  dispense  with  the  duty  on  hackney 
coaches  and  cabs,  or  could  have  allowed  Parliament  somewhat 
sooner  to  have  freed  Vinegar  and  Sweets  from  the  control  of 
the  exciseman,  we  doubt  whether  these  great  financial  reforms 
might  not  have  been  considered  by  thoughtful  men  to  be  some¬ 
what  too  dearly  purchased.  We  are  not  prepared  to  concede 
to  the  class  of  objectors  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing,  the 
premises  on  which  they  reason,  nor  can  we  admit  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  proposition  their  accusations  of  colonial  extravagance. 
The  whole  of  our  colonial  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  America,  do  not  cost  this  country  more  than  is  expended 
by  France  on  Algeria ;  and  who  will  venture  to  compare  that 
military  possession,  the  scene  of  violence,  rapine  and  cruelty, 
with  tne  noble  colonial  possessions  of  England,  which  exhibit 
the  following  results  for  the  year  1848 :  — 

Population  -  ...  -  5,332,000 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  -  -  9,289,0004 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  -  -  19,794,0004 

Declared  value  of  British  manufacture  imported  8,725,0004 
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That  the  salary  of  a  government  of  Ceylon  or  Guiana  admits 
of  reduction  may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  If  true,  the  retluction 
should  be  made;  but  to  suggest  that  the  forty-five  existing 
colonies  should,  in  1849,  in  their  present  state,  be  maintained  at 
the  same  cost  as  the  twenty-two  colonies  of  1792,  is  to  imagine 
that  Daniel  Lambert  or  the  Irish  Giant  could,  in  their  maturity 
of  fat  and  height,  be  clothed  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  their 
infancy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  cry  for  colonial  retrenchment, 
and  for  the  abandonment  of  all  connexion  between  our  colonics 
and  the  central  government,  could  ever  have  arisen,  or  could  be 
countenanced  for  one  moment,  were  it  not  for  the  culpable 
neglect,  which  successive  governments  and  Parliament  itself  have 
shown  to  one  paramount  and  pressing  duty, — we  mean  that  of 
colonisation.  In  our  last  Number  we  avowed  our  firm  con¬ 
viction,  which  we  now  repeat,  and  which  we  may  have  occasion 
to  justify  at  greater  len^h  hereafter,  that  the  solution  of  the 
‘  Irish  difficulty  ’  depends  upon  the  application  of  this  remedy. 
Without  this  remedy  all  others  will  be  found  vain.  Laud 
improvement  bills  will  not  work ;  encumbered  estates  will  not 
find  purchasers.  The  Poor  Law  must  fail.  Accompanied  by 
this  remedy,  all  others  will  be  rendered  doubly  efficacious. 
And  when,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  ‘  the  new  world 
‘  is  called  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old,’  by 
the  energy  and  courage  of  some  practical  statesman,  the  benefit 
to  the  empire  will  be  so  immediate  and  so  unquestionable, 
that  any  indifference  to  colonial  possessions  and  all  jealousy 
of  their  necessary  expenses  will  be  forgotten.  This  will  be  the 
great  and  glorious  use  to  which  our  colonies  may  be  applied,  as 
much  for  their  interest  as  for  our  own.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  C.  Duller,  we  shall  say,  —  ‘  In  your 
‘  colonies,  you  have  vast  tracts  of  most  fertile  land,  wanting 

*  only  capital  and  labour  to  cover  them  with  abundant  harvests; 

*  and,  from  want  of  that  capital  and  labour,  wasting  their  pro- 
‘  ductive  energies  in  nourishing  weeds,  or,  at  best,  in  giving 
‘  shelter  and  sustenance  to  beasts.  When  I  ask  you  to  colonise, 
‘  what  do  I  ask  you  to  do,  but  to  carry  the  superfluity  of  one 

*  part  of  our  country  to  repair  the  deficiency  of  the  other ;  to 

*  cultivate  the  desert  by  applying  to  it  the  means  that  lie  idle 
‘  here :  in  one  simple  word,  to  convey  the  plough  to  the  field, 
‘  the  workman  to  his  work,  the  hungry  to  his  food?’ 

To  those  who  would  measure  the  value  of  colonies  by  their 
present  cost  as  compared  with  their  present  profit;  and  who 
would  thus  apply  to  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  the  principles 
which  may  justly  regulate  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin’s  manu- 
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factory  for  Japan  blacking; — we  venture  to  suggest  that  a  more 
prolonged  existence,  as  well  as  more  enlarged  duties,  are  assigned 
by  Providence  to  States  than  to  individuals.  We  may  be  said 
to  possess  the  reversion  in  the  present.  In  her  enduring  national 
strength  England  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  life-tenant 
without  heirs.  She  foresees  and  almost  grasps  the  future. 
This  conviction  is  well  expressed  in  a  Parliamentary  Report, 
founded  on  evidence  ns  conclusive  as  it  is  interesting,  and 
establishing,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  value  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  the  duties  which  they  impose  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  invaluable  uses  to  which,  were  we  but  as 
brave  and  as  wise  as  our  forefathers,  these  possessions  might  yet 
be  turned.  ‘  To  transplant  our  domestic  habits,  our  commercial 
‘enterprise,  our  laws,  our  institutions,  our  language,  our  lite- 
‘  rature,  and  our  sense  of  religious  obligation,  to  the  more 
‘  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the 
‘  character  of  a  great  maritime  nation.  It  is  not  only,  in  its 

*  progress,  the  pursuit  and  the  attainment  of  glory,  but,  in  its 

*  success,  it  is  the  performance  of  a  high  duty,  and  the  accom- 
‘  plishment  of  a  noble  destiny ;  and  if  it  can  also  be  made  sub- 

*  servient  to  the  relief  of  pressing  distress  at  home, — if  the 
‘  labour  which  is  in  excess  in  certmn  parts  of  the  country  can 
‘  be  rendered  the  source  of  an  extending  and  durable  prosperity 

*  in  the  colonies, — such  a  combination  of  advantages  cannot  fail 
‘  the  more  to  recommend  this  great  question  of  colonisation  to 
‘the  earliest  attention  of  the  Legislature.’  (1st  Report  on  Colo¬ 
nisation,  House  of  Lords,  1847.) 

From  our  preceding  observations,  our  readers  may  conclude 
that  while  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  unflinching  economical 
reformers,  and  whilst  we  are  convinced  that  much  retrench¬ 
ment  remains  to  be  accomplished,  we  are  inclined  to  place  more 
confidence  in  the  efforts  of  a  sincere  government,  and  in  a 
parliament  intent  on  the  performance  of  its  duty,  than  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  or  the  rash  engage¬ 
ments  of  those  who  promise  to  effect  an  immediate  saving  of 
eight  or  ten  millions  on  an  expenditure  of  twenty-two.  Though 
it  is  obvious  that  danger  must  arise  from  immoderate  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  yet  danger  is  no  less  to  be  feared  in  an  ill-considered  re¬ 
duction.  The  difficulty,  if  not  the  absolute  impossibility,  of  some 
of  the  recommendations  lately  given,  must  ensure  our  safety.  The 
proposals  are  too  rash  to  gain  many  advocates.  No  man  who 
values  his  reputation  for  good  sense  will  jeopardise  that  reputation 
in  their  defence.  On  this  head,  therefore,  we  do  not  feel  mucli 
apprehension.  The  real  risk  will  be  found  in  the  endeavour  to 
enforce  a  careless  repeal  of  taxation,  leaving  the  public  credit  and 
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the  public  service  inadequately  provided  for.  When  a  member  of 
Parliament  of  the  ability  and  character  of  Mr.  Cobden  ventures 
to  recommend,  as  practicable,  a  repeal  of  the  Excise  Duties  on 
Malt,  Hops,  Soap  and  Paper,  amounting  to  6,000,000/. ;  the 
repeal  of  the  Window  Tax,  sacrificing  1,600,000/.;  a  repeal  of 
Customs’  Duties,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Tea,  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  national  income  by  3,400,000/1,  we  lament  over  such 
indiscretion,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
loss  of  10,000,000/.  annually  cannot  be  met  by  any  immediate 
and  commensurate  reduction  of  expenditure ;  —  therefore,  the 
proposition,  if  carried,  would  be  fatal.  But,  however  wild  and 
impracticable  may  be  the  project,  it  holds  out  great  temptations 
to  the  selfish  or  the  less  informed  part  of  the  community.  It  is 
a  signal  for  a  general  scramble.  The  member  for  the  West 
Riding  is  fishing  with  a  multiplicity  of  hooks :  one  baited  with 
the  malt  and  hop  duty  for  the  farmer,  another  with  the  window 
tax  for  the  10/.  householder;  he  endeavours  to  catch  the  foreign 
trader  by  the  tea  duties,  and  reserves  the  timber  and  soap 
duties  as  a  temptation  to  the  manufacturer.  The  interests  of 
literary  men,  like  ourselves,  are  not  disregarded  or  forgotten. 
In  his  zeal  for  Mark  Lane  or  Thames  Street,  the  statesman  is 
kind  enough  to  hold  in  remembrance  Paternoster  Row,  and  in 
his  generous  sacrifice  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  includes  the  paper  and  advertisement  duties.  We  only 
wish  we  could  honestly  accept  his  olfering;  but  though  we 
detest  all  burthens,  and  more  especially  such  as  fall  peculiarly  on 
our  own  craft,  we  cannot,  even  with  this  proffered  bounty,  counte¬ 
nance  his  scheme.  Nor  does  the  ‘  merry  conceit  ’  of  Mr.  Cobden 
reconcile  us  to  his  absurd  exaggeration.  ‘  What  soap  is  to  the 

*  skin,’  he  observes,  ‘  literature  is  to  the  healthy  action  of  the 

*  mind.’  This  may  be  very  ingenious  for  what  we  know.  The  critic 
may  represent  the  alkali,  and  the  philosopher  the  oil  and  tallow ; 
Wordsworth  as  Poet  Laureate  may  be  closely  connected  with 
Windsor  soap,  and  his  predecessor  the  chronicler  of  the  Cid  may 
represent  pure  Castile, — but  neither  in  the  Saxon  nor  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  wonl  can  we  discover  Wit  in  the  proposal,  or 
in  the  illustration.  We  are  not  about  to  undertake  so  visionary 
a  task  as  the  praise  of  any  impost  whatever.  All  taxes  are  more  or 
less  mischievous,  and  all  are  most  assuredly  unpopular.  No  knock 
is  less  welcome  at  our  door  than  that  of  the  hard-fisted  tax-ga¬ 
therer;  and  even  the  laurels  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  can  hardly 
reconcile  us  to  the  bill  we  have  had  to  pay  for  our  glories.  Yet, 
with  all  this,  we  doubt  whether  any  ingenuity  can  levy  so  large 
a  contribution  as  4,000,000/.  in  a  manner  less  onerous  than  by 
the  malt  duty ;  and  we  feel  well  assured  that  till  our  finances  are 
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in  a  greatly  improved  condition,  we  dare  not  place  at  risk  the 
5,000,000/.  which  are  paid  on  tea. 

We  have  before  us  innumerable  tracts  of  amateur  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer.  We  have  that  of  ^Ir.  Rigby  Wason,  who 
dazzles  us  with  an  estimate  of  4,400,000,000/.  as  the  value  of  the 
realised  property  of  the  empire,  but  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether 
a  million  of  millions,  or  a  thousand  millions  are  not  in  his  mind 
synonymous ;  we  have  the  ordnance  of  Mr.  Maegregor,  and  the 
lighter  arms  of  the  rifle  brigade  from  Liverpool, — adopting,  but 
misapplying  the  tactics  and  the  machinery  of  the  Anti  Corn-law 
League.  But  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  and  his  Association 
arc  too  ambitious  to  confine  their  lucubrations  to  dry  arithmetical 
details  ;  they  venture  to  touch  upon  the  principles  of  taxation. 
In  order  to  excite  and  to  retain  the  attention  of  their  readers, 
they  commence  by  the  following  statement.  ‘  The  Association 

*  are  astonished  to  find  how  completely  the  taxation  is  laid  on 

*  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.  Contrasted  with  the 

*  amounts  of  the  expenditure,  it  divides  the  community  into  two 

*  distinct  classes ;  one,  those  who  pay,  the  other,  those  who 

*  spend  the  taxes.  The  former  comprises  the  great  mass  of  the 

*  population,  —  all  who  labour  and  produce  the  Avealth  of  the 

*  nation, — the  other,  the  favoured  few,  who  from  accident  of  birth 

*  or  connection,  arc  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  toil,  and  who 
‘  seem  on  that  account  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  contri- 

*  buting  their  fair  and  proportionate  amount  to  the  pecuniary 

*  requirements  of  the  state.’ 

So  signal  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  we  have  seldom 
read ;  but  it  is  at  least  excelled  by  the  equally  signal  ignorance 
of  every  principle,  on  which  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  its 
effects  depend.  Let  us  first  bring  to  a  test  the  indictment 
preferred  against  the  legislature  for  imputed  oppression  and 
injustice  towards  the  industrious  classes.  We  will  test  this  by 
a  review  of  the  taxation  repealed  and  imposed  during  a  very- 
limited  period  of  years.  We  wish  we  could  submit  our  evidence 
to  a  Jury  of  working  men,  taken  from  the  very  classes  whom 
Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone’s  association  represents  as  the  most 
aggrieved ;  and  most  willingly  would  we  abide  by  their  honest 
verdict. 

In  presenting  this  list  of  repealed  taxes,  w’e  desire  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  supposition  of  an  indiscriminate  approval 
of  it  in  all  instances.  But,  whether  financially  or  economically 
wise,  we  take  on  ourselves  to  affirm  that  it  affords  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  the  malignant  suggestion,  that  in  the  present  system 
of  British  taxation,  the  rights’ and  interests  of  the  productive 
classes  have  been  advisedly  neglected. 

If  a  capitation  tax  existed  in  this  country,  we  presume  that 
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it  would  have  been  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  financial  injustice 
of  Parliament ;  and  its  repeal  would  have  been  loudly,  and  we 
admit  most  justly,  demanded.  But  no  such  burthen  has  existed. 
We  levied,  however,  one  tax  somewhat  of  the  same  character 
and  effect  —  the  tax  on  Salt.  Salt  enters  pretty  equally  into 
the  consumption  of  all  classes ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference,  it 
weighs  most  heavily  upon  the  humbler  classes,  as  consumers  of 
salted  meat  and  other  salted  provisions.  On  their  special  account 
it  was  repealed.  The  next  article  to  which  we  shall  allude,  is 
that  of  leather.  The  duty  was  collected  by  weight.  The  duty 
imposed  on  a  single  pair  of  the  *  clouted  shoon  ’  of  a  ploughman 
exceeded  the  entire  duty  leviable  ujwn  the  ‘  chaussures  ’  of  the 
*  many  twinkling  feet  ’  which  figure  at  a  Queen’s  ball.  It  was 
therefore  repealed.  Beer,  the  drink  of  the  poor,  was  charged 
with  a  tax  of  3,000,000/.  The  more  aristocratic  beverage,  brewed 
from  the  same  materials,  and  which,  after  twenty-one  years’  ripen¬ 
ing,  was  at  length  tapped  at  the  Castle  or  the  Park  in  honour  of 
the  majority  of  the  heir,  was  altogether  exempted  from  this  impost. 
This  duty  has  been  repealed,  and  the  condition  of  the  rich  and 
poor  so  far  equalised.  The  fustian  jacket  of  the  navigator, 
or  the  flannel  trowsers  of  the  miner,  contributed  1000  per  cent, 
to  the  revenue  more  than  the  transparent  muslin  in  which 
aristocratic  maidens  make  conquests  at  their  first  breakfast  at 
Boehampton,  or  than  the  slight  Shetland  shawls  which  hang 
over  the  shoulders  of  their  chaperons.  A  heavy  duty  on  houses 
and  on  windows  existed ;  but  from  the  principle  of  the  assessment, 
the  former  tax  fell  more  oppressively  on  the  humbler  than  on  the 
richer  classes.  Longleat  and  Woburn  Abbey  were,  as  houses, 
assessed  comparatively  low  ;  and  this  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
because  it  was  impossible  that  those  vast  dwellings  could  have  a 
rent  value.  But  tliey  could  not  escape  the  high  and  progressive 
Window  duty.  The  tax  which  was  most  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  has  been  repealed ;  that  of  which  their 
humbler  countrymen  could  least  complain  has  been  continued. 
From  both  these  taxes,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
habitations  of  the  poor  are  entirely  exempted.  The  printed 
cottons,  which  form  the  clothing  of  our  peasantry  and  working 
women,  are  relieved  from  the  grasp  of  the  exciseman ;  but  the 
Custom-house  officer  still  exercises  his  rights  over  the  Brussels 
veil  which  conceals  the  blushes  of  the  fashionable  bride,  or  the 
Valenciennes  which  at  a  later  and  still  more  tender  moment 
shades  her  check. 

Important  as  are  these  distinctions,  still  stronger  inferences 
arc  deducible  from  the  Financial  measures  of  the  last  few  years, 
more  especially  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  hand-loom  commissioners,  in  their  admirable  report,  have 
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shown  that  the  Corn  Laws,  through  the  absurd  injustice  of  the 
Sliding  Scale,  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  10  percent,  on  the  income 
of  the  working  man.  Prohibitory  duties  on  cattle  and  sheep 
added  to  this  burthen.  It  was  argued  that  this  oppressive  tax 
was  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  land  owners.  Has  the  tax 
been  maintained,  or  have  the  consumers  felt  no  benefit  from  its 
repeal  ?  The  present  price  of  bread  answers  the  question. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  great  change  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  making  provision  for  the  public  service  by 
the  imposition  of  some  new  burthen.  Let  us  inquire  where  was 
the  new  tax  sought,  and  on  whom  does  it  fall  ?  Is  it  imposed  on 
the  poor  or  on  the  rich?  The  property-tax  is  the  equivalent;  and 
by  an  exemption,  of  doubtful  policy  and  justice,  not  only  are  the 
poor  exempt,  but  all  incomes  below  150/.  are  exempted  likewise. 

All  duties  on  raw  materials  used  in  our  manufactures  (with 
the  exception  of  an  ill-devised  system  of  timber  duties)  were 
contemporaneously  repealed;  and  an  impulse  has  necessarily 
been  given  to  the  industry  of  those  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  depend  upon  wages  for  their  subsistence. 

We  hope  we  have  adduced  a  sufficient  number  of  instances 
to  refute  the  falsehood  and  the  calumnies  which,  in  the  trashy 
and  ignorant  publications  circulated  throughout  the  country, 
seek  to  create  enmity  between  class  and  class,  a  mistrust  of 
Parliament,  and  ultimately  an  alienation  from  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live. 

Our  readers,  or  the  supposed  Jury  of  honest  and  intelligent 
working  men  to  whom  we  have  expressed  our  readiness  to 
appeal,  may  now  decide  for  themselves ;  How  far  it  is  consistent 
Avith  the  facts  which  Ave  have  just  stated,  to  offer  to  the  public 
the  folloAving  misrepresentation  of  our  financial  system.  ‘  Men 
‘  pay  taxes  for  leave  to  live  —  not  merely  for  the  preservation 
‘  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  persons,  but  literally 
‘  for  existence  itself ;  as,  if  they  refuse  or  are  unable  to  pay, 
‘  the  penalty  is  death,  or  the  dragging  out  of  a  wretched  ex- 

*  istence  on  public  charity,  in  public  institutions,  somewhat  in 
‘  their  government  akin  to  our  gaols,  and  in  their  diet  even 
‘  beloAV,  stamping  poverty  with  the  disgrace  which  should  attach 

*  alone  to  crime.’  (Financial  Reform  Tracts,  No.  iii.  p.  2.)  We 
defy  any  parallel  to  be  found  to  this  abominable  and  malignant 
falsehood,  even  in  the  very  worst  annals  of  Jacobinism. 

This  is  not  all.  Doctrines  equally  false  and  still  more  dangerous 
in  their  consequences  are  avowed  by  other  contributors  to  these 
political  *  Tracts  for  the  Times;’  appealing  in  like  manner  to  the 
passions  and  the  selfish  interests  of  the  multitude,  and  tending  to 
consequences  still  more  formidable.  They  provoke  our  animad- 
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versions  all  the  mdre,  because  they  are  closely  connected  with  the 
Socialist  and  Chartist  principles,  of  Avhich  we  heard  so  much  in 
April  last,  and  which  have,  unfortunately  for  the  Continent, 
taken  so  deep  a  root  in  other  countries.  We  rejoice  however  in 
acknowledging,  that  if  the  poison  should  have  come  in  any  degree 
from  France,  from  that  country  has  likewise  come  some  of  its  most 
|X)werful  antidotes.  French  experience  has  been  even  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  the  bayonets  of  General  Cavaignac.  But  in  addition 
to  this  severe  instructor,  the  work  of  M.  Chevalier,  and  the  able 
essay  of  M.  Thiers  on  Pro|)erty,are  admirably  caleulated  to  expose 
the  sophistry  of  their  opponents  :  ‘  II  n’y  a  pas  un  sujet  sur  lequel 
‘  la  science  economique  du  terns  soit  plus  courte  et  plus  fausse 
‘  qu’en  matiere  d’impot.  On  croit  par  example,  que  ju8qu’i9l 
‘  les  gouvernemens  n’ont  songe  qu’a  ecraser  le  pauvre,  a  soulager 
‘  le  riche,  a  faire  porter  sur  I’un  les  charges  dont  on  debarrassait 
*  I’autre.  On  le  eroit  de  tons  les  gouvernemens  sans  exception. 

‘  Cette  supposition  est  pourtant  fausse.’  Such  are  the  words 
of  M.  Thiers ;  and  if  true  as  respecting  France,  how  much 
more  true  with  regard  to  England  ?  But  the  practical  ap|)lication 
of  the  Liverpool  doctrine  is  as  follows.  The  rich,  it  is  said,  ought 
to  bear  the  greater  share  of  the  public  burthens.  This  object 
cannot  be  attained,  as  they  assert,  through  taxes  on  consump¬ 
tion.  It  should  therefore  be  sought  for  by  imposing  a  heavy  direc: 
tax  on  property  or  Income  ;  and  as  this  again  requires  a  further 
application  of  the  same  principle,  a  graduated  scale  should  be 
applied  to  property,  and  possibly  also  to  income.  By  such 
means,  we  are  told,  the  man  of  1,000/.  a-year  shall  pay  not  ten 
but  twentyfold  the  tax  of  him  who  has  but  100/. ;  and  the  fortu¬ 
nate  owner  of  10,000/.  shall  be  amerced  not  to  the  extent  of 
1,000/.,  but  5,000/.,  the  balance  of  5,000/.  being,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  standard  of  confiscation,  considered  sufiUcient  for 
his  wants.  ‘  Cela  revient  a  dire,’  observes  M.  Thiers,  ‘  que  vous 
‘  n’avez  plus  d’autre  regie  que  le  jugement  qu’il  vous  convient  de 
‘  porter  sur  la  richesse,  que  vous  etes  en  pleine  loi  agraire ;  par- 
‘  tagcant  les  fortunes,  retrenchant  a  I’un  pour  donner  a  I’autre, 

‘  eu  un  mot,  que  vous  avez  mis  la  main  sur  la  propriete.  Sorti 
‘  de  la  regie  qui  est  le  mur  de  cloture,  vous  avez  envahi  le 
‘  champ  du  voisin  pour  en  prendre  ce  qu’il  vous  plait.  Beau- 
‘  coup,  ou  peu,  selon  votre  jugement’ 

This  is  the  principle  which  it  has  pleased  the  new  Roman 
Republic  to  adopt,  in  their  love  for  political  economy  and  poli¬ 
tical  justice.  They  appropriately  sacrifice  a  Doria,  a  Ludovisi, 
and  a  Massimo,  when  they  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  the  sale  of  the  Apollo  and  the  Transfiguration.  But 
let  us  ask  whether,  even  if  this  principle  were  not  iniquitous,  it 
could  be  successful  ?  Can  we  levy  exclusively  on  those,  whom  we 
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are  pleased  to  designate  as  the  rich,  the  *  fiscal’  means  for  per¬ 
forming  duties  in  which  the  poor,  even  more  than  the  rich, 
are  directly  interested?  There  is  no  capital  which  stands  so 
much  in  need  of  peace,  order,  and  law  as  the  capital  of  the  poor, 
that  is,  their  labour.  We  doubt  whether  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
royal  House  have  suffered  so  severely  by  the  outbreak  of  revo¬ 
lution  and  of  socialism,  as  the  workmen  of  Paris.  But  let  us  ask 
who  are  designated  as  the  rich  ?  The  fundholder  ?  Why,  out 
of  188,000  receiving  dividends,  182,043  are  below  200/.  a-year. 
Perhaps  the  rich  are  those  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  servants,  horses, 
and  carriages?  Of  the  16,000,000  of  persons  who  inhabit  Great 
Britain,  there  are  but  108,000  who  keep  man  servants,  152,000 
who  pay  duty  for  horses,  and  26,000  who  possess  the  luxuiy  of 
a  four-wheeled  carriage.  It  is  evident  that  the  taxation  of  this 
small  number  could  not  pay  the  dividends,  support  the  courts  of 
law,  and  maintain  our  army  and  the  navy.  Any  system  of 
taxation  applicable  exclusively  to  these  classes  would  be  in¬ 
adequate  and  unavailing.  But  even  conceding  that  it  were 
just  to  raise  the  bulk  of  our  revenue  upon  the  supposed  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  it  could  be  raised  in  this  way  to  the  amount 
required,  would  the  labouring  classes  escape  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  burthen  would  inevitably  be  transferred  to  them ;  —  and 
this  in  a  manner  the  most  grievous.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  a  tenant  farmer,  or  a  manufacturer  eapitalist. 
Place  a  very  high  tax  upon  these  three  classes  disproportionate 
to  their  wealth,  but  graduated  according  to  an  increasing  per 
centage.  The  amount,  which  either  of  the  two  former  classes 
are  called  on  to  pay,  of  course  diminishes  to  the  same  extent 
the  amount  of  their  labour  fund  otherwise  spent  in  wages. 
They  must  therefore  discharge  their  lalwurers.  The  manufac¬ 
turer,  if  his  burthen  be  in  excess,  will  close  his  manufactory 
altogether,  and  will  remove  to  some  other  country  where  a 
juster  system  of  taxation  prevails.  His  hands  are  consequently 
thrown  out  of  employment.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
labourers  seeking  employment  are  increased ;  the  means  of  pay¬ 
ing  wages  lessened.  The  rate  of  wages  consequently  falls; 
and  an  unjust  tax,  adopted  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
working  classes,  is  ultimately  transferred  to  their  wages,  and 
most  seriously  injures  their  best  interests.  This  identity  of 
interest  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  is  the  real  irreversible 
support  of  the  institution  of  property  ;  it  is  the  very  foundation 
on  which  it  rests.  It  is  thus  that,  ns  Mr.  Burke  expresses  it, 
the  savings  of  the  rich  become  the  banks  of  the  poor.  The 
opposite  doctrine  would  sanction  the  repeal  of  all  indirect,  and 
the  substitution  of  direct  taxation  ;  that  is,  it  would  substitute 
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compulsory  taxation  for  voluntary,  —  the  most  uncertain  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  most  secure.  Payments  connected  with  • 
some  comfort  and  luxury,  and  in  which  the  price  of  the 
article  and  the  tax  are  so  blended  as  to  be  undistinguishable, 
would  be  replaced  by  the  fixed,  definite,  and  unrelenting 
demand  of  tiic  collector.  This  alteration,  in  our  judgment, 
never  could  be  made  without  danger  to  public  credit,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  service :  and  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  50,000,0007.  are  to  be  raised  annually,  it  could 
not  fail  to  annihilate  our  industry,  to  create  deep  and  far- 
spreading  discontent,  and  to  end  in  convulsion  and  bankruptcy. 
The  extravagance  of  unwise  retrenchment,  the  false  economy 
of  a  rash  repeal  of  taxes,  alike  tend  to  the  same  result.  To 
point  out,  and  assist  to  avert  this  evil, — to  do  justice  to  the 
measures  and  the  intentions  of  Parliament  and  of  our  rulers, — 
to  check  the  spirit  of  discontent,  —  have  been  our  objects  in 
writing  the  present  article  ;  as  well  as  to  expose  the  follies,  the 
pretensions,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  political  coterie,  whose 
attempts  at  propagating  bad  principles  deserve  to  be  held  up 
to  the  just  scorn  and  reprobation  of  the  public. 


Art.  X.  —  Politische  Brief e  und  Charakteristiken  aus  der 
Deutschen  Gegenwart,  Berlin,  1849. 

^^IIERE  is  an  end,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  the  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  average  of  ten  thousand  new  German  books 
at  the  Leipsiefair.  Works  which  might  justly  claim  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  and  which  literature  and  science  are  anxiously 
expecting,  such,  for  example,  as  the  correspondence  between 
Kewton  and  Leibnitz,  lie  dormant  for  want  of  a  publisher.  The 
truth  is,  that  everybody  is  now  too  anxious  to  care  about  reading, 
and  the  great  problem  of  present  life  presses  too  heavily  to  permit 
even  the  German  mind  to  live  in  the  investigations  of  the  past  or 
the  visions  of  the  future.  It  is  not  that  external  danger  threatens 
life  or  property,  or  that,  except  during  some  momentary  con¬ 
vulsions,  the  ordinary  surface  of  society  may  not  be  well  pre¬ 
served  ;  but  the  consciousness  is  every  where  visible  that  a  new 
order  of  things  has  come,  and  that  their  world,  at  least,  has 
made  no  preparation  to  receive  it.  No  great  men  have  been 
allowed  to  go  before  it  and  prepare  for  its  advent ;  no  political 
habits  have  been  engender^  to  teach  the  value  of  moderation 
in  action ;  and  no  political  economy  has  been  taught,  to  illustrate 
the  necessary  conditions  of  social  life,  and  to  define  the  limits  of 
possible  legislation.  Kevolution  has  come  upon  the  most  in- 
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structed,  the  most  literate,  the  most  thoughtful  people  of  the 
world,  —  and  it  is  left  to  provide  itself  as  it  can,  and  to  destroy 
more  than  it  uses  or  requires. 

The  moral  of  these  circumstances,  however  pali)able,  is  by  no 
means  trite  or  superfluous.  Men  have  been  so  accustom^  to 
speak  of  nations  being  prepared  for  liberal  institutions  before 
they  obtain  them,  of  something  which  was  to  be  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  political  catechumen,  of  some  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  foundation  to  be  laid,  upon  which  the  political  cdiflcc  was 
to  rise  in  projwrtionate  and  orderly  beauty,  that  it  is  well  that 
so  clear  an  example  has  been  exhibited  of  the  incompetency  of 
any  but  political  culture  to  adapt  mankind  to  the  duties  and 
capacities  of  political  life.  The  old  analogy,  of  learning  to  swim 
without  going  into  the  water,  remains  accurately  correct :  for  the 
whole  ait  and  mystery  of  constitutional  government  is  to  teach 
men  to  govern  themselves,  —  and  this  is  to  be  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  alone.  Neither  man  nor  nation  can  be  taught  self-control ; 
and  the  processes  and  the  conditions  by  which  the  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  are  as  complicated  and  as  mysterious,  in  the  national,  as 
in  the  individual  mind.  Every  moment  in  the  world’s  history  is 
the  result  of  all  preceding  time ;  and  no  science  of  cause  and 
cflfect  can  trace  out  what  a  jMjople  may,  or  may  not,  l>ecome. 

We  would  not,  however,  undervalue  the  indirect  consequences 
of  a  high  condition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  in 
facilitating  and  perfecting  liberal  institutions.  Although  the 
enormous  knowledge  and  unlimited  speculation  of  the  Germans 
appear  to  be  of  small  service  to  them  in  resolving  their  political 
difficulties,  yet  it  would  be  most  superficial  to  disbelieve  that 
the  indirect  influences  which  they  exercise  on  the  minds  of  jK>liti- 
cians,  must  in  the  main  be  advantageous.  We  do  not  anticipate, 
with  Heine*,  that  German  philosophy  will  lead  on  to  practical 
results  even  more  terrible,  and  to  dispositions  even  more  impla¬ 
cable,  than  did  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  in  France.  If,  indeed, 
a  few  desperate  professors  had  it  all  their  own  way,  the  Kantian 
might  work  the  same  havoc  in  the  region  of  facts  that  he  had 
done  in  the  region  of  ideas ;  and  turn  up  the  very  ground  of 
European  life,  to  root  out  the  traces  of  the  past; — the  tran- 
scendentalist  might  regard  all  the  confusion  and  suffering  which 
he  caused,  as  phenomena  absolutely  unimportant  when  compared 
with  the  ideal  to  be  worked  out  by  his  will ;  —  and  the  Hegelian 
pantheist  might  identify  himself  with  the  work  of  destruction, 
and  revive-  the  madness  of  the  Berserkers,  in  the  belief  that  out 
*  ■ - - - -  -  -  -  --  ■  ■■■■■  — 

*  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  ‘  De  I’Allemagne,’  which  ’^as  not 
reproduced  in  the  German  version. 
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of  the  fury  of  the  popular  instincts  would  rise  up  a  purer  truth 
and  a  higher  humanity. 

For,  fortunately,  men  do  not  act  up  to  their  theories ;  and, 
though  such  mental  habits  may,  and  probably  will,  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  practical  political  settlement  of  the  North  of  Ger¬ 
many,  yet  there  is  every  thing  to  hope  for  from  such  men  as  the 
authors  of  the  book  before  us,  who,  though  they  look  on  poli¬ 
tical  life  under  aspects  that  appear  to  us  Englishmen  somewhat 
theoretical  and  sentimental,  nevertheless  do  really  understand 
the  practical  conditions  of  the  question,  and  see  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  grapple  with. 

The  chief  writer  in  this  correspondence  is  M.  von  Usedom, 
a  Pomeranian  nobleman,  who  employed  his  youth  in  travelling 
through  England  and  France,  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  Le¬ 
gation  at  Rome,  then  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin, 
and  is  now  Prussian  minister  to  the  Pope.  His  functions  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  most  important  personages  in 
Germany  and  Italy';  and  his  remarkable  acuteness  and  justness 
of  perception  have  enabled  him  to  form  a  valuable  estimate  of 
their  characters  and  designs.  He  writes  with  an  almost  undiplo¬ 
matic  frankness  about  men  and  things;  and  it  is  a  good  sign 
for  Prussia  that  one  of  her  public  men  can  afford  to  express 
himself  so  openly,  not  only  in  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  but  on  subjects  which  especially  regard 
both  the  people  and  the  rulers  of  his  own  country.  On  some 
he  writes  as  a  Prussian ;  but  generally  his  views  are  those  of  a 
true  German,  understanding  the  needs  and  the  interests  of  the 
common  fatherland. 

Prussia,  Germany,  It.aly,  are  the  subjects  of  these  letters, 
which  passed  during  the  la.st  year  between  M.  von  Usedom  and 
one  or  more  diplomatic  friends*;  and  we  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  this  correspondence  to  the  English  reader  as  illustrating 
those  latent  political  forces,  which  statesmen  with  us  are  so  apt 
to  overlook,  and  which  our  insular  prejudices  make  us  so  un¬ 
willing,  and  often  so  unable,  to  understand.  Every  page  of  this 
book  Unfits  that  the  old  system  has  fallen, — not  from  want  of  able 
supporters,  not  from  outward  attacks,  but  because  the  vital  force 
had  left  it,  and  because  it  was  artificially  sustained.  Borne  wrote 

*  Very  interesting  to  us  is  the  recognition  by  one  of  these  corre¬ 
spondents,  of  the  worth  of  the  historical  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
They  do  not,  he  says,  represent  a  mere  map  of  the  surface  over 
which  the  writer  moves,  but  reveal  the  secret  wells  and  depths,  the 
volcanic  workings  of  nature,  which  the  historical  surface  only  con¬ 
ceals.  ‘  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  him  the  great  physiologist  or 
*  physiognomist  of  History  —  he  is  both.’  (P.  53.) 
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long  ago,  ‘we  shall  have  a  translation  of  the  French  revolution 
*  into  every  Euroj)ean  language,  and  each  man’s  business  is  to 
‘  take  care  and  make  his  own  better  than  the  original ;  ’  and  this 
is  true,  —  not  from  any  mere  imitation,  but  because  the  causes  of 
the  French  revolution  exist  in  one  form  or  another  in  every  con¬ 
tinental  state.  When  kings  have  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of 
their  people,  and  aristocracies  their  consideration  and  their  wealth, 
the  political  prudence  which  maintains  the  one  or  the  other  can 
only  be  an  efficient  barrier  against  revolution  in  countries  where 
political  education  has  been  widely  diffused.  The  advantages 
of  these  institutions,  as  such,  are  incomprehensible  to  a  people 
who  have  never  thought  of  institutions  at  all,  but  have  supported 
and  endured  these  superiorities  merely*  from  reverential  senti¬ 
ment  or  physical  fear.  And  this  is  exactly  the  difficulty  in  which 
Europe  is  now  placed,  by  the  blind  indiscretion  of  those  who 
let  the  old  springs  of  action  wear  away  and  provided  nothing  for 
the  coming  shock. 

In  a  previous  article  (Jan.  1846),  esiwcially  directed  to  the 
case  of  Prussia,  we  foreshadowed  the  great  dangers  which  beset 
that  country  in  consequence  of  the  retrograde  policy  of  the 
late  and  the  indecision  of  the  present  sovereign.  The  delay 
and  circumspection,  that  appeared  to  many  a  high  political 
prudence,  seemed  to  us  pregnant  with  danger,  and  every  day 
tliat  passed  without  a  constitutional  relation  being  established 
between  the  Prince  and  the  people,  an  incalculable  loss.  Who 
can  say,  whether  the  ultimate  success  which,  notwithstanding  all 
flux  and  reflux,  will,  we  believe,  attend  the  cause  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  in  the  North  of  Germany,  will  not  be  owing  to 
the  concessions,  however  tardy,  which  introduced  parliamentary 
rights  and  res|)onsibilities  among  the  people  of  Prussia  ? 

It  is  from  these  feelings,  that  we  cannot  agree  with  M.  von 
Usedom’s  estimate  of  the  late  King.  He  admits  that,  in  all 
questions  of  European  policy,  the  King  regarded  himself  and 
his  ministers  as  hai^Iy  competent  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  that 
Vienna  was  consulted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  allows  that  the 
belief  of  Prince  jSIettemich  that  any  development  of  political  free¬ 
dom  and  national  independence  would  be  fatal  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  was  the  cause  of  the  repression  of 
all  constitutional  spirit  in  Prussia,  and  of  the  consequent  growth 
of  unmitigated  democracy ;  and  he  excuses  the  author  of  these 
great  evils  to  his  country,  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  or  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  to  cast  off  the 
bonds  of  the  old  system,  and  to  adopt  a  free  and  German  policy.* 

*  How  complete  was  the  subjection  of  Prussia  to  Austria  under 
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His  simplicity  of  life  and  character, — his  administrative  Indus¬ 
try, — his  profound  reverence  for  established  law,  —  well  deserve 
the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  people: — assuredlv,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  no  vindication  of  his  memory,  as  a  sovereign,  to 
say  that  he  subjected  to  a  foreign  dynastic  policy  not  only  the 
Indc{)cndent  position  of  his  nation,  but  the  Internal  constitution 
to  which,  ever  since  1810,  his  word  was  pledged.  To  the  very 
last  he  adhered  to  the  theory  of  the  ‘  essentially  limited  under- 
*  standing  of  a  subject,’  which  has  now  become  the  proverbial 
formula  of  the  former  state  of  things.* 

Of  the  present  King  M.  von  Usedom  writes  with  the  reserve 
due  to  his  own  position  and  to  the  great  task  in  which  that 
sovereign  is  now  engaged,  ’and  yet  without  adulation.  He 
describes  him  as  having  placed  himself,  in  youth,  in  open  op¬ 
position  to  the  existing  political  system ;  but  as  having  some¬ 
what  modified  this  dis|)osItion,  rather  out  of  reverential  feel¬ 
ing  (Pirtut)  towards  his  father  than  from  any  growing  favour 
towards  desjwtism.  A  tendency  towards  idealisation  always 
inclined  him  to  a  lai^c  and  liberal  view ;  and  he  found  compen¬ 
sation  for  what  he  may  have  made  himself  believe  to  be  the 
necessary  restrictions  of  Prussia,  in  a  full  and  ardent  sympathy 
with  that  idea  of  German  nationality  which  had  been  baptized 
with  the  blood  of  Leipsic,  and  confirmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlie  Burschcnschaften.  Suppressed  by  Austria  and  her  influenc3s 
at  that  period,  this  project  has  now  assumed  an  im|)ortant 
reality,  which  it  may  suit  certain  parties  to  assail  by  violence 
or  ridicule ;  but  which  no  demonstration  of  the  difificulties  that 
surround  it,  —  no  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  or  extrava¬ 
gances  of  some  of  its  advocates, — nor,  indeed,  a  failure  for  the 
present,  —  are  likely  to  cast  out  of  the  future  history  of  Europe. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  Englishmen,  even  of  professedly 
liberal  politics,  have  used — with  respect  to  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  national  rights  now  going  on  in  several  countries 
— language  which,  if  followed  by  corresponding  action,  would 
not  only  erase  patriotism  from  the  list  of  virtues,  but  would  hold 

the  old  system,  is  apparent  by  the  words  which  Grumbkow,  the 
minister  of  Frederic  William  the  First,  addressed  to  Seckendorff : 
‘  II  nous  faut  toujours  quelqu'un  qui  nous  gouverne  et  en  tout  cas  il 
‘  vaut  mieux  que  ce  soil  vous.’  The  last  patent  act  of  this  fatal 
influence  was  the  destruction  of  the  inde|iendence  of  Cracow ;  which 
a  statesman  has  designated  ‘  the  Jena  of  Prussian  diplomacy.’ 

•  From  the  reproof  given  in  1837  by  the  minister  Rochow  to  the 
Burgomaster  of  the  busy  town  of  Elbing,  (which  seems  to  take  an 
especial  interest  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,)  who  had  spoken  in 
public  against  the  suppression  of  the  Hanoverian  constitution. 
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passive  resistance  to  the  tyranny,  even  of  a  foreign  power,  to  be 
the  first  of  duties.  Fihncr  has  been  outdone  by  modem  English 
statesmen,  speaking  of  Sicily  and  of  Lombardy.  Men  to  whom 
the  people  of  this  country  have  owed  the  most  earnest  appeals 
and  the  wisest  reasonings  in  the  cause  of  the  purification  and 
j)erfection  of  our  long-won  freedom,  have  risen  as  the  insulters  of 
nations  straggling  for  the  first  elements  of  civil  liberty.  So  that, 
with  such  singular  perversion  of  judgment  in  high  places,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  efforts  of  independent  nations 
to  procure  constitutional  rights,  and  still  less  that  the  yearnings 
of  the  distracted  members  of  a  nominal  nationality  towards  their 
formation  as  an  integral  reality,  should  be  regarded  with  indif¬ 
ference,  if  not  with  contempt,  by  persons  so  careless  to  be  well 
informed  in  foreign  politics  as  the  majority  of  our  countrymen. 

All  that  time  has  brought  to  light  of  the  more  confidential 
transactions  of  the  Treaty  of  V  ienna  has  gone  far  to  vindicate  Lord 
Londonderry  from  the  imputation  of  taking  a  willing  share  in 
those  repressions  of  national  and  constitutional  liberties  which 
weakened  and  damnified  that  great  compact.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  best  security  for  peace  was  to  make  war  perilous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  :  thus  his  chief  object  was  to  give  to  each  independent  state 
the  best  military  frontier  possible.  In  this  sense,  Lombardy 
was  sacrificed — notwithstanding  the  solemn  personal  assurance 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — for  the  purpose  of  giving  Austria 
a  bulwark  against  France ;  and  thus  too  the  attempt  was  made, 
though  fruitlessly,  to  establish  an  independent  Poland  between 
Russia  and  Germany.  England,  indeed,  great  as  was  her 
moral  influence,  had  no  physical  force  to  bring  to  bear  against 
the  united  powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  and,  as  after¬ 
wards  occurred,  they  became  far  too  strong  for  us  to  control 
any  injustice  or  violence  they  might  choose  to  commit.  When, 
in  the  words  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  those  three  nations  ‘  were  to 
‘  be  governed  as  three  branches  of  one  family,’  and  the  French 
government  had  every  inclination  to  adopt  the  same  policy,  it 
was  most  difficult  for  any  Foreign  Minister  to  avoid  placing 
this  country  in  a  position  in  which  it  might  have  received  in¬ 
sults  it  could  not  avenge.  Lord  Londonderry  protested  against 
the  abrogation  of  the  Sicilian  constitution  in  stronger  words 
than  any  Lord  Palmerston  has  used  during  the  last  year;  yet, 
having  declared  that  the  Prince  Regent  would  not  permit  the 
act,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Canning’s 
position  was  equally  difficult;  and  it  required  a  most  careful 
policy  to  steer  between  the  banded  powers  of  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  the  energetic  demands  of  men  like  Lord  Grey, 
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Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  others,  who  ui^ed  the  armed  intervention  of 
England,  and  seemed  supported  by  public  opinion.  What,  then, 
is  the  reason  and  the  meaning  of  the  present  identification  of  En¬ 
glish  interests  with  the  attempts  at  reaction  against  national  rights 
and  constitutional  principles  throughout  Europe?  Why  is  the 
minister  unscrupulously  attacked,  who  has  laboured — and,  as  yet, 
successfully,  to  avert  a  European  war,  and  to  permit  to  states  in 
peril  of  anarchy  at  least  some  possible  basis  of  organic  recon¬ 
struction  ?  Why  is  it  forgotten  that  he  has  used  the  laige  means 
of  knowledge  he  possessed,  to  warn  governments  of  the  dangers 
which  he  saw  were  inevitable,  and  to  implore  them,  by  timely 
eoncession,  to  mitigate  the  disasters  which  they  could  not  avoid  ? 
If  we  had  the  trust  in  our  national  institutions  we  so  glibly 
express,  we  should  surely  rejoice  in  having  been  selected  by 
Providence  as  the  model  of  free  and  orderly  government  to 
mankind :  and  if  we  comprehended  them  aright,  we  should  see 
that  it  is  the  expansiveness  of  our  constitution  which  has  saved 
it,  and  that  it  is  the  unyielding  systematic  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  governments  which  have  proved  their  ruin. 

Germany  is  under  the  influence  of  two  emotions,  both  long 
repressed, — and  it  is  the  simultaneous  expression  of  both  which 
produces  so  much  confusion  and  embarrassment.  The  subjects  of 
the  separate  states  desire  independent  freedom  through  the  means 
of  representative  institutions ;  and  the  German  people  are  calling 
for  a  United  Germany.  Each  of  these  organisations  would  surely 
give  work  enough  in  its  own  day,  —  and  German  statesmen  have 
now  to  construct  them  both  together,  if  at  all.  A  tremendous 
task,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  man !  For  they  have  to  do  this 
with  scanty  means  and  poor  materials,  with  habits  of  honest  but 
servile  administration,  and  without  that  spirit  of  political  con¬ 
cession  which  the  custom  of  freedom  alone  can  give.  Honour 
then  to  those  that  succeed,  and  no  disgrace  to  those  that  fail ! 
There  are  processes  which  Time  reserves  for  his  own  work ;  and 
he  jealously  throws  down,  in  his  daily  course,  the  best  attempts 
to  erect  by  sudden  efforts  what  he  himself  intends  to  build  up 
slowly  and  strongly,  for  the  use  of  ages  to  come. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  which  enthusiastic  men  trace 
out  a  figure  of  German  ITnity  not  quite  recognised  by  history, 
ceased,  after  the  Reformation,  even  to  act  as  an  effective  fedei^ 
bond.  That  great  division  completely  separated  the  north  from 
the  south;  and  the  victories  of  Frederic  the  Great,  establishing 
a  kingdom  of  free  opinion  in  religious  matters,  averted  the 
German  mind  from  the  notion  of  a  central  power,  which  it 
could  not  as  yet  conceive  to  exist  anywhere  but  at  Vienna. 
The  independence  und  autonomy  of  the  lesser  states  thus  be- 
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came  a  necessity,  which  all  the  despotic  liberalism  of  Joseph  II. 
could  not  obviate.  Austria,  too,  more  than  once  increas^  her 
own  dominions  by  the  sacrifice  of  territories  which  it  was 
not  hers  to  dispose  of,  and  thus  entirely  lost  the  eharacter  of 
a  protector.  The  advantages  also  of  a  multiplicity  of  States 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Provincial  towns  were  here  cities ; 
and  all  the  appurtenances  of  social  life  were  multiplied  in  a  pro¬ 
portionate  extent.  Libraries,  })icture  galleries,  hospitals,  theatres, 
academies,  and,  above  all,  universities,  abounded  as  in  no  other 
country;  and  the  upper  classes  found  a  compensation  for  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  fractional  states,  in  the  laigc  num¬ 
ber  of  offices  and  dignities  distributed  among  themselves.  For 
one  man  whose  ambition  was  thwarted  by  the  limited  area  he 
could  command,  ten  were  satisfied  with  an  importance  which 
in  a  great  kingdom  they  could  hardly  liave  acquired.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  French  invasion  to  expose  the  decay  of  national 
feeling  and  its  consequences.  The  bravery  and  discipline  of 
the  Austrian  army,  and  the  devotion  of  princely  and  noble  per¬ 
sonages,  could  not  save  Vienna.  The  far-famed  military  spirit 
of  Prussia,  supiwrled  by  the  ardour  which  inspired  Arndt  and 
Komer,  could  not  protect  Berlin.  It  required  years  of  foreign 
occupation,  insult,  and  oppression  to  arouse  the  common  German 
feeling,  which  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  at  length  recovered  the 
national  independence.  Terrible  experience !  The  political  divi¬ 
sions  of  Germany  had  laid  her  open  to  the  invasion  and  rule  of 
the  stranger,  though  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  powers  of  which 
regular  governments  and  estiiblished  authorities  can  dispose; 
while  the  unity  of  F ranee  had  preserved  her  independence  even 
in  the  crisis  of  anarchy,  and  had  enabled  her  at  once  to  regain 
her  social  order  and  to  dictate  to  Europe. 

Yet  no  sooner  was  peace  restored  to  Germany,  than  the 
Princes  combined  to  destroy  the  very  spirit  which  had  saved  the 
country  and  themselves.  The  titul^  Roman  empire  had  been 
abolished  —  the  Diet  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility, — and  not  only  indifference  but  persecution  awaited 
those  who  could  not  abandon  the  hope  for  which  they  had 
risked  life  itself.  As  long  as  the  Germans  had  fought  for  their 
dynasties  they  had  been  defeated;  when  they  fought  for  Germany 
they  were  victorious.  This,  however,  it  suited  the  Powers  to 
forget;  and  while  the  Holy  Alliance  attempted  to  bind  tlie 
Princes  in  one  bond  of  common  interest,  it  utterly  neglected  the 
union  of  the  people.  Still  the  sentiment  went  on,  in  associations 
open  and  secret,  in  poetical  and  historical  literature,  in  occa¬ 
sional  storms  of  frantic  violence,  sometimes  in  flagrant  crime. 

The  state  of  feeling  generated  in  Germany  by  the  conferences 
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at  Carlsbad  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Diet  are  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Professor  Gorres  on  ‘  Germany 

*  and  the  Revolution,’*  which — proceeding,  as  it  did,  from  a  man 
of  a  pure,  devotional,  spirit — shows  what  must  have  been  the  po¬ 
litical  excitement  of  the  time,  which  could  make  such  a  person 
speak  of  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  as  an  act,  not  indeed  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  of  a  heathen  virtue  *  which  God  sometimes  stirs  up  to 

*  punish  Christian  hypocrisy.’  Examining,  at  that  period,  the 
prospects  of  a  German  revolution,  he  writes : — ‘  In  addition  to 

*  the  ideas  from  whose  agitation  France  underwent  a  complete 

*  change,  we  have  one  peculiar  to  ourselves,  namely,  that  of 
‘Unity;  and  such  an  increase  of  the  fermenting  matter  must 
‘  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  stronger  fermentation :  ’  and  he  im¬ 
plores  the  governing  powers  to  do  all  they  can  to  effect  these 
purposes  by  a  gradual  transformation ;  for  ‘  things  are  not  so 

*  ordered  that  any  party  may  first  try  any  other  course,  and  then, 

*  at  last,  when  things  come  to  an  extremity,  fall  back  on  that 

*  which  was  the  wiser  and  the  better.  When  events  have  once 

*  reached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  all  appeal  is  vain,  all  discourse 

*  is  fruitless.  No  one  then  stops  to  ask  after  consequences.’ 
The  author  of  a  book  containing  such  counsel  was,  of  course, 
persecuted ;  but,  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  Providence  that  rules 
the  world  has  vindicated  his  sagacity  ;  and  if  the  very  worst  of 
his  predictions  are  not  realised,  it  is  because,  in  some  partial 
instances,  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  coming  day. 

The  Austrian  policy  was  avowedly  one  of  repression,  both  of 
the  national  and  constitutional  feelings  in  Germany.  Through 
the  intricate  net-work  of  its  emphyks,  and  by  the  presence  of  its 
immense  army,  a  temporary  security  —  and,  in  many  provinces, 
prosperity — was  procured.  A  strict  centralisation,  though  it 
delayed  justice,  checked  the  abuses  of  provincial  caprice ;  and, 
by  an  adroit  management  of  the  different  races  who  were 
mingled  in  several  departments  of  the  empire,  what  might  have 
been^  and  will  be,  a  chief  source  of  confusion  was  converted  into 
a  system  of  neutralised  forces.  Where  the  nobility  were  a  sepa¬ 
rate  race  from  the  peasantry,  as  in  Gallicia,  the  local  authorities 
could  play  off  their  mutual  animosities,  as  they  chose,  for  the 
Imperial  service :  where  the  upper  classes  consisted  of  a  con¬ 
quering  race,  as  in  Hungary,  considerable  freedom  was  allowed 
to  them  as  long  as  they  contributed  liberally  to  the  wants  of 
the  empire,  and  kept  a  strong  hold  over  the  mass  of  the 
people :  while  the  purely  German  populations  were  treated  with 
favour,  and  their  Austrian  sympathies  carefully  encouraged. 

♦  Excellently  translated  into  English  in  1820  by  Mr.  Black. 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  NO.  CLXXX.  N  N 
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The  representatives  of  this  system  were  the  Emperor  Francis 
and  Prince  Metternich;  the  former  by  his  very  nature,  the 
latter  by  his  education  and  habits,  and,  above  all,  by  liis  belief 
that  this  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  He  is  smd  to  have 
consulted  some  one  for  an  affection  of  the  *  plexus  pectoris;’ 
which,  he  added,  *  he  must  attend  to,  for  he  was  himself  the 
*  plexus  Europse.’  He  did  not,  perhaps,  believe  that  he  could 
check  the  flight  of  time ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  would  hang  heavy 
on  his  wings.  It  is  interesting,  at  this  moment,  to  read  M.  von 
Usedom’s  estimate  of  this  remarkable  man,  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  as  conveying  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  very  just  impression.  We  are  sorry  that  oiu* 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  ^ve  the  whole. 

*  As  often  happens  to  us  in  our  inward  life,  he  completely  identified 
himself  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  with  his  system ;  and  at 
last  even  in  those  points  which  he  himself  must  have  known  could 
not  hold.  For  this  system  was  no  tree  of  natural  growth,  which 
could  without  danger  lose  a  branch  here  and  there,  but  a  fast-cemented, 
dogmatic,  mathematical  edifice,  of  which  no  one  stone  could  fall  with 
impunity.  You  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  that  of  all  the  states¬ 
men  of  our  time.  Prince  Metternich  has  the  most  the  character  and 
mode  of  thought  of  a  man  of  letters  (  Gelehrter).  I  don’t  mean,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  others,  that  he  has  crammed  himself  witb  a  mass  of 
encyclopaedic  and  material  information,  to  use  either  in  public  trans¬ 
actions  or  in  conversation.  But  the  direction  of  Prince  Metternich’s 
mind  is  rather  towards  the  investigation  of  things,  rather  towards 
their  scientific  knowledge,  than  their  practical  comprehension.  He 
had  indeed,  it  is  said,  in  his  youth  devoted  himself  to  a  purely  lite¬ 
rary  life,  and  was  only  diverted  from  it  by  outward  influences.  By 
means  of  this  dogmatical  disposition,  every  thing  that  he  asserted 
had  at  once  the  weight  of  a  precept,  and  eventually  grew  up  into  an 
axiom — at  least  it  made  that  impression  on  superficial  minds.  But 
there  have  been  many  pedants  among  our  statesmen,  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  this  without  attaining  it;  for  the  power  of  Metternich,  as  of 
Hegel,  lay  not  in  the  system  itself,  but  in  the  clear  and  clever  and  often 
profound  thoughts  with  which  he  knew  how  to  fill  it.  These  thoughts 
were  never  petty  ;  their  expression  was  always  brilliant  and  natural ; 
and  for  the  use  of  more  simple  hearers,  they  were  dressed  up  with 
sharp  turns  and  clap-traps,  which  by  frequent  repetition  were  meant 
to  acquire,  and  did  acquire,  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners,  all  the  force 
of  a  confession  of  faith.’  (Pp.  58,  59.) 

•  *  »  *  » 

‘  Shall  I  say  something  of  the  method  by  which  Prince  Metternich 
managed  to  keep  his  system  going  so  long  ?  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  known  no  political  man  of  our  time  who  has  sustained  a  system, 
every  day  crumbling  beneath  him,  by  so  complete  an  impersonation 
of  the  Statesman  as  he  has  done.  There  was  in  his  personal  demeanour 
an  union  of  grandeur  and  goodness,  of  simplicity  and  power,  which 
at  once  attracted  and  impo^.  Every  one  knew  how  far  extended 
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the  mistrust  of  his  system,  and  to  what  a  terrible  extent  it  main¬ 
tained  the  arm  of  suspicion  throughout  Europe ;  but  in  the  Prince 
himself  no  trace  of  tUs  could  be  found.  He  seemed  to  suppose 
nothing  but  good  in  every  one  that  come  near  him,  and  placed  him 
at  onoe  on  a  footing  of  equality,  however  far  he  knew  him  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  himself  in  political  opinion.  It  must  have  made  a  surprising 
and  often  an  overpowering  impression  on  a  strange  visitor,  to  find  in 
Prince  Metternich,  the  soul  of  the  system,  a  humane  and  liberal  man, 
friendly  and  easy,  unmatched  in  intelligent  unpretending  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  showing  the  most  natural  kindness  in  little  things.  Thus 
the  clever,  vain,  literary  opponents  of  the  Prince  almost  always  gave 
way  before  him ;  and  I  doubt  whether  among  the  many  whom  he  saw 
and  spoke  with,  there  is  a  single  one  who  has  so  far  got  over  those 
impressions  as  to  have  spoken  or  written  of  him  in  otherwise  than  a 

respectful  tone . The  transaction  of  business  was  in  his 

hands  the  simplest  and  most  natural  you  could  imagine.  He  never, 
indeed,  placed  himself  in  your  point  of  view,  but  always  placed  you 
in  his,  and  never  seemed  to  suppose,  but  that  at  the  bottom  you  were 
perfectly  agreed  with  him,  although  you  might  be  for  obtaining  the 
same  just  and  good  objects  by  different  means.  With  the  most  spon¬ 
taneous  openness  he  would  lead  you  to  the  very  edge  of  confidential 
communication,  and  in  that  way  kept  still  closer  all  he  himself  wished 
to  conceal.  The  words  and  writings  in  which  he  has  vindicated  his 
system,  and  directed  it  to  fa  particular  object,  all  contain  so  much 
that  is  really  true  and  excellent,  that  the  reader  or  hearer  swallows 

what  is  half-true  and  apparently-true,  along  with  it . .  It  is 

not  Prince  Metternich  but  Genz,  and  those  like  him,  who  acted  parts 
in  the  system  without  believing  in  it.  Of  the  Prince  himself,  I  have 
never  had  the  impression,  however  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  whose  soul  was  really  inaccessible  to  the 
ideas  of  political  freedom.  His  political  education,  the  impressions 
of  which  long  influenced  him,  did  not  fall  on  a  time  when  absolutism 
was  taught  as  the  political  gospeL  Do  you  remember  the  writings  of 
Koch,  who  was,  I  believe,  Mettemich’s  teacher  at  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  how  completely  they  are  pervaded  by  an  objective, 
impartial,  political  spirit?  Koch  wrote  political  physiology  without 
always  regarding  society  either  as  a  judge  or  as  a  physician.  It  is  in 
this  historical  and  scientific  way  that  I  believe  that  the  Prince  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  regard  the  relations  of  political  life,  until  by  later 
events  he  was  led  into  the  contest  against  Napoleon,  and  afterwards 
was  exclusively  employed  in  reconstructing  the  system  of  legiti¬ 
macy.  In  later  years,  it  is  true,  this  physiological  view  more  and  more 
gave  way,  and  ^e  exclusiveness  of  the  system  got  the  upper  hand : 
his  attention  became  fixed  on  the  requirements  of  the  moment: 
and  after  a  certain  step  in  the  ladder  of  life,  a  man  changes  no 
more.  The  maintenance  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  which  was 
only  glued  together  by  the  system,  and  the  continuous  sustentation  of 
the  system  itself,  became  an  ever-present  necessity,  which  sufficiently 
explains  his  position  towards  Europe.  That  at  once  it  all  fell  to 
pieces,  he  could  not  prevent ;  he  submitted  to  the  new  destiny ;  with 
incessant  labour  he  tried  to  rescue  from  the  wreck  all  that  could  be 
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saved ;  but  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  system  worked  its  way  into 
tlie  public  opinion  of  Austria  herself,  and  all  the  material  forces  of 
government  gave  way.  From  my  personal  knowledge  I  can  testify 
at  least  to  this,  that  he  foresaw  with  absolute  certainty  the  great 
shipwreck  of  last  spring.  I  was,  as  you  know,  at  Vienna  in  the  au» 
tumn  of  1847,  being  employed  in  a  transaction  connected  with  the 
events  in  Italy.  He  had  spoken  to  me  at  much  length  of  the  political 
ruin  which  threatened  to  fall  on  Europe  soon,  perhaps  very  soon,  and 
of  the  ever  deeper  growth  and  ever  wider  range  of  radical  and  commu¬ 
nistic  ideas,  against  which  all  means  of  repression  had  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual.  I  could  not  at  that  time  believe  that  things  had  gone  so  far, 
but  rather  thought  that  the  age  would  take  counsel  from  these 
events,  and  learn  prudence  from  the  failure  of  such  a  policy.  With 
respect  to  the  future,  the  Prince  would  assert  nothing  ; — “I  am  no 
“  prophet,”  he  said,  “  and  I  know  not  what  will  happen  :  but  I  am  an 
“  old  practitioner,  and  I  knowhow  to  discriminate  between  curable  and 
“  fatal  diseases.  This  one  is  fatal ;  here  we  hold  fast  as  long  as  we 
“  can,  but  I  despair  of  the  issue.”  So  spoke  Prince  Metternich  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  gay  apartment  of  his  villa  at  the  Rennweg,  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  (Dctober  before  he  returned  to  Vienna.  He 
never  saw  it  again.  But  even  then,  knowing  as  I  did  with  what  con¬ 
tinual  anxiety  and  labour  he  occupied  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  and  how  he  frequently  wrote  and  gave  instructions 
for  fifteen  hours  together  without  repose,  —  whenever  the  inscription 
over  the  entrance  of  that  fine  and  spacious  country-house,  “  Parva 
“  domus,  magna  quies,  ”  presented  itself  to  my  eyes,  I  felt  that  falser 
words  had  never  been  engraven  upon  stone.’  (Pp,  64 — 69.) 

There  is  indeed  something  profoundly  pathetic  in  this  picture ; 
and  however  well  we  know  that  Prince  Mettemich’s  fall  was  just 
in  itself  and  good  for  humanity,  yet  this  brave  defence  of  the 
Impossible  is  not  without  a  certain  grandeur,  —  like  the  struggle 
of  those  Elder  gods,  to  whose  patriarchal  tyranny  distracted  later 
generations  looked  regretfully  back,  —  idealising  the  Saturnia 
regna. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  nobility  to  take  any  part  in  political 
life  —  in  some  families,  such  as  the  Lichtensteins,  it  was  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  no  member  had  been  in  the  civil  service, — was  one  of 
the  causes  of  Prince  Mettemich’s  despair  of  the  future  of  Austria ; 
and  we  say  with  regret  that  the  new  constitution  of  Count  Sta- 
dion  does  not  authorise  us  to  believe  that  he  is  the  man  to  save 
the  distraeted  and  all  but  dismembered  empire.  If  really  worked 
out  it  would  give  the  Slavonic  element  the  preponderance, 
which  the  German  population  could  not  endure ;  and  yet  its 
special  provisions  are  so  unwelcome  to  that  very  race,  that  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Croatia  have  received  it  with  repugnance.  It  is 
altogether  founded  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  an 
nncontested,  strong,  and  resolute  government, — whereas  there  is 
nothing  but  a  large  army.  The  contempt  for  the  representative 
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system  shown  by  the  forcible  dispersion,  without  official  notice, 
of  the  unresisting  Assembly  at  Kremsler,  has  neutralised  all  the 
good  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  might  have  effected. 
It  contains  no  such  clause  as  that  in  the  present  Prussian  one : 

‘  That  it  will  be  subject  to  the  immediate  revision  of  a  new 

*  Assembly.’*  It  provides  nothing  for  the  federal  development, 
which  is  done  possible,  if  Austria  is  to  hold  together ;  but  it 
attempts  to  construct  the  edifice  of  future  liberty,  out  of  the 
very  ruins  which  Prince  Metternich  left  behind.  The  contest 
with  Hungary  is  still  a  drawn  battle :  in  Lombardy  the  war  is 
renewed,  even  while  we  are  writing,  exacerbated  by  the  victories 
and  violences  of  Marshal  Radetsky :  in  Vienna  and  Prague  the 
murmurs  of  insurrections,  fiercely  suppressed,  are  yet  audible ; 
and  behind  all,  lour  the  ambitious  instincts  of  Slavonia,  guided 
by  the  diplomacy  of  Russia.  What  paper  Constitution  could 
live  here  ?  Perhaps  not  the  wisest. 

M.  von  Usedom’s  *  Reflections  on  the  Political  State  of  Ger- 

*  many.  ’  admit  the  total  subversion,  or  rather  suspension  of 
authority  throughout  the  country.  The  Princes,  however  per¬ 
sonally  amiable  and  well-intentioned,  have  produced  no  one  man 
who  can  wield  and  guide  the  new  elements  of  society.  In  a 
former  article  we  drew  the  gloomiest  anticipations  from  the 
inability  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  Prussia  to  execute  the 
law;  and  since,  (for  the  Germans  make  a  theory  of  every  thing), 
we  have  heard  Held,  then  a  leading  Berlin  democrat,  enun¬ 
ciating  ‘  that  it  has  always  been  the  Law  by  which  freedom 

*  has  been  fettered,  and  against  which  the  people  have  strug- 

*  gled ;  only  do  away  altogether  with  Law,  and  the  tranquillity 
‘  of  the  people  follows  as  a  natural  consequence :  pure  Anarchy 

*  is  our  only  hope.’  Such  language  could  never  have  been 
held  or  endured  where  the  people  retained  any  reverence  for  any¬ 
thing  above  them :  but,  to  this  condition  a  bad  political  system 
had  reduced  the  best  educated  and  most  reasoning  of  continental 
nations,  which  has  now,  indeed,  entered  on  a  safer  path,  and  may 
profit  by  recent  experience.  In  the  smaller  States,  the  royal  and 
noble  classes  still  stand  in  hopeless  fear  of  the  unorganised  masses, 
on  whose  spontaneous  moderation  hangs  the  daily  safety  of  their 
lives  and  property.  The  word  ‘Republic’  has  come  to  mean  what¬ 
ever  the  people  choose  to  do ;  lass  uns  Republik  machen,  imports, 
‘  let  us  go  and  make  a  row.’  Even  the  poor  temporary  remedy  of 
military  force  is  not  here  at  hand,  for  the  armed  contingent  of 
the  smaller  states  is  inefficient  for  any  such  purpose.  The  people, 
on  their  side,  stand  aloof  in  sullen  discontent ;  they  have  the 
power,  but  not  the  right ;  they,  too,  have  their  little  property, 


*  Art.  112.  of  the  Prussian  Constitution  of  Dec.  5.  1848. 
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which  they  do  not  wish  to  endanger;  they,  too,  have  their 
families,  for  whom  they  wish  to  live;  and  thus  they  look 
anxiously  for  means  to  attain  their  ends  without  civil  strife. 
The  ‘central  power’  at  Frankfort  thus  attracts  both  high  and 
low,  — the  necessities  of  the  Princes  and  the  desires  of  the  people, 
—  and  it  owes  this  distinction  to  its  object  and  its  origin.  Its 
object,  although,  as  we  have  stated,  the  long  desire  of  Ger¬ 
many,  was  principally  fostered  in  the  liberal  states  of  the  south 
and  west.  The  Upper  Rhine  Avas  left  defenceless  by  Austria, 
who  had  undertaken  to  protect  it ;  and  the  ramparts  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  that  quarter  began  at  Ulm.  The  statesmen  of  Baden, 
Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  had  not  even  the  field,  which  the  mo¬ 
narchies  afforded,  for  their  influence  and  fame, — and  yet  such 
men  as  Gagem  w'ere  among  them.  These  and  other  causes  in¬ 
duced  the  more  liberal  portion  of  Germany  earnestly  to  look  to 
the  establishment  of  a  centre  of  rule,  as  the  best  security  both 
for  the  material  interests  and  political  development  of  their 
common  country.  Again,  the  origin  of  the  Assembly  at  Frank¬ 
fort  was  thoroughly  spontaneous:  there  was  nothing  octroye 
about  it.  History  affords  no  example  of  such  an  authority  as 
that  of  the  ‘  Vor-parlament  ’  growing  up  without  any  extraneous 
support,  simply  because  it  was  wanted, — though  M.  Von  Use- 
dom  compares  it  to  the  rise  of  the  Papacy.  The  Assembly 
which  it  summoned  has  rather  ratified  than  enacted  what  the 
time  demanded ;  but  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  that  the 
fundamental  rights  {Grund-rechte)  which  are  to  close  the  feudal 
system  in  Germany,  should  have  this  solemn  sanction,  and  not 
proceed  from  the  mere  strong  popular  will :  it  is  of  incalculable 
worth  for  the  future,  that  the  people  should  look  on  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  corvee,  the  game-laws,  and  other  privileges,  by  which 
they  suffered,  as  proceeding  from  a  superior  wisdom,  and  not 
from  their  own  jihysical  strength. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  the  character  of  the  central 
power  should  be  rightly  understood  and  carefully  preserved. 
A  mere  confederation  can  do  nothing  in  such  a  conjuncture  as 
this ;  where  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  expression  of  a  harmonious 
will,  but  the  exercise  of  a  recognised  and  legitimate  authority. 
De  Tocqueville — in  that  work  which  is  to  our  times  what 
Aristotle’s  ‘Politics’  was  to  antiquity  —  clearly  expounds  the 
distinctions  between  the  first  and  second  American  Unions,  and 
shows  how  the  one  was  transitory  and  powerless,  the  other  the 
firmest  government  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  whole  turns, 
not  so  much  upon  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
central  authority, — as  upon  the  right  of  that  authority  itself  to 
execute  its  own  laws.  Though  every  citizen  remmns  a  member 
of  his  own  state,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  state  rights,  he  is  a 
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subject  of  the  Union;  and  thus  all  the  vitality  of  central  power 
is  combined  with  all  the  freedom  of  distinct  legislation. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  model  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  Frankfort  has  long  kept  in  mind ;  and  this,  of  itself,  has  been 
felt  to  be  sufficient  to  render  the  incorporation  of  Austria  with 
Germany  impossible.  To  require  of  Austria,  that  she  should  have 
no  separate  diplomatic  representation,  and  no  military  force  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  German  federal  army, — no  line  of  custom-houses 
between  herself  and  Germany,  and  yet  one  between  her  German 
and  her  non-German  provinces, — would  have  been  a  demand  tan¬ 
tamount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  empire.  That,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  diplomacy,  the  army,  and  the  Zollverein  of  Ger¬ 
many  should  be  absorbed  into  Austria,  and  that  the  high  intellec¬ 
tual  and  political  development  of  the  North  should  merge  itself 
in  an  inferior  civilisation,  was  just  as  impossible.  And,  beyond 
all  other  considerations,  it  was  evident  that,  if  either  of  these 
schemes  were  realised,  Europe  would  not  quietly  stand  by  and 
watch  the  construction  of  a  monarchy  of  seventy-four  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants — far  more  compact  and  homogeneous  than 
ever  Napoleon  had  realised.  The  embarrassments  which  the 
German  subjects  of  Denmark  and  Holland  have  brought  into 
the  scheme  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  would  accrue  to  any  arrangement  that  mixed  up 
the  rights  and  powers  of  Germany  with  the  cltums  and  posses¬ 
sions  of  Austria  in  countries  not  German.  If  Germany  should 
guarantee  to  Austria  the  retention  of  her  fifteen  millions  of  non- 
German  subjects,  she  would  have  to  inaugurate  her  new  national 
Constitution  by  two  sanguinary  wars  with  nations  striving  for 
their  national  rights,  —  an  inconsistency  too  flagrant  even  for 
the  Assembly  that  accused  Arnold  Riige  of  treason  when  he 
compared  Kadetsky  to  Tilly,  and  wished  no  success  to  his  arms. 
The  present  state  of  things  in  Austria,  also,  as  confirmed  by  the 
new  Constitution,  gives  no  hope  of  any  such  separate  provincial 
development,  as  might  enable  the  German  subjects  of  Austria 
to  become  connected  with  the  German  empire  by  some  process, 
which  should  not  implicate  German  interests  with  non-German. 

All  these  difficulties  presented  themselves  clearly  to  the 
statesmanlike  intelligence  of  Baron  Gagem,  and  received  what 
seems  to  us  their  l>Mt  solution  in  his  speech  of  the  30th  Oc¬ 
tober  of  the  last  year.  He  proposed  that  Germany  and  Austtia 
should  constitute  themselves  into  two  distinct  independent  em¬ 
pires,  — linked  together  by  a  perpetual  defensive  league,  as  far 
as  regards  the  German  possessions  of  Austria,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Confederation  of  1815.  This  would  include  Moravia,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Istria,  as  far  as  Trieste  and  its  territory ;  and  if  any 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  it 
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should  be  of  a  nature  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  the 
Federal  Act  of  1815.  13y  this  arrangement  Austria  could  lose 

nothing,  whatever  Germany  gained.  For  all  purposes  of  national 
defence  she  would  have  the  assistance  of  the  compact  army  of 
the  German  Empire,  instead  of  a  number  of  separate  contin¬ 
gents, — the  value  of  which  change  every  military  man  will  at 
once  appreciate:  — and  she  would  remain  perfectly  independent  in 
all  her  own  international  relations.  The  majority  of  the  F nmk- 
fort  Assembly  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal  at  the  time ;  in 
the  belief  that  Austria  would  be  forced  to  waive  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  and  to  allow  her  German  provinces  to  be  absorbed 
into  Germany.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  yielding 
the  point,  has  attempted,  by  many  covert  plans,  to  gain  for  her¬ 
self  such  a  predominance  in  the  German  constitution  as  would 
really  give  her  the  empire  of  central  Europe.  She  has  tried 
to  induce  the  Assembly  to  substitute  a  parliament  composed 
of  delegates  of  the  Princes  and  deputies  from  the  Assemblies  of 
the  difterent  states,  with  an  executive  directory  of  seven  Princes, 
for  the  two  Houses  already  agreed  upon  by  Prussia  and  thirty  of 
the  other  German  States.  Ey  this  plan  the  popular  elements, 
which  can  alone  give  a  permanent  vitality  to  the  constitution, 
would  be  altogether  suppressed ;  and  the  mixed  thirty -eight 
millions  with  which  Austria  would  join  the  Confederation  might 
easily  be  made  to  give  her  a  predominance  over  the  German 
thirty-five.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  such  attempt  can 
now  succeed.  The  opinion  of  Gagern  has  been  gradually  gain¬ 
ing  ground  in  the  minds  of  the  best  men  in  the  Assembly,  in  the 
rest  of  Germany,  and  even  in  England.  It  may  be  retarded 
by  the  late  votes  of  the  Assembly,  where  a  small  majority,  dex¬ 
terously  summoned,  lias  thrown  their  proceedings  into  disorder. 
But  it  combines  so  many  advantages,  otherwise  unattmnable, 
that,  unless  Austria  is  to  keep  aloof  entirely,  we  incline  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it,  or  some  scheme  very  similar,  will  at  last  prevaU. 
In  France  revolutions  little  alter  the  internal  fabric  of  society, 
and  slightly  affect  its  foreign  relations :  though  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Italy  demands  the  sympathy  of  all  men  who,  being 
freemen  at  heart,  honour  the  desire  of  freedom  in  others,  the 
political  question  will  probably  remain  exclusively  Italian  ;  but 
the  solid  establishment  of  a  German  Empire  on  a  constitutional 
and  representative  basis  would  soon  make  European  despotism 
impossible  and  Europe  really  secure. 

As  long  as  Austria  possessed  Belgium,  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
and  the  Brisgau,  she,  as  it  were,  wrapped  round  the  German  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  was  their  natural  protector ;  now  she  is  a  contermi¬ 
nous  kingdom  to  Germany,  and  has  another  function  to  perform. 
She  has  to  protect  Europe  from  Eastern  aggression ;  to  extend 
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an  efficient  protection  to  the  menaced  Principalities  of  Turkey; 
and  to  raise  up  a  southern  and  more  civilised  Slavonia,  as  a  balance 
to  the  power  of  the  North.  Disembarrassed  of  alien  conquests, 
which  exhaust  her  strength,  and  give  her  the  character  of  an 
oppressor  in  Europe,  and  safe  from  Kussian  aggression  in  her 
alliance  with  Germany,  there  would  still  be  a  glorious  and  useful 
future  for  Austria,  in  which  no  power  would  more  heartily  re¬ 
joice  than  England,  her  old  ally. 

Supposing  the  erection  of  a  German  Empire,  there  is  the 
further  question — Who  is  to  be  Emperor?  In  this  case,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  facts  of  M.  Welcker’s  motion,  it  still  appears 
to  us  as  the  most  probable  issue  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
Germany,*  that  its  imperial  crown  should  finally  rest  on  the 
House  of  Hohenzollcrn.  Already  all  the  states  below  the  rank 
of  kingdoms,  with  the  exception  of  Lichtenstein,  an  Austrian 
dependency,  have  submitted  their  claims  to  its  present  Head. 
The  northern  monarchies  are  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  the 
popular  demand ;  and  Bavaria  can  scarcely  stand  alone.  The 
King  of  Prussia  may,  then,  soon  have  to  undertake  this  solemn 
responsibility.  Whatever  have  been  his  faults,  he  has  suffered 
much,  and  he  is  a  man  to  learn  by  suffering :  he  has  a  sound 
and  generous  heart.  And  we,  who  did  not  flatter  him  in  his 
easier  days,  would  bid  him  good  cheer  in  this  great  and  difficult 
work,  on  the  success  of  which  may  depend  the  principle,  not, 
perliaps,  of  national  independence,  which,  Ave  trust,  is  above  the 
acts  of  individual  men,  —  but  that  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
which  kings  can  really  emperil  and  destroy. 

We  would  willingly  follow  M.  von  Usedom  to  Italy,  where  he 
recognises  the  identic  difficulties  he  has  signalised  in  Germany. 
But  for  the  passion  of  Italian  nationality,  aggravated  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  stranger  in  the  North,  the  timely  reforms  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  would  have  fully  succeed^ 
Even  now  we  deprecate  foreign  intervention,  because  such  an 
interference  is  police,  not  government :  it  may  put  down  a  riot, 
but  it  can  only  embitter  a  revolution.  The  Pope,  whose  Christian 
feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  act  on  his  Italian  sympathies 
and  to  follow  the  banners  he  had  blessed,  cannot  return  to  the 
Vatican  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his'  subjects,  without  shaming 
Christendom.  If  he  and  the  Grand  Duke  bide  their  time,  it 
may  come ;  and  they  may  regain  a  power  which  it  must  be 
allowed  they  did  not  abuse.  Let  them  stand  apart,  if  they  will ; 
but  do  not  let  them  aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  great  con¬ 
test  on  which  Italy  is  again  entering,  and  which,  if  anarchy  does 
not  succeed  despotism,  may  give  to  Borne  itself  a  fresh  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
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Akt.  XI.  —  1.  Democracy  in  France.  January,  1849.  By 
Monsieur  Guizot.  I'ifth  Edition.  London. 

2.  The  Events  of  1848.  A  Letter  to  the  Alarquis  of  Lans- 
downe.  By  K.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.  P.  London :  1849. 

3,  The  Life  of  Maximilien  Robespierre^  with  Extracts  from  his 
unpublished  Correspondence.  By  G.  H.  Lewes.  London : 
1849. 

'T^WELVE  short  months  ago  it  became  our  duty  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  a  new  political  creation ;  of  which  few  then  knew 
the  origin  or  elements,  and  of  which  fewer  still  ventured  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  end.  The  very  title  of  a  French  Republic  was  histori¬ 
cally  ominous ;  but  though  only  one  import  was  then  attached  to 
the  term,  and  only  one  result  anticipated  from  the  catastrophe,  it 
was  felt  difficult  to  account  for  so  abrupt  and  startling  a  resus¬ 
citation  of  the  dead.  A  year  has  now  rolled  by ;  and  in  this 
brief  space  the  course  of  the  regenerate  monster  has  been  run. 
The  drama  is  finished ;  and  the  audience  are  now  admitted  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes — to  scrutinise  the  machinery  and  detect  the  in¬ 
struments  of  illusion.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  that 
the  force  of  the  recent  convulsion  b  so  tar  spent  that  coming 
events  will  derive  no  bias  from  its  intluence.  bo  great  a  work  of 
destruction  cannot  be  at  once  undone ;  and  the  revolution  of  ideas 
effected  by  the  catastrophes  of  1848  will,  in  all  likelihood,  leave 
a  permanent  impress  on  the  political  history  of  France.  But, 
as  regards  the  veiitable  republic  of  last  February,  we  are  no 
longer  left  in  any  kind  of  doubt  or  bewilderment.  The  whole 
mystery  b  elucidated ;  and  our  attention  b  now  bespoken  for  a 
treatise,  in  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  statesmen  lias 
critically  speculated  upon  the  developed  mabdy,  and  prescribed 
for  the  reviving  jiatient. 

It  b  smd  that  Monsieur  Guizot’s  essay  was  written  some 
months  back,  and  that  its  publication  was  deferred  to  the  most 
promising  opportunity  which  the  course  of  events  might  pre¬ 
sent.  if  sudi  was  the  fact,  it  will  to  a  great  extent  explain 
the  reserve  with  which  certain  portions  of  the  subject  are 
treated,  as  well  as  a  peculbr  assumption  wliich  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole.  ‘Democracy  in  France’  wore  a  very  different 
aspect  in  June,  1848,  from  that  which  it  exhibited  in  January, 
1849.  At  the  former  period  it  was  still  uncertain  how  far  the 
true  popular  opinion  might  not  have  been  expressed  in  the  procla¬ 
mations  from  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille :  at  the  latter,  no 
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room  for  such  indecision  was  left;  and  the  unsubstantial  pliantom 
of  French  democracy  must  now  appear  to  be  treated  with  too 
much  consideration  in  this  philosophical  disquisition  upon  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  purport.  ‘  Democracy  in  France,’  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  appears  to  be  a  nonentity.  The  whole 
country,  under  the  sharp  question  of  its  inquisitors,  has  pro¬ 
claimed  itself  essentially  conservative ;  and  even  in  Paris  itself, 
it  is  probable  that  the  numerical  majority  of  the  population 
could  be  promptly  arrayed  against  the  supremacy  of  that  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  which  Monsieur  Guizot  has  so  elaborately  exposed. 

Seldom  has  so  great  and  so  fair  an  experiment  issued  in  so  de¬ 
cisive  a  result.  Without  the  bias  of  any  extraneous  disturbance, 
or  of  any  domestic  discontent,  without  the  failure  of  any  element 
conducive  to  its  growth,  except  the  single  requisite  of  popular 
adherence,  the  French  Republic  has  become  extinct  in  all  but  the 
name.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  the  nation  to  confess,  at  the 
outset  of  all  commentary,  that  this  most  perilous  and  fantastic 
experiment  has  been  conducted  with  a  respect  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  which  the  recollection  of  ancient  precedents  renders 
conspicuously  honourable.  No  capital  punishment  has  been 
judicially  exacted  for  any  political  offence ;  and  the  perpetrators 
of  what,  even  by  the  rules  of  war,  would  be  considered  a  cold¬ 
blooded  murder,  were  studiously  respited — in  order  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  might  be  again  ransacked  for  a  single  point 
bespeaking  or  permitting  a  merciful  interposition.  Something  is 
here  due,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  that  political  indifference  which 
left  so  easy  and  smooth  a  course  to  the  rudimentary  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  more,  as  we  sincerely  believe,  to  a  fortunate  change  in 
the  national  disposition.  Those  who  institute  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  excesses  of  1789  and  the  moderation  of  1830,  are  too 
limited  in  their  views.  The  history  of  old  France  shows  that 
there  was  nothing  new  (but  the  guillotine)  in  the  examples  of 
’93 ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  proved  that  the  for¬ 
bearance  which  characterised  the  days  of  J uly,  was  not  exclu¬ 
sively  due  to  the  peculiar  incidents  of  that  conjuncture.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  but  distinct  improvement  in  the 
popular  temper  —  mainly  due,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume,  to  the 
moral  and  political  emancipation  which  partly  compensated  the 
miseries  of  the  first  revolution.  It  is  ^together  erroneous  to 
conceive  that  Robespierre  was  the  first  of  his  kind.  Making 
the  requisite  allowance  for  the  different  periods,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  from  French  history  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  examples  of  that  identical  spirit  which 
dictated  the  massacres  of  September,  and  erected  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal.  But  the  ‘  tiger-ape  ’  of  historical  caricature 
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has  at  length  lost  one  of  its  characteristics ;  and  if  its  levity  and 
grimace  are  not  wholly  extinct,  its  ferocity  at  least  no  longer 
survives  to  scandalise  and  terrify  the  world. 

So  complete  a  solution  has  the  whole  political  mystery  re¬ 
ceived,  that  there  is  now  not  one  question  of  all  those  originally 
propounded  respecting  its  character,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Kcpublicans  of  1848  were 
in  very  deed  the  Republicans  of  1832,  and  nothing  more ;  that 
their  tenets  were  the  same,  and  neither  better  nor  worse ;  that 
their  party  was  the  same,  and  neither  •weaker  nor  stronger ;  and 
that  the  inaptitude  of  their  principles  to  the  existing  conditions 
of  society  and  the  wants  of  man,  is  as  essential  and  incurable  as 
ever.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  completeness  of  this  ex¬ 
posure  should  have  been  effected  by  one  of  their  own  darling  in¬ 
ventions.  Little,  probably,  was  it  surmised  that  universal  suffrage 
would  so  infallibly  be  the  ruin  of  its  advocates — though  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Republicans  of  ’93  had  their  misgiv¬ 
ings  of  the  experiment,  and  advocated  such  a  limitation  of  the 
suffrage  as  would  virtually  have  confined  it  to  the  particular 
class  then  struggling  for  freedom.  But  the  late  election  of 
the  President  supplied  an  opiwrtunity  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Republic;  and  its  consequences  to  the  position  of  the 
governing  party  were  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  scrutiny 
bestowed  upon  the  Chartist  petition  in  our  own  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  gigantic  bubble  burst  at  once.  The  prodigious  scheme 
stood  convicted  of  manifest  imposture.  Of  the  seven  millions  of 
vpters,  not  one-fifth  recorded  themselves  as  Republicans  —  even 
when  Republicanism  was  the  constituted  regime,  and  when  to 
be  a  Republican  was  to  support  the  ruling  powers,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  services  of  a  meritorious  chief.  Of  this  fifth  itself,  too, 
only  an  insignificant  fraction  had  any  legitimate  claims  to  the  title 
they  temporarily  took ;  and  the  reports  now  before  us  give  us  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether,  throughout  the  length  and  breadtli  of 
France,  there  are  as  many  as  one  hundred  thousand  persons  who 
sincerely  hold  the  principles  for  which  a  kingdom  was  revolution¬ 
ised,  a  population  pauperised,  and  a  dynasty  expelled.  Such  is 
*  Democracy  in  France,’  according  to  the  present  evidence  of 
events :  what  it  appeared  a  short  time  previously,  to  the  anxious 
gaze  of  M.  Guizot,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  explain. 

M.  Guizot’s  chapters  are  distributed  between  the  analysis  of 
facts  and  the  suggestions  of  experience.  He  conunences  with 
investigating  the  ‘  source  of  the  prevalent  evil,’  examines  the 
several  pretensions  of  political  empirics,  defines  the  actual  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  in  France,  and  concludes  by  stating  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  alone,  in  his  belief,  the  one  great  need  of 
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France  —  social  peace  —  is  now  recoverable.  If,  in  these  disqui¬ 
sitions,  M.  Guizot  should  appear  to  exhibit  a  less  practical  spirit 
than  Englishmen  are  wont  to  expect  from  a  great  statesman,  we 
must  recollect  that  the  treatise  was  composed  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  are  differently  minded  in 
this  respect ;  and  though  its  popularity  and  circulation  among 
ourselves  arc  sufficient  indications  of  its  acceptability  even  on 
this  side  the  Channel,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  our 
admiration  has  been  diverted  to  other  points  than  those  which 
are  involved  in  the  main  argument  of  the  essay.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  blind  to  the  philosophical  merits  of  this  remarkable  work ; 
but  these  perhaps  are  rather  accidental  than  essential ;  and  the 
expectations  of  the  practical  politician,  on  turning  to  the  chap¬ 
ters  before  us,  would  certainly  be  liable  to  disappointment. 

At  the  outset  we  meet  with  an  obstacle  whicji  is  not  readily 
surmountable.  We  have  no  definition  of  the  term  Democracy, 
explanatory  of  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  author.  We 
are  told,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  Democracy  is  the  source  of 
the  ‘  prevalent  evil,’  but  we  are  not  informed  what  that  ‘  preva- 

*  lent  evil  ’  is.  It  is  clear  that  by  this  phrase  M.  Guizot  does  not 
simply  indicate  the  anarchy  or  the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
last  revolution.  His  words  are  evidently  pointed  at  a  certain 
political  spirit,  which  did  indeed  produce,  among  other  results, 
the  catastrophe  of  February,  and  which  is  conspicuously  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  present  state  of  France ;  but  which,  according  to  his 
own  expressions,  has  been  at  work  incessantly  from  1789  to  the 
present  day.  We  have  our  own  conceptions  respecting  the 
origin  and  character  of  this  spirit ;  and  we  apprehend  that,  up 
to  a  certain  point  at  least,  they  concur  with  those  of  M.  Guizot. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  chapter  he  has  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined  ‘the  evil,  which  ever  since  1789  has  periodically  agitated 

*  and  convulsed  France.’  But  this,  according  to  that  definition,  is 
clearly  not  ‘  democracy.’  It  is,  according  to  M.  Guizot’s  own 
statement,  the  spirit  ‘  in  which  each  of  the  different  classes,  and 

*  the  great  politieal  parties  into  which  our  society  is  divided, 

*  cherishes  the  hope  of  annihilating  the  others,  and  of  reigning 

*  alone.’  This  spirit,  therefore,  is  as  characteristic  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  as  of  the  democratic  party ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  can 
scarcely  be  referred  to  as  having  originated  the  particular  revo¬ 
lution  in  which  ]Sf.  Guizot  is  most  immediately  concerned.  For 
of  this  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  — that  the  convulsion  of 
February,  1848,  was  not  the  work  of  any  ‘great  political  party’ 
at  all.  It  was  the  issue  of  such  a  combination  of  audacity  and 
accident  as  never  could  have  occurred  in  any  country  except 
France;  and  even  in  France,  its  creation  has  been  found  utterly 
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unable  to  subsist.  By  adding  two  clauses  to  M.  Guizot’s  propo¬ 
sition,  it  may  perhaps  be  made  more  practically  intelligible  to  our 
readers — and,  as  we  venture  to  think,  more  directly  expressive  of 
the  truth.  The  ‘  prevalent  evil’  of  France  is,  no  doubt,  the  reci¬ 
procal  intolerance  of  parties  ;  but  this  ordinary  incident  of  poli¬ 
tical  life  is  there  immeasurably  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  any 
association  of  citizens,  however  insignificant  or  obscure,  conceives 
itself  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  great  party ;  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  that  all  alike  concur  in  an  unhesitating  resort  to  popu¬ 
lar  force  for  the  promotion  of  their  views.  Stated  more  con¬ 
cisely,  the  ‘  prevalent  evil’  of  France  may  perhaps  be  described  as 
the  domestication  of  revolution.  The  strife  of  French  parties  is 
conducted  in  the  public  streets.  The  accumulated  precedents  of 
sixty  years  can  be  now  appealed  to  for  proof  that  any  faction  of 
men  may  hope,  by  audacity  and  perseverance,  to  supersede  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state  in  favour  of  its  own  members ; 
and  every  additional  example  of  the  fact  necessarily  weakens 
still  further  the  elements  of  conservatism,  and  renders  more 
desperate  the  case  of  the  afflicted  nation. 

Our  conclusions  on  the  point  referred  to  are  yet  further  per¬ 
plexed,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  political  classification  of 
society  in  France  as  stated  in  the  essay  before  us.  In  one  passage 
(p.  54.)  M.  Guizot  observes  that  there  is  no  *  democratic  party  ’  in 
France,  as  distinguished  from  an  aristocratic  party ;  and  that  the 
opinions  commonly  implied  by  these  expressions,  are  not  truly 
or  accurately  represent^  by  those  of  any  existing  political  class. 
We  shall,  fortunately,  however,  be  enabled  presently  to  discover 
what  is  the  correct  import  of  this  statement ;  for  this  is  a  point  on 
which  M.  Guizot’s  evidence  deserves  the  greatest  attention,  and 
there  is,  indeed,  no  chapter  of  his  treatise  which  should  command 
more  general  interest  than  that  in  which  he  examines  ‘  the  real  and 

*  essential  elements  of  society  in  France.’  In  this  sketch  he  begins 
by  recognising  the  existence  of  two  parties  only ;  which  corre¬ 
spond  in  some  of  their  principles  to  the  two  old  political  parties  of 
England, — though  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  progress  is  not 
peculiarly  the  law  of  one,  nor  conservatism  of  the  other.  As 
regards  liberal  maxims  of  government,  there  would  probably  now 
be  no  great  difference  between  the  supporters  of  Henry  V.  and 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  M.  Guizot  himself 
admits,  that  the  Legitimists  have,  *  at  each  succeeding  crisis, 

*  acquiesced  more  completely  in  the  social  order  and  political 
‘constitution  which  the  country  has  adopted;’  and  reports  have 
recently  represented  them  as  even  outbidfflng  their  antagonists  in 
concessions  to  the  popular  spirit.  But,  for  all  this,  they  are  the 
true  representatives  of  whatever  was  indestructible  in  the  social 
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constitution  of  France  previous  to  1789.  They  are  the  inheritors 
of  an  inextinguishable  principle  and  spirit ;  and  they  combine  in 
themselves,  apart  from  all  dynastic  partialities,  those  eternal  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  which  no  revolutions  have  ever  been  able  to 
destroy.  The  other  party  dates  its  political  existence  from  1789. 

It  is  the  party  of  the  middle  class,  or  bourgeoisie which,  although 
without  the  support  of  those  traditions  that  are  the  strength  of 
their  antagonists,  is  yet  confident  in  its  own  will  and  purpose,  rea¬ 
sonably  proud  of  its  achievements,  and  elevated  by  the  memory 
of  seventeen  years’  supremacy.  *  Around  these  two  great  parties,’ 
says  M.  Guizot,  *  floats  the  mass  of  the  population ;  holding  to 

*  the  one  or  the  other  by  its  interests,  its  habits,  or  its  virtuous 

*  and  rational  instincts — but  without  any  strong  or  solid  adhesion, 

*  and  incessantly  assailed  and  worked  upon  by  Socialists  and  Com- 

*  munists  of  every  shade.’  But  what  is  the  proportion  of  these 
two  great  parties  to  each  other?  or  of  both  to  the  *  mass’  around 
them  ?  and  above  all,  in  which  of  the  three  divisions  is  the  *  demo- 

*  cracy  ’  to  be  found  which  M.  Guizot  has  been  discussing  ?  Is 
it  among  the  *  monarchists  who  speak  of  a  democratic  monarchy  ’ 
(p.  2.),  or  the  Kepublicans  who  speak  of  a  ‘  democratic  republic,’ 
or  in  each  and  all  ?  Is  democracy  a  subtle  infection  pervading 
all  classes  of  political  society,  or  is  it  a  spirit  peculiar  to  one  class, 
and  if  so,  to  which  ?  *  The  democratic  party,’  says  M.  Guizot 
(p.  57.), — meaning  here  the  middle  classes  of  1789,  who  became 
the  constitutional  monarchists  of  18.30,  —  ‘having  divided  itself 
‘  into  two  conflicting  sections,  the  workmen  are  now  arrayed 
‘  against  their  masters,  or  the  people  against  the  middle  classes.’ 
According  therefore  to  this  use  of  the  phrase,  ‘  Democracy  in 
‘  France  ’  means  the  spirit  of  that  particular  party  which,  after 
being  successful  in  1830,  retained  the  power  thus  acquired  till 
1848,  when  it  suddenly  found  itself  confronted  with  one  of  its 
own  offshoots,  before  which  it  was  then  compelled  to  give  way. 
Consequently  this  *  democratic  ’  party  was  at  one  time  M.  Gui¬ 
zot’s  own ;  and  cannot  therefore  be  wholly  identified  with  the 
present  object  of  his  censures.  Neither  is  it  the  more  advanced 
section  of  dissentients  before  alluded  to,  against  whom  the  open¬ 
ing  denunciations  of  the  treatise  are  directed ;  for  M.  Guizot  is 
willing  (p.  57.)  from  this  date  to  recognise  in  them  an  established 
party,  characterised  by  opinions  more  popular  than  those  of  the 
conquering  party  of  1830;  and  so  far  are  the  ‘conditions  of 
‘  peace  ’  hereafter  prescribed  from  including  any  extermination 
of  this  class  of  political  thinkers  by  the  junction  of  the  other 
two,  that  freedom  of  competition  is  expressly  reserved  for  all. 
Where,  then,  resides  that  idea  of  democracy  ‘  which  must  be 
‘  extirpated,  for  on  its  extirpation  depends  social  peace ;  and  in 
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*  her  train,  liberty,  seeurity,  prosperity,  dignity,  all  the  benefits, 

*  material  or  moral,’  which  social  peace  alone  can  ensure  ? 

Unless  our  observation  has  seriously  misled  us,  —  and  we 
cannot  of  course  but  be  distrustful  of  a  spectator’s  means  of 
judgment,  as  eontrasted  with  the  opportunities  and  experience  of 
so  famous  an  actor  in  the  scenes,  —  the  true  source  of  the  evil 
which  jSI.  Guizot  so  resolutely  probes,  is  in  the  general  non- 
submission  of  the  individual  will  to  the  will  of  the  nation  legally 
declared  and  established.  The  curse  of  France  is  an  abnegation 
of  the  first  condition  of  civil  society  —  the  recognition  of  a 
supreme  authority.  But  this  is  no  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Democracy  in  France:  on  the  eontrary,  the  doctrine  is  there 
professed  and  practised  by  all  parties  alike.  Indeed,  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  ‘  democraey,’  in  the  ordinary 
aceeptation  of  the  term,  has  been  even  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  those  political  embarrassments  which  M.  Guizot  deplores. 
It  is  true  that  this  last  revolution  was  concerted  and  effected 
for  the  promotion  of  highly  democratic  principles ;  but  this  was 
simply  the  result  of  accident  The  revolution  might  have 
been  a  Legitimist  revolution  or  a  Bonapartist  revolution ;  and 
in  fact,  reckoning  by  the  numerical  strength  and  the  relative 
positions  of  these  several  parties  at  the  peri^  of  the  catastrophe, 
either  of  such  events  was  antecedently  more  probable,  than  the 
Republican  revolution  which  really  occurred.  Hereafter,  too, 
it  is  conjectured  that  an  Orleanist  revolution  may  be  as  possible 
as  heretofore  was  any  other.  We  do  not  pretend  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  the  ultimate  effects  of  these  contin¬ 
gencies  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  any  one  of  them,  if  effected  by  vio¬ 
lence  or  surprise,  would  be  attended  with  almost  the  same 
xunount  of  immediate  suffering  as  the  others,  and  would  serv’e  to 
perpetuate  in  the  same  degree  the  constitutional  malady  of 
France.  Yet  not  one  of  such  revolutions  could  with  propriety 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  ‘  democratic  ’  ideas. 

The  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  in  which  the 
late  convulsions  originated,  was  undoubtedly  based  upon  certain 
principles  of  democracy ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  in 
that  instance  they  were  carried  too  far.  If  the  revolution  had 
been  the  true  and  deliberate  work  of  those  who  were  clamouring 
for  their  franchise  —  if,  in  order  to  extend  their  electoral  pri¬ 
vileges,  the  great  body  of  the  French  people  had  turned  into 
the  streets  and  wrought  the  work  of  February  —  there  would 
then  certainly  be  a  serious  charge  to  set  against  ‘  Democracy  in 
‘France.’  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  agitation  of  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  and  his  friends  supplied  nothing  but  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  which  might  just  as  easily  have  arisen,  and  would  just  as 
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surely  have  been  seized,  from  a  Legitimist  solemnity  or  a  Bona- 
partist  procession.  The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have 
confirmed  us  in  doubts,  which  we  have  for  some  time  entertained, 
respecting  the  prevalence  of  any  real  democratic  spirit  among  the 
population  of  F ranee.  The  French  of  the  present  day  are  unsettled, 
no  doubt,  in  their  political  views,  unpractical  in  their  political 
ideas,  utterly  without  respect  for  established  institutions,  and 
wholly  without  experience  or  conviction  of  the  priceless  worth 
of  political  stability :  But  they  do  not,  as  a  nation,  appear  to  us 
to  be  stimulated  in  their  vagaries  by  any  exclusive  or  engrossing 
passion  for  democratic  theories.  As  far  as  the  true  democratic 
party  can  be  called  a  party  at  all,  it  is  confessedly  the  smallest 
party  in  the  state.  The  Republicans  have  already  dwindled  down 
to  100  out  of  750,  in  the  estimates  of  the  new  Assembly.  It  is 
true  that  the  other  parties  may  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  a 
democratic  spirit,  but  not,  apparently,  to  any  very  prejudicial 
extent.  M.  Guizot,  indeed,  complains,  at  the  outset  of  his  work, 
of  this  general  adoption  of  a  dangerous  doctrine;  and  laments 
that  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  qualify  every  project  of 
government  by  such  an  element  as  this.  But  if  a  ‘  democratic 
‘monarchy’  means  no  more  than  a  monarchy  limited  by  popular 
rights,  in  what  respect  is  it  censurable?  The  monarchy  of  1831 
was  a  democratic  monarchy,  compared  with  that  of  1829;  but 
was  it  a  monarchy  less  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
nation?  At  any  rate  the  existing  Republic  is  certainly  not 
a  democratic  republic;  nor  have  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
or  the  votes  of  their  representatives  during  the  past  year 
given  any  great  reason  to  suspect  the  predominance  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  in  the  body  of  the  nation.  We  arc.  In  short,  very 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  disorders  of  France  arise  less 
from  any  one  preponderating  element  of  disturbance  than  froril 
the  total  absence  of  all  the  ordinary  elements  of  conservatism. 
It  is  not  popular  passion,  but  popular  apathy,  which  generates 
the  evil.  The  ‘  great  political  parties  ’  are  indeed  bent,  as  M. 
Guizot  describes  them,  on  exterminating  one  another ;  and,  as 
wc  have  before  remarked,  revolution  has  been  unfortunately 
naturalised  as  the  ordinary  instrument  of  political  change. 
These  circumstances  undoubtedly  contribute  the  motive  power 
in  the  convulsions  of  France;  but  the  work  of  destruction  would 
be  no  worse  there  than  in  other  countries,  if  there  did  but  exist 
in  ‘  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ’  any  of  the  common 
checks  to  fanaticism  or  violence.  The  body  of  the  people 
‘  floats,’  as  !M.  Guizot  observes,  round  each  party  in  turn  ;  but 
it  entertains  no  durable  attachment  to  cither,  and  no  solid 
respect  for  any  institutions  which  either  may  establish.  The 
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French  population  is  di\'ided,  like  that  of  other  countries,  into 
an  active  and  a  passive  class ;  but  neither  by  its  instincts  nor 
from  its  interests  does  the  passive  class  supply  any  check  to  the 
extravagance  of  the  other.  The  profession  of  one  party  is  to 
make  revolutions ;  the  practice  of  the  other  is  not  to  suppress 
them,  but  only  to  look  on ;  and  though  much  must  be  set  down 
to  the  madness  of  the  former,  yet  it  is  to  the  indifference  of  the 
latter  that  most  of  the  evil  is  due. 

We  may  be  accused  of  hypercriticism  in  remarking  that  in 
neither  of  these  conditions  can  we  trace  any  exclusive  operation 
of  that  spirit  of  democracy  which  M.  Guizot  denounces ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  observations  of  this  uncompromising 
statesman  have  been  shorn  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
force  by  that  apparent  indistinctness  of  purpose  which  is  thus 
produced.  It  was  something  far  beyond  democracy  in  the  in¬ 
surgents,  which  suggested  the  emeute  of  February ;  it  was  some¬ 
thing  far  below  it  in  tbe  citizens,  which  enabled  that  emeute  to 
be  successful.  M.  Guizot’s  essay,  however,  contains  ample 
evidence  to  explain  its  unexamj)led  popularity  among  ourselves ; 
and  the  service  which  it  is  admitted  to  have  rendered  to  his 
own  countrymen  proves  that  he  had  not  miscalculated  the 
character  of  the  expostulation  which  the  crisis  required.  To 
three  or  four  of  the  more  practical  points  we  will  now  briefly 
turn. 

M.  Guizot,  after  truly  alleging,  as  an  incontrovertible  pro¬ 
position,  that  the  single  great  need  of  F ranee  was  *  social 
‘  peace,’  examines  with  great  impartiality  and  elaborateness  the 
respective  claims  of  the  ‘  democratic  ’  or  ‘  social  ’  republics  on 
these  grounds  to  the  acceptance  of  his  countiy-men.  The 
former  of  the  two  disquisitions  had  become  almost  superfluous 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  The  title  of  the  democratic 
public  to  popular  support  had  already  been  quietly  ignored ;  .and 
before  ^I.  Guizot’s  exposure  of  the  project  appeared  in  print,  it 
had  lK;en  contemptuously  scouted  by  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
population  of  Franee.  A  republic,  it  is  true,  still  exists  at  the 
moment  we  are  writing,  and  will  probably  be  surviving  even 
when  these  lines  meet  the  reader’s  eye ;  but  it  is  a  republic 
exemplifying  fewer  of  the  doctrines  of  democracy  than  the 
monarchies  of  some  other  states.  That  it  does  not,  however,  even 
as  insensibly  modified  by  the  good  sense  of  the  nation,  represent 
with  any  fidelity  the  sentiments  popularly  entertained,  is  evident 
ftom  the  transactions  of  every  successive  day.  We  cannot 
point  to  any  conjuncture  in  the  political  history  of  a  state, 
which  exhibits  such  strange  and  contradictory  features  as  those 
now  displayed  in  France.  An  unlimited  freedom  of  thought 
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and  action  is  conabined  with  an  unexampled  acquiescence  in  a 
form  of  government  either  ridiculed  or  detested  by  nine  tenths 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  only  use  made  of  universal  suffrage  has 
been  to  register  an  indirect  but  unmistakeable  condemnation  of 
the  events  by  which  the  privilege  was  gained.  It  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  specify  the  time  at  which  the  French  Republic  was 
really  democratic, — unless  indeed  we  select  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly,  when  M. 
Louis  Blanc  was  sitting  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  M.  Ledru 
Rollin  was  allowed  the  uncontrolled  range  of  the  provinces.  It 
is  now  evident  that  the  ‘  party  ’  through  whose  immediate  in¬ 
strumentality  the  revolution  was  effected,  was  that  whose  most 
conspicuous  constituents  are  now  politically  proscribed ;  viz.  the 
mob  of  the  Faubourgs:  and  that  the  party  which  so  adroitly 
availed  itself  of  their  agency  was  that  which,  after  purging 
itself  of  certain  elements,  retained  possession  of  power  until 
General  Cavaignac,  its  purest  representative,  was  superseded  by 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  apparently  (pp.  22,  23.)  against 
this  government,  as  devised  by  the  Assembly  and  administered 
by  that  General,  that  the  observations  of  M.  Guizot  are  directed. 

The  wise  and  judicious  reserve  which  the  author  has  imposed 
upon  himself  in  8]>eaking  of  accomplished  facts,  and  which  in 
some  degree  explains  the  unpractical  character  of  the  treatise, 
excludes  such  an  expression  of  ojnnion  on  these  points  as  Europe 
would  have  eagerly  welcomed  at  the  hands  of  !M.  Guizot ;  hut 
a  very  candid  acknowledgment  is  made  that  the  extemporised 
administration  of  February  did  discharge  its  extraordinary  duties 
with  a  singular  degree  of  wisdom  and  even  of  success.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  such  a  government  as  was  then  con¬ 
stituted  could  possibly  be  so  administered,  as  permanently  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  French  community  at  large. 
M.  Guizot  thinks  that  it  could  not:  and  he  enters  upon  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  his  opinion,  in  some  brief  remarks  which,  coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  command  extraordinary  interest. 

‘  A  republican  government,’  says  M.  Guizot,  *  has  more 
‘  need  than  any  other,  of  the  co-operation  of  every  class  of  its 
‘  citizens ;  if  the  mass  of  the  population  does  not  zealously  adopt 
‘  it,  it  has  no  root ;  if  the  higher  classes  are  hostile  or  indifferent 
‘  to  it,  it  can  enjoy  no  security.’  True,  even  to  triteness,  as  this 
remark  may  seem,  the  events  of  the  past  year  supply  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  maxim  was  seldom  borne  in  mind  by  the  political 
reformers  of  that  extraordinary  time.  They  unanimously,  and 
in  all  countries,  either  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that 
republicanism  was  so  obviously  and  essentially  the  natural 
and  proper  form  of  government  for  a  civilised  people,  as  to 
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need  no  more  than  the  fiat  of  a  proclamation  to  establish  it 
for  ever.  This,  indeed,  was  the  foundation  of  their  political 
claims  as  opposed  to  those  of  their  adversaries.  The  legitimists 
rested  their  case  on  an  historical  title.  Their  principle,  as 
■we  have  said,  represented  certain  indestructible  elements  of 
French  society;  and  they  could  plead,  in  behalf  of  their  choice, 
those  traditional  rights  of  inheritance  and  descent  which  expe¬ 
rience  proves  to  be  so  slowly  com|)ensated,  even  by  the  settled 
convictions  of  political  wisdom.  The  constitutional  monarchists 
of  1830  might  in  truth  have  relied  upon  claims  equally  strong ; 
had  they  but  left  themselves  in  a  position  to  urge  them  with 
effect.  They  also  represented  principles  in  themselves  inde¬ 
structible, — the  principles  of  temperate  and  enlightened  progress, 
—  but  they  had  unfortunately  foregone  the  privilege  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  their  own  deeds  in  justification  of  their  own  doctrines. 
They  had  obstructed  that  expansion  of  opinion  in  virtue  of 
whieh,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  existence,  they  had  superseded 
others  in  power ;  and  they  had  consequently  deprived  themselves 
of  that  popular  co-operation,  without  whieh  their  tenure  of  place 
was  quite  as  imperfect  as  that  of  their  competitors.  It  has 
been  now  made  abundantly  clear,  that  the  smallest  demon¬ 
stration  of  attachment  or  support  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  the 
citizens,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  avert  the  catastrophe  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  the  resolute  audacity  of  a  faction ;  but  they 
had  forfeited  this  support,  and  they  fell.  All  those  steady  per¬ 
suasions  of  true  national  interests  which  in  our  country  preserved 
a  new  and  unpopular  dynasty  through  the  stormy  period  of  its 
growth,  until  it  had  struck  its  roots  firmly  into  the  affections  as 
well  as  the  convictions  of  the  people,  were  utterly  wanting  in 
the  parallel  conjuncture  before  us ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
first  rude  shock  of  opposition  levelled  the  whole  fabric  with  the 
ground.  The  claims  of  the  republicans,  though  of  a  less  pal¬ 
pable  or  practical  character  than  those  of  their  antagonists,  were, 
in  theory,  far  more  transcendently  grand ;  and  w’ere  even  en¬ 
forced  with  less  scrupulous  and  more  peremptory  assumption. 
It  ■was  represented  as  an  unimpeachable  maxim  that  the  vox 
populi  necessarily  spoke  in  a  republic ;  and  that  it  was  therefore 
equivalent  to  the  vox  Dei, — that  the  establishment  of  such  a  form 
of  government  at  once  precluded  opposition  and  extinguished 
intrigue, — that  it  differed  from  other  forms  in  being  the  only  true 
one,  whereas  all  the  rest  were  but  obsolete  modifications  of  im¬ 
posture  or  oppression.  In  this  way  they  substantially  claimed  for 
the  institution  of  their  own  framing  a  *  right  divine,’  which  was 
urged  with  more  pertinacity,  and  exercised  with  greater  activity, 
than  the  prerogatives  of  Philip  Augustus  or  Louis  le  Grand. 
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To  dispute  the  will  of  a  republican  committee  was  either  the 
most  pitiable  form  of  insanity,  or  the  most  atrocious  form  of 
treason.  What  they  were  doing  was  for  everybody’s  good ;  and 
whoever  thwarted  them  was  the  declared  enemy  of  his  country 
and  his  race. 

Such  Avere  the  respective  claims  of  the  three  parties;  but 
their  positions  became  more  embarrassed  when  these  clmms  had 
been  enforced  by  open  violence  and  revolution.  ‘  It  is,’  says 
AI.  Guizot,  ‘  the  melancholy  condition  of  democratic  govern- 

*  ments,  that  while  charged,  as  they  must  be,  with  the  repression 

*  of  disorder,  they  are  required  to  be  complaisant  and  indulgent 

*  to  the  causes  of  disorder.  They  are  expected  to  arrest  the  evil 

*  when  it  breaks  out,  and  yet  they  are  asked  to  foster  it  whilst  it 
‘  is  hatching.’  Such,  indeed,  is  often  the  condition  of  democratic 
governments ;  but  not  of  these  only,  nor  of  these  in  every  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  original  condition  of  all  governments  Avliich  are 
the  offspring  of  revolution ;  and  must  necessarily  continue  to  be 
so,  until  the  circumstances  of  their  creation  have  been  forgotten, 
— except  in  cases,  almost  unexampled,  of  that  true  and  cordial 
concert  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  which  modern  revolutionists 
so  rarely  experience,  and  yet  so  invariably  assume.  ISL  Guizot 
well  exposes  the  extraordinary  fallacy  of  the  French  republicans 
in  pronouncing  their  success  to  be  the  pacific  and  conclusive 
victory  of  democracy  over  all  antagonistic  theories.  ‘  Is  this 
‘  state  of  things  peace  ?  Is  there,  I  will  not  say  the  reality, 

*  but  the  bare  appearance  of  one  of  those  energetic,  wise,  and 

*  conclusive  victories,  which  put  an  end,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 

*  social  conflicts,  and  secure  a  long  truce  to  harassed  nations  ? 

*  There  are  facts  of  such  magnitude,  clearness,  and  prominence, 

*  that  no  human  force  or  fraud  can  succeed  in  hiding  them.’ 
There  are  indeed ;  and  one  of  them,  we  admit,  is  the  surpassing 
mockery  of  the  ‘  French  Republic.’ 

But  when  ISI.  Guizot  deplores  the  melancholy  condition  of  rulers 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  powers  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  he 
does  but  point  to  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  resort  to 
popular  force  as  an  instrument  of  political  change.  The  first  acts 
of  a  revolutionary  government,  if  it  is  a  government  at  all,  must 
necessarily  include  the  proscription  of  those  very  practices  by 
which  they  themselves  succeeded  to  power.  Self-preservation 
makes  such  conduct  imperative ;  but  the  consequent  embarrass¬ 
ments  are  not  the  less  serious.  From  this  source  was  drawn  the 
never-failing  argument  of  the  present  republicans  agmnst  the 
constitutional  reformers  of  1 830 :  and  by  the  strange  accidents 
of  February  they  have  actually  survived  to  see  it  retorted  in 
identical  terms  upon  themselves.  Ikl.  Guizot  was  denoimced  by 
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M.  Marrast  as  a  persecutor  and  a  bigot;  M.  Marrast  is  im¬ 
peached  of  similar  enormities  by  MM.  liasiiail  and  Blauqui; 
and  if  these  latter  personages  should  be  indulged  with  tliat  turn 
of  office,  which,  from  the  bottom  of  their  dungeons,  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  predicting,  a  lower  depth  of  democracy  will  doubtless  be 
found,  out  of  which  accusers  will  rise  even  against  them.  This 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  a  government  erected  by  a  revolu¬ 
tion  —  whether  that  revolution,  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  was 
justifiable  or  otherwise.  The  very  necessity  of  the  case  compels 
its  ministers  to  uphold  laws  which  they  liave  just  been  trans¬ 
gressing;  to  proscribe  sentiments  which  they  have  recently 
avowed,  and  to  prosecute  as  ott'enccs  deeds  wdiich  cannot,  on 
any  general  view,  be  distinguished  from  their  own.  They 
themselves  stand  a  living  and  conspicuous  example  of  what  may 
be  done,  by  a  judicious  immixture  of  audacity  and  perseverance, 
for  the  advancement  of  private  opinions ;  and  the  title  of  any 
particular  opinions  to  such  promotion  must  of  course  be  decided 
by  the  individuals  who  hold  them.  A  revolutionary  government 
must  needs  repress  revolutionary  practices.  The  only  jMjrtinent 
question  in  the  present  case  is,  whether  the  true  and  serious 
demands  of  the  French  nation  as  represented,  before  the  days 
of  February,  in  the  policy  of  the  dynastic  opposition,  were  or 
were  not  of  that  character  which  called  for  the  firm  and  resolute 
resistance  of  the  ministers  of  the  state  ?  If  they  were  so,  then 
was  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  justified  in  its  course  of 
conduct,  notwithstanding  the  event ;  if  they  were  not,  then  was 
the  explosion  but  the  infallible  consequence  of  expansion  unjustly 
and  unwisely  repressed.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  duty  to  decide 
this  point :  but  it  is  difficult  to  omit  remarking  that  of  all  the 
‘  privileges’  gained  by  the  revolution  of  February,  the  extension 
of  the  suttiage  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  the  nation  cares 
to  retain, — and  equally  difficult  to  avoid  the  deduction,  that  if 
this  extension  had  been  voluntarily  granted,  the  revolution 
might  never  have  come  to  pass. 

There  is  little  room  for  questioning  !M.  Guizot’s  general  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  Constitution  devised  by  the  National  Assembly 
would  be  found  incompetent  to  the  preservation  of  political 
order,  even  if  sincerely  and  cordially  accepted  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation;  but  it  has  never  been  submitted  to  trial 
under  any  such  conditions.  The  vauntetl  attractiveness  of 
republican  forms  was  found  altogether  wanting,  from  the  first 
hour  of  the  experiment ;  and  thus  a  government,  which  could 
only  subsist  as  representing  the  true  wishes  of  the  people,  was 
dls^vered  to  have  actually  less  foundation  in  such  affections 
than  the  discarded  forms  of  hereditary  or  constitutional  mo- 
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narcliy.  The  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanlsts  had  each  their 
share  of  popular  predilections ;  but  the  Republicans  had  compara¬ 
tively  none.  M.  Guizot  wisely  estimates  more  higldy  than  is 
usual  the  [)owcr  of  personal  and  family  attachments  in  political 
affairs ;  though  recent  events  have  given  reason  to  doubt  whether 
he  has  not  excluded  from  the  possessors  of  such  title  to  support 
a  family  enjoying  it  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  It  really 
a[)pcars  as  if  the  Bonapartists  retained  a  hold  upon  popular 
affections  in  France,  but  little  inferior  to  that  claimed  by  the  . 
Legitimists.  We  do  not  of  course  consider  the  enormous  ma¬ 
jority  by  which  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  as  symbolising  the  proportion  of 
true  Imperialists  in  the  national  constituency.  Many  no  doubt 
of  the  votes  given  to  the  Prince  were  only  given  against  the 
Republic.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a 
vast  number  of  suffrages  were  collected  from  the  peasantry  of 
the  rural  districts,  whose  general  ignorance  of  politics  left  them 
with  little  guide  but  their  i)ersonai  affections ;  and  that  it  was 
precisely  in  these  quarters  that  the  Prince’s  chief  strength  was 
found  to  lie.  Our  conclusions  from  these  data,  would,  it  is  true, 
be  considerably  more  trustworthy,  had  the  competitors  for  office 
included  representjitives  of  the  Bourbon  dynasties ;  but  the  fact 
seems  hardly  disputable,  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  exercises  as 
real  an  influence  over  the  French  people  as  that  of  Henry  IV. 

But  the  Republicans  had  extended  their  influence  and  their 
resources  by  a  remarkable  coalition.  They  had  accepted  the 
co-operation,  promptly  tendered,  of  all  those  individuals  who  were 
bent  upon  reconstructing  the  social  system  of  the  age.  Every 
Republican  certainly  was  not  a  Socialist ;  but  every  Socialist  was 
a  Republican.  It  was  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  deficiencies  of 
Republicanism,  whatever  they  might  prove,  in  satisfying  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  would  be  amply  supplied  by  the  yet  untried 
efficacy  of  Socialism ;  that  it  was  to  the  absence  of  this  indis¬ 
pensable  clement  of  regeneration  that  previous  failures  were 
due,  and  that  nothing  short  of  complete  success  was  to  be  anti¬ 
cipated  from  its  present  introduction  into  the  work  of  reform. 
The  partnership  of  the  two  systems  of  polity  was  formally 
announced;  and  the  ‘  Democratic  and  Social  Republic’  is  the  style 
and  title  taken  for  the  new  form  of  Government  thus  commended 
to  notice.  M.  Guizot  therefore  extends  his  investigation  of 
the  claims  of  Democracy  into  a  similar  analysis  of  the  claims  of 
Socialism ;  and  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  object  is  far  from 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  treatise. 

In  England  we  should  content  ourselves  with  observing  that 
Socialism  could  ^  never  wdrk ;  and  without  analysing  very 
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minutely  the  innate  passions  pf  man  which  preclude  sueh  a  result, 
we  should  dismiss  the  idea  as  one  utterly  unpractical;  and  should 
scarcely  condescend  to  quote  the  total  fidlure  which  had  hitherto 
attended  every  attempt  at  even  its  partial  realisation.  M. 
Guizot,  however,  proceeds  difterently ;  and  doubtless  with  good 
reason ; — for  his  countrymen,  ever  since  their  first  rude  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  restraints  of  absolutism,  have  evinced  an  inve¬ 
terate  propensity  to  decide  practical  questions  by  metaphysical  * 
discussions.  They  have  never  yet  escaped  from  the  discipline 
of  Rousseau ;  and  disquisitions,  which  to  Englishmen  would  seem 
utterly  void  of  pertinency,  and  almost  past  understanding,  are 
found  sufficient  to  sway  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  at  the  most 
momentous  periods  of  their  destinies. 

The  first  observation  of  M.  Guizot  on  this  subject  is  a  denial 
of  the  claims  to  novelty  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of 
Socialism  in  behalf  of  their  theories.  ‘  The  ideas  propounded 
‘  by  the  social  republic  are  not  new.  They  are  as  old  as  the 

*  world.  They  have  risen  up  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great  moral 

*  and  social  crises,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  W  est,  in  the 

*  ancient  or  the  modern  world.  The  second  and  third  centu- 
‘  ries  in  Africa,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  during  the  agitations 
‘  caused  by  the  propagation  of  Christianity  —  the  middle  ages 

*  during  their  confused,  stormy  fermentation  —  the  sixteenth 

*  century  in  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  Reformation  —  and 

*  the  seventeenth  in  England  during  the  ix)litical  revolution,  had 

*  their  Socialists  and  Communists — thinking,  speaking,  and  act- 
‘  ing  precisely  like  those  of  our  own  day.  It  is  a  phase  of 

*  human  nature  that  reappears  at  epochs  when  society  is  like  a 
‘  boiling  caldron,  in  which  every  ingredient  is  thrown  to  the 

*  surface  and  exposed  to  view.’  These  are  remarks  Avorthy  of 
the  great  historian  of  civilisation;  but  it  is  not  very  clear,  to 
what  corresponding  epoch  of  society  M.  Guizot  would  refer  the 
recent  reproduetion  of  these  doctrines.  They  did  not  arise  out 
of  the  revolutionary  chaos;  they  rather  originated  it.  They 
were  propounded,  discussed,  maintained,  and  exemplified,  at  a 
time  when  it  might  have  ^en  reasonably  presumed  that  the 
political  order  of  the  Continent  was  definitely  settled.  There  is 
this  peculiarity  about  their  present  appearance,  that  they  are 
not  only  enounced  with  unusual  boldness  and  perspieuity,  but 
that  they  have  been  matured  in  the  deliberations  of  men 
exempted  from  those  evils  which  at  other  periods  have  suggested 
and  warranted  extraordinary  means  of  remedy.  We  cannot 
trace  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  conditions  which  generated  the  asceticism  of  Christian  Africa, 
and  those  which  have  produced  the  school  of  MM.  Raspail  and  > 
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Proudhon.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  too,  though  it  has,  till 
recently,  been  left  unnoticed,  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Socialism  were  not  only  promulgated  in  the  first  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  but  that  they  actually  preceded  the  ideas  of  democratic 
regeneration.  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  Life  of  Robespierre,  has  well 
remarked  that,  before  any  trace  of  the  word  ‘  Republic  ’  appears 
in  the  writings  even  of  Prudhomme  or  Marat,  both  these  jour¬ 
nalists  had  occupied  themselves  with  projects  of  social  reform, 
based  on  the  redistribution  of  property. 

M.  Guizot’s  exposure  of  the  fallacy  which  these  doctrines 
involve,  though  confined  to  the  theory  of  the  subject,  is  com¬ 
plete  and  unanswerable.  We  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the 
steps  of  a  refutation  which  would  be  almost  superfluous  in  the 
eyes  of  English  readers,  but  which  wsis  rendered  imperative  by 
the  practical  maintenance  of  these  principles  in  France ;  and 
which  is  not  ill  calculated,  in  its  terms,  for  the  conviction  of  the 
metaphysical  subtleties  by  which  such  doctrines  are  now  recom¬ 
mended  to  an  excitable  and  suffering  population.  We  cannot, 
however,  pass  over  the  remarkable  ineonsistency  which  M. 
Guizot  so  acutely  exposes,  between  two  of  the  chief  conclusions 
of  the  Socialist  school.  They  exalt  human  nature  beyond  mea¬ 
sure  from  one  point  of  view,  and  depress  it  proportionately  from 
another.  Mankind,  according  as  their  purposes  demand,  is 
alternately  brutalized  and  deified.  ‘  There  was  no  virtue,’  says 
M.  Guizot,  *  which  was  not  at  the  epoch  of  1789  ascribed  to 
‘  man — no  success  that  was  not  hoped  and  predicted  of  him. 

*  Faith  and  hope  in  man  took  the  place  of  faith  and  hope  in 

*  God.’  The  social  reformers  of  the  present  crisis  profess  the 
selfsame  idolatrous  enthusiasm  for  human  nature ;  and  yet,  at 
the  very  moment  when  these  invocations  are  upon  their  tongues, 
they  are  urging  the  recognition  of  principles  which,  as  M.  Guizot 
shows,  tend  directly  to  the  denial  of  God  and  the  degradation 
of  the  human  race ;  and  which  are  based  wholly  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  man’s  highest  wants  are  those  of  the  brutes  that 
perish. 

Neither  the  ‘  democratic  ’  nor  the  *  social  ’  republic,  then,  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  French 
nation; — a  conclusion  which  twelve  months’  experience  has 
amply  proved.  The  substitution  of  some  practical  and  efficient 
remedy  for  these  empirical  prescriptions  must  seem,  at  the  present 
moment,  an  arduous  and  desperate  undertaking :  but  M.  Guizot, 
like  a  true  statesman,  has  resolutely  girt  himself  to  the  work. 
He  has  specified  what,  in  his  conception,  are  the  conditions, 
both  political  and  moral,  of  that  permanent  social  peace,  which 
France  has  been  vainly  seeking  for  the  last  sixty  years;  and 
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even  if  the  reader  should  be  unable  to  jiersuade  himself  of  their 
immediate  efficacy,  he  will  uot,  we  think,  withhold  his  admiration, 
from  the  wisdom  and  uprightness  of  pur[)ose  which  has  suggested 
so  near  an  approximation  to  the  necessary  truth. 

We  have  alluded  to  M.  Guizot’s  division  of  French  society, 
by  its  essential  elements,  into  the  two  principal  classes  of 
Legitimists  and  Constitutionalists.  He  is  now  willing  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  title  of  a  third  class  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
the  other  two ;  and  this  class  he  is  content  to  take  from  the  pure 
democratic  element.  In  point  of  fact,  as  we  have  before  shown* 
3tL  Guizot  has  acknowledged  the  descent  even  of  his  own  party 
from  some  such  source;  and  therefore  the  ‘democracy’  of  France 
in  its  lai^er  signification  cannot  be  the  object  of  his  unmingled 
censure  or  apprehension.  But  at  this  point  he  more  distinctly 
recognises  it,  as  possessing  its  own  proper  claims  and  its  ap¬ 
pointed  work.  ‘  Democracy,  to  be  guided  and  governed,  must 
‘  form  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the  state ;  but  it  must  not  be 
‘  the  sole  one :  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  climb  itself,  but 
‘  never  to  put  down  others;  it  must  find  issues,  and  encounter 
‘  barriers  on  every  side.  Democracy  is  a  fertilising,  but  muddy 
‘  stream,  whose  waters  are  never  beneficent  till  the  turbid 
‘  and  impetuous  current  has  spread  itself  abroad,  and  subsided 
‘  into  calmness  and  purity.’  Democracy,  therefore,  is  now  to 
be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  state;  and  the  parties  essentially 
constituting  French  society  are  to  be  reckoned  as  three  in  num¬ 
ber — an  additional  class  being  formed  out  of  that  seceding  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  original  democratic  party,  which  has  lately,  with  no 
less  exclusiveness  of  pretension  than  its  predecessors,  asserted 
its  claims  to  power.  There  will  thus  be  three  political  parties 
in  France,  corresponding  to  as  many  ‘natural  and  deeply  rooted 
‘  elements  of  French  society.’  The  principle  on  which  these 
parties  are  henceforth  to  act,  is  to  be  that  of  reciprocal  toleration 
and  compromise.  Their  antagonism  is  to  be  no  longer  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death ;  and  their  conflicts  are  to  fall  short 
of  the  anniliilation  or  extermination  of  each  other.  They  are  to 
‘  vie  with  each  other  in  influence,  each  to  maintain  its  position 
‘  and  rights,  or  even  endeavour  to  extend  and  improve  them,  for 
‘  in  such  efforts  consists  the  political  life  of  a  country.  But 
‘  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  radical  hostility ;  they  must  resign 
‘  themselves  to  live  together  side  by  side,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
‘  government  as  well  as  in  civil  society.  This  is  the  first  con- 
‘  dition  of  social  peace.’ 

At  this  point  M.  Guizot  very  naturally  conceives  that  he  will 
be  asked,  how  this  condition  is  to  be  practically  satisfied ;  and  in 
anticipation  of  such  inquiry,  he  answers — ‘  By  such  an  organi- 
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*  sation  of  the  government  as  may  assign  to  each  its  place  and 

*  functions,  may  concede  something  to  the  wishes,  while  it  im- 

*  poses  limits  to  the  ambition  of  all.’  The  great  objection  which 
M.  Guizot  foresees  to  such  a  compromise,  is  the  assumed  sacrifice 
of  that  national  and  political  unity  to  which  such  paramount 
importance  has  lately  been  attached ;  and  this  objection  he  most 
successfully  meets  by  a  masterly  refutation  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  it  proceeds.  But  an  impediment,  as  we  conceive,  far  more 
serious,  and  one  which  M.  Guizot  was  obviously  precluded  from 
ojjenly  discussing,  lies  in  the  form  which  this  organisation  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  practically  to  take.  The  scheme  itself  is,  plainly  enough, 
closely  modelled  upon  our  own  political  system.  The  Legitimists 
or  aristocratic  party  with  their  ancient  traditions ;  the  middle 
classes  or  bourgeoisie,  with  their  tempered  liberalism ;  and  lastly, 
the  new  tiers  etat,  with  its  unmitigated  democracy,  will  find  very 
plausible  parallels  in  the  Toiies,  Whigs,  and  Radicals  of  our  own 
country :  And  it  hardly  needed  the  experience  of  last  year  to 
prove  that,  with  us,  these  three  parties  could  sink  all  differences 
in  a  common  defence  of  that  constitution  which  secured  freedom 
of  action  to  each  and  all.  But  where  is  that  constitution  to  be 
found,  in  which  the  three  French  parties  will  acknowledge  a 
similar  acquiescence  ?  They  have  not,  as  we  have,  certain  un¬ 
impeached  and  unshaken  objects  of  faith.  In  England,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  diversity  of  political  creeds,  there  are  certain  common 
grounds  on  which  all  parties  can  amicably  meet.  No  sane  English¬ 
man  now  dreams  of  any  form  of  government  but  a  constitutional 
and  limited  monarchy.  No  Englishman  has  dreamt,  for  the  last 
ninety  years,  of  any  but  a  single  recognised  dynasty.  Every 
Englishman  adheres  to  his  ancient  government  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons;  nor  does  any  great  political  party  wish  materially 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  as  at  present  established  between 
them.  They  can  therefore  work  together  after  a  fashion,  which, 
though  it  often  assumes  the  character  of  discord,  possesses, 
nevertheless  the  essential  features  of  harmony.  But  where  are 
such  conditions  to  be  found  in  France?  French  Tories  and 
French  Whigs  demand  not  only  different  measures,  but  different 
institutions.  They  represent  not  only  the  principles,  respectively, 
of  conservatism  and  progress,  but  the  claims  of  two  rival  dynas¬ 
ties  ;  and  even  supposing  these  could  be  compromised,  as  under 
existing  circumstances  they  possibly  might  be,  yet  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  third  party,  which  is  now  tardily  to  be  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  rights,  are  so  exorbitant  and  intolerant,  as  to  allow  of 
no  practical  modifications.  ‘  The  new  aspirant,’  says  M.  Guizot, 

*  is  as  arrogant  and  exclusive  as  the  others  can  have  ever  been. 

*  The  sovereignty,  it  is  stud,  belongs  of  right  to  the  people  only; 
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*  and  no  rival,  ancient  or  modern,  noble  or  bourgeois,  can  be 

*  admitted  to  share  it.’  How  then  are  these  parties  to  effect  the 
stipulated  compromise,  except  by  the  surrender  of  what  is  the 
very  essence  ot  their  being  ? 

There  was  certainly  a  period,  in  the  reign  of  the  last  French 
monarch,  when  all  parties  appeared,  from  some  motive  or  other, 
to  have  foregone  the  ordinary  appeals  to  violence  in  the  promotion 
of  their  respective  objects :  but  as  these  objects  still  remained 
incompatible  with  the  existing  institutions  of  their  country,  the 
end,  however  attained,  must  have  been  revolution  still; — and 
such,  it  appears  to  us,  must  be  the  result  of  M.  Guizot’s  reconcilia- 
tion  of  parties,  so  long  as  their  principles  of  thought  and  action 
remain  what  they  are.  AVhat  form  of  government  for  instance 
is  ever  to  be  devised,  in  which,  consistently  and  concurrently 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  other  two  parties,  the  Republicans  can 
obtain  their  proper  *  place  and  functions  ’  ?  How  is  the  action 
of  three  given  parties  in  a  legislative  body  to  be  pacifically  and 
productively  combined,  so  long  as  at  least  one  of  those  parties 
projects  nothing  less  than  the  total  overthrow  of  existing  institu¬ 
tions  ?  Must  not  such  parties  cease  to  be  what  they  now  are, 
before  any  such  compromise  can  be  effected  ?  England,  it  will 
perhaps  be  said,  had  once  its  Republicans  and  Legitimists,  and 
yet  English  parties  have  arrived  at  this  desirable  consummation. 
This  is  true;  but  the  result  has  only  occurred  after  the  extinction 
both  of  Republicans  and  Jacobites.  If  an  Algernon  Sydney  now 
led  one  section  of  our  House  of  Commons  and  a  Lochiel  the  other, 
and  the  constitutional  machine  were  still  found  to  work  with 
efficiency  and  order,  we  might  then  be  appealed  to  as  an  example 
in  point. 

These  remarks  of  course  convey  not  the  slightest  imputation 
on  the  abstract  wisdom  of  M.  Guizot’s  advice  to  his  countrj’men  ; 
it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  he  had  not  felt  himself  debarred  from 
giving  more  practical  suggestions  respecting  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  might  be  expected  to  realise  the  stipulate  con¬ 
ditions.  As  the  differences  of  the  two  older  parties  are  chiefly 
dynastic,  it  might  certmnly  be  possible  to  efiect  such  a  com¬ 
promise  between  them,  as  should  enable  them  to  combine  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  great  principles  of  reasonable  conservatism  —  of  that 
conservatism  which  permits  no  change  till  cause  has  been  shown 
for  it,  and  then  not  by  violence.  Some  such  combination  M. 
Guizot  appears  to  have  been  contemplating  when  he  reiterates 
bis  suggestion,  that  ‘  all  the  elements  of  stability,  all  the  conserv- 
*  ative  forces  in  the  country,  must  unite  closely  and  act  constantly 
‘  together.’  To  the  combined  force  of  this  body  must  then  be 
entrusted  the  repression  or  guidance  of  democracy ;  that  is  to  say. 
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if  we  understand  the  author’s  words  aright, — democracy  in 
its  most  objectionable  form  must  be  utterly  extirpated ;  and  in 
its  cognisable  form  must  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
superior  power  which  will  thus  be  brought  to  act  agmnst  it. 
This,  however,  is  to  stipulate  that  Republicans  must  cease  to  be 
Republicans  before  their  political  existence  can  be  recognised. 
For  there  can  be  no  middle  course  found  for  such  a  party.  Their 
pretensions,  as  we  have  observed,  soar  far  above  those  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  divine  right  in  monarchy.  They  take 
in  politics  the  ground  which  the  Romish  Church  takes  in  religion. 
There  is  but  one  road  to  political  salvation.  What  is  not  Re¬ 
publicanism  is  imposture  or  error ;  and  any  means  are  justifiable 
by  which  a  country  can  be  redeemed  out  of  such  error  and 
directed  to  trutli.  ^loreover  it  may  surely  now  be  feared  that 
even  the  more  reconcileable  differences  of  rival  dynasties  may 
have  been  complicated,  by  the  formal  addition  of  a  third  family 
to  the  honours  of  competition.  The  Imperialists  can  hardly  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  after  the  10th  of  last  Decembet.  These 
are  among  the  w’orst  evils  which  revolution,  however  pacific, 
infallibly  generates.  It  turns  hopes  into  certainties,  and  dreams 
into  realities.  Every  Republican  aspirant  will  henceforth  re¬ 
member  that  in  February,  1848,  the  Republic,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  was  established  on  the  ruin  of  a  powerful  government,  and 
actually  existed  for  a  twelvemonth.  Every  Imperialist  will 
recollect,  in  his  moments  of  oppression  or  despondency,  that 
within  his  own  days  a  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  the  relics  of  the 
empire,  has  held  his  court  in  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  and  received 
the  homage  of  France,  and  the  recognition  of  all  civilised  govern¬ 
ments. 

Such  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune  would  leave  but  an 
indifferent  prospect  of  future  stability,  even  if  they  had  occurred 
in  the  natural  course  of  events ;  but  the  evil  is  doubled  by  the 
fact,  that  these  sudden  advancements  have  been  the  reward  of 
audacity  and  violence.  It  is  this  fact  which,  in  our  judgment, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  political  life 
of  England  and  the  political  life  of  F ranee.  With  us,  the  very 
idea  of  revolution,  as  an  Instrument  of  change,  is  scouted  by  all 
parties  alike ;  and  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  such 
courses  would  bring  discredit  and  ruin  on  the  justest  cause.  Mr. 
!Monckton  Milnes,  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  (which,  by 
the  bye,  bating  some  few  questionable  propositions,  is  one  of  the 
most  apt  and  intelligent  productions  of  this  eventful  season,)  ap¬ 
propriately  refers  to  the  storm  of  indignation  which  but  the  other 
day  was  excited  on  all  sides  at  the  bare  insinuation  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  time  could  have  sanctioned  an  appeal  to  popular  force 
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in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill, — *even  though  two  branches  of  the 
‘  constitution  were  then  agreed,  and  the  resistance  arose  from  a 

*  portion  of  the  third.’  In  France  they  have  managed  these 
things  otherwise.  The  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  throne  of 
July,  and  the  Republic,  were  all  successively  founded,  by  the 
violence  of  foreign  arms  or  popular  insurrection  ;  and  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  has  thus  been  reared  in  ideas  of 
naturalised  revolution.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  repudiation  of 
these  ideas  is  a  condition  of  social  peace,  even  more  imperative 
than  the  reasonable  pliancy  of  political  opinion.  Indeed,  the 
very  establishment  of  the  principle,  that  no  change  is  to  be  sought 
by  any  but  constitutional  means,  would  of  itself  preclude  the 
formation  of  those  extravagant  plans  which,  but  by  illegal 
agency,  could  never  be  realist.  The  first  step,  however,  to  such 
a  consummation  must  l)e  the  settlement  of  some  institutions  in 
which  all  parties  may  be  brought  to  acquiesce ;  and  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  which  they  may  for  the  future  confine  their 
agitation  and  strife.  And  how  are  such  institutions  to  be  deter¬ 
mined?  "Will  the  body  of  the  French  people  put  up  with  the 
name  of  a  Republic,  or  will  the  Republican  phalanx  accept  a 
modified  monarchy  ?  Where  are  the  three  resolute  and  well- 
develojxjd  parties  which  now  divide  France  to  find  their  common 
ground  ?  Their  essences,  w'e  fear,  are  too  repulsive  to  mix ;  and 
yet  social  peace  appears  impossible  so  long  as  they  exist  asunder. 

We  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ‘  moral  ’  conditions 
of  peace  specified  by  M.  Guizot  would,  if  once  realised,  bring 
the  required  political  conditions  in  their  train.  They  compre¬ 
hend  nothing  less  than  the  promotion  of  private  integrity  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  Family;  a  reformation  of  political 
ideas  in  the  cultivation  of  the  true  spirit  of  Politics ;  and  the 
establishment  of  another  and  a  higher  influence  in  a  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  Religion.  M.  Guizot’s  conception  of  the  true  po¬ 
litical  spirit  is  too  practically  important  to  be  passed  over; 
especially  as  it  contains  an  allusion  to  that  principle  of  political 
conduct  which  we  have  ventured  to  put  in  the  very  highest  place 
among  the  requirements  of  Frenchmen.  ‘The  political  spirit 
‘  shows  itself  in  the  will  and  the  power  to  take  a  regular  and 
‘  active  part  in  public  affairs,  without  employment  of  violence  or 

*  risk  of  disturbance.  The  greater  the  spread  and  cultivation  of 
‘  the  political  spirit,  the  more  does  it  teach  men  the  necessity  and 
‘  the  habit  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  in  their  exact  and  naked 
‘  truth.  To  see  not  what  exists  but  what  they  wish,  to  indulge 
‘  complacently  in  illusions  about  facts  as  if  facts  would  with 
‘  equal  complacency  take  the  form  that  they  desire  —  is  the 
‘  radic.^!  and  characteristic  weakness  of  men  still  new  to  political 
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*  life,  and  the  source  of  their  most  fatal  errors.  To  see  things  as 
‘  they  are,  is  the  first  and  very  excellent  fruit  of  the  political 
‘  spirit,  and  gives  birth  to  another  not  less  excellent,  viz.  —  that 
‘  by  learning  to  see  only  what  is,  we  learn  to  desire  only  what  is 
‘  jwssible ;  the  exact  appreciation  of  facts  begetting  moderation 
‘  in  design  and  pretensions.  The  political  spirit,  true  and  sincere 
‘  to  itself,  becomes  prudent  and  reasonable  towards  others. 

‘  Nothing  inclines  men  more  to  moderation  than  a  full  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  truth ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  she  throws  all  her 
‘  weight  into  one  scale.  The  political  spirit  is  thus  led  by  pru- 
‘  dence,  if  by  no  higher  morality,  to  that  respect  for  rights  which 

*  is  not  only  its  fundamental  law  and  essential  merit,  but  the  sole 
‘  basis  of  social  stability  ;  since  where  law  ceases  nothing  remains 

*  hit  force,  which  is  essentially  variable  and  precarious.  The 
‘  respect  for  rights  supposes  or  produces  the  respect  for  law,  the 
‘  habitual  source  of  rights.  The  real  and  the  possible,  rights  and 
‘  law,  such  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the  political  spirit  is 

*  constantly  exercised,  and  which  become  the  habitual  objects  of 
‘  its  inquiry  and  its  veneration.  It  thus  maintains  or  re-esta- 
‘  blishes  a  moral  principle  of  fixity  in  the  relations  of  individuals, 

‘  and  a  moral  principle  of  authority  in  those  of  the  state.’  (P.  79.) 

When,  in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  spirit  as 
this,  M.  Guizot  has  stipulated  for  a  strong  influence  of  family 
ties,  and  a  general  encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  religion, 
no  one  will  doubt  that  he  has  proposed  sound  conditions 
for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  social  peace.  As  soon 
as  such  moral  conditions  as  these  shall  have  been  realised, 
we  may,  without  much  fear  of  disappointment,  anticipate  that 
Legitimists,  Constitutionalists,  and  Republicans  will  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  means  of  blending  their  particular  aspirations  in  a 
common  effort  for  the  universal  good.  There  will  then  be  little 
necessity  for  inculcating,  either  by  example  or  precept,  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  individual  will  to  public  expedience.  But  how  is 
such  a  regeneration  of  the  popular  temper  to  be  brought  about  ? 
What  antidote  is  instantaneously  to  neutralise  the  deadly  poison 
of  sixty  years  of  revolution  ?  and  to  dispense  with  that  period  of 
suffering  which  is  the  ordinary  source  of  wisdom?  We  are  in 
the  habit  in  this  country  of  obseivdng  that  when  landlords  be¬ 
come  careful,  tenants  thrifty,  and  peasants  saving  and  indus¬ 
trious,  Ireland  will  cease  to  be  a  scandal  among  nations,  and 
England  be  rescued  from  embarrassments  not  its  own.  But 
who  is  thus  to  unteach  a  people  its  innate  habits  ?  Admitting 
that  Ireland  must  be  socially  remodelled,  how  is  one  generation 
of  men  to  perform  the  work?  Were  it  not  for  one  or  two 
favourable  symptoms,  and  an  unusually  instructive  experiment. 
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wc  should  be  tempted  to  elass  the  political  destinies  of  France 
with  the  social  destinies  of  Ireland ;  and  to  consider  M.  Guizot’s 
conditions  as  hopeless  as  they  are  undoubtedly  true. 

The  experiment  to  which  we  allude  is  no  other  than  that 
great  drama  which  has  lasted  throughout  the  past  year.  Had 
it  been  less  freely  conducted,  it  would  have  been  far  less  conclu¬ 
sive,  and  infinitely  less  beneficial.  But  so  unlimited  was  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  Europe  and  France,  and,  as  M.  Guizot  himself  admits, 
so  honest  and  sincere  were  the  views  of  most  of  the  operators,  that 
it  is  now  impossible  to  attribute  its  notorious  failure  to  any  cause 
but  the  inherent  impracticability  and  unfitness  of  the  scheme. 
Nothing  short,  perhaps,  of  such  a  year’s  trial  as  the  world  never 
before  witne88ed,’would  have  been  sufficient  to  teach  France  her 
own  interests,  as  well  as  her  own  mind.  Revolution  has,  on  this 
occasion,  been  allowed  an  unbounded  range;  and  has  been 
checked  by  nothing  but  the  successive  convictions  forced  tardily 
on  the  people  by  its  own  natural  results.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  at  this  period  last  year  to  assert  that  a  Republic  was 
a  form  of  government  altogether  miscalculated  for  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  Frenchmen ;  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  disguise  so  palpable  a  fact.  It  has  l>cen  fairly  proved 
impracticable  so  to  mollify,  blanch,  or  emasculate  a  republic  as 
to  fit  it  to  the  taste  of  France.  No  foreign  intervention,  or 
counter  revolution  at  home,  could  ever  have  done  for  republican 
doctrines  what  has  been  done  by  one  year’s  undisturbed  supre¬ 
macy.  3il.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  disciples  now  appear  as  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  a  polity  more  thoroughly  and  naturally  exploded  than 
he  absolutism  of  the  old  regime. 

Doubtingly  as  we  have  expressed  ourselves  respecting  the 
political  prospects  of  France,  we  are  yet  willing  to  admit  that 
this  very  readiness  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in  any  form  of 
government,  however  abruptly  pro^wsed,  and  to  own  alle¬ 
giance  to  it  till  repelled  by  the  positive  suffering  which  it 
causes,  is  a  characteristic  of  French  citizens  which  ought  to 
facilitate  such  a  perpetual  settlement  as  M.  Guizot  describes.  It 
would  be  hard  if  so  plastic  a  nation  should  repudiate  that  form 
of  government  alone,  which  promised  a  true  solution  of  the  great 
political  problem — the  restoration  of  peace.  It  is  true  enough, 
as  M.  Guizot  observes,  that  ‘  the  first  and  most  imperious  want 
‘  of  France  in  the  present  day  is  peace  in  the  bosom  of  society 
*  itself ;  ’  and  it  is  moreover  true,  not  only  that  this  want  is  now 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged,  but  that  abundant  evidence 
has  been  given  of  the  willingness  of  the  great  body  of  the 
French  nation  to  accept  any  form  of  government  whatever,  by 
which  such  want  could  be  permanently  supplied.  There  is  good 
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rcjison  for  helieving  that  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  of  all 
classes  would  now  hold  the  claims  of  this  or  that  dynasty  or  form 
of  government,  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  prospects  offered 
by  each  of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  order.  Rich  and  poor 
have  felt  alike  that  revolutions,  even  in  the  best  of  causes,  bring 
little  short  of  ruin  in  their  train ;  and  that  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  as  M.  Guizot  expresses  it,  derives  no  claim  to  dispensa¬ 
tion  or  privilege  from  its  name,  —  but  must  satisfy  the  general 
permanent  wants  of  human  society,  as  well  as  the  particular 
wants  of  the  particular  community  which  it  is  ciillcd  to  govern. 

Though  the  reader  of  M.  (jruizot’s  treatise  may  remark  the 
occasional  incompleteness  to  which  we  have  pointed,  yet  he  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  discover  those  of  its  features  which  have  proved 
so  attractive,  or  to  detect  that  train  of  thought  which  has  re¬ 
dounded  so  universally  to  the  honour  and  popularity  of  the 
writer.  The  total  suppression  of  all  personal  feelings,  the  not 
obscure  avowal  of  past  migudgment,  the  sad  and  earnest  tone  of 
the  expostulation,  and  the  high  principles  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion  upon  which  the  whole  argument  is  based,  are  characteristics 
which  could  never  fail  of  commanding  deep  respect,  sympathy, 
and  admiration  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  The  forbearance 
and  reserve  imposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  author  and  his 
country,  necessarily  detract  both  from  the  practical  tendency  of 
the  treatise,  and  from  that  vivacity  of  character  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  writer 
and  liis  subject.  But,  after  all  deductions  on  this  score,  it 
•will  still  remain  a  distinguished  monument  of  the  year  of  revo¬ 
lutions;  and  will  be  hereafter  appealed  to  as  a  remarkable 
production  of  a  most  famous  author. 

Indeed,  wc  hardly  know  whether  the  reputation  of  this 
treatise  may  not  be  even  greater  with  posterity  than  in  the 
present  day ;  for  the  form  of  the  work  is  essentially  scholastic, 
and  it  deals  rather  with  the  unchanging  passions  of  humanity 
and  the  cyclical  events  of  political  history,  than  with  the  in¬ 
cidental  symjTtoms  of  an  existing  crisis.  No  better  declama 
tion  on  the  nrapinfiaais  of  democracy  could  ever  have  been 
written;  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  its  lessons  are  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  convey  instruction  and  warning.  Democracy  is 
undoubtedly  capable  of  producing,  and  may  be  shown  to  have 
actually  produced,  precisely  such  evils  as  M.  Guizot  has  ex¬ 
posed  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  an  expostulation  better  devised 
than  his  to  correct  such  national  error  and  recall  its  victims 
to  sobriety.  But  the  tract  is  rather  ad  scholas  than  ad  populum. 
Wc  cannot  trace  the  features  of  this  ideal  democracy  in  the 
visible  doings  of  *  Democracy  in  Fi'ance.’  We  cannot  reconcile 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  NO.  CLXXX.  P  P 
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the  real  and  nominal  subjects  of  the  treatise.  The  democracy 
of  one  page  is  not  the  democracy  of  the  next ;  nor  do  we  always 
ascertain  to  which  of  the  two  the  remarks  of  the  author  arc 
applied. 

‘AVe  have,’  says  M.  Guizot  of  his  countrymen,  in  his  sor¬ 
rowful  conclusion,  ‘  tried  every  thing.'  They  have  indeed ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  they  suffer  because  they  neglected 
the  other  clause  of  the  precept,  and  were  incapable  of  holding 
fast  that  which  was  go^.  They  had  secured  good  institu¬ 
tions  —  institutions  which,  if  not  administered  liberally  enough 
for  the  fair  needs  of  the  age,  were  readily  expansible,  without 
the  destructive  instrumentality  of  revolution.  A  change  of 
ministry  might  have  done  all  that  a  change  of  dynasty  has 
been  called  in  to  effect.  But  has  democracy  been  the  true 
and  veritable  delinquent  in  all  the  revolutions  of  this  mortal 
catalogue?  ‘  AVe  have  tried  every  thing — Republic — Empire 
‘  —  Constitutional  Monarchy.  We  are  beginning  our  experiments 
‘  anetc.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this 
review  of  the  political  deeds  of  France ;  and  it  w'ould  be  difficult 
to  say  at  what  point  of  the  second  cycle  events  may  have  arrived 
when  these  sheets  are  laid  before  the  reader.  But  is  M.  Guizot 
wholly  just  in  apportioning  the  responsibility  of  the  agents  in  the 
several  catastrophes  ?  Did  democracy  overthrow  the  Republic  of 
1792?  Did  it  overthrow  the  empire  of  1804?,  Can  it  be 
even  said  to  have  overthrown  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
1830?  ‘So  long,’  argues  M.  Guizot,  ‘as  w'e  remain  in  the 
‘  chaos  in  which  we  are  plunged,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  slavish 
‘  idolatry  of  democracy,  so  long  as  we  can  see  nothing  in  society 
‘  but  democracy,  as  if  that  were  its  sole  ingredient;  so  long  as 
‘  we  seek  in  Government  nothing  but  the  domination  of  demo- 
‘  cracy,  as  if  that  alone  had  the  right  and  power  to  govern, 
‘  the  Republic  is  equally  impossible  as  the  Constitutional  Mo- 
‘narchy,  and  the  Empire  as  the  Republic — for  all  regular  and 
‘  stable  government  is  impossible.’  All  regular  and  st.able 
government  is  indeed  impossible  in  France  so  long  as  its  con¬ 
ditions  of  political  activity  remain  what  they  are;  but,  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time  w'e  must  ask,  are  these  conditions 
created  by  the  agency  of  democracy  alone?  Let  the  reader 
look  at  the  actual  scene  before  him.  Did  democracy  appoint 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency  of  the  ‘Republic?’ 
Did  it  consign  Blanqui  and  Raspail  to  Bourges  ?  Did  it  appoint 
or  did  it  eject  General  Cavaignac?  Is  it  probable  that  at  the 
next  conversion  of  the  dynastic  stock  of  France  (for  there  can 
be  no  offence  in  speculating  on  such  contingencies)  it  will  dictate 
the  selection  of  the  substitute?  It  is  true  that  each  political 
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committee  or  union,  whether  in  the  interests  of  a  Bourbon, 
a  Valois,  or  a  Bonaparte,  does  concedingly  qualify  its  proper 
style  and  title  by  the  prefix  of  ‘democratic;’  but  does  the 
homage  or  fealty  thus  acknowledged  imply  any  very  serious 
national  conviction  ? 

If  we  were  not  approximating  so  closely  to  our  limits,  we 
should  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  refening  to  some  of  those 
questions  which  but  a  twelvemonth  since  were  in  the  mouths  of 
all,  and  which  are  now  so  intelligibly  answered.  "VVe  must 
content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  single  specimen.  One  of 
the  conjectures  most  curiously  debated  concerned  the  amount 
of  latent  political  talent,  which  the  strange  catastrophe  of  Febru¬ 
ary  might  quicken  into  active  life.  It  was  thought  that  the 
great  electoral  drag-net  must  needs  gather  in  some  precious 
treasures,  along  with  its  stones  and  sand ;  and  that  the  National 
Assembly  would  produce  some  notabilities  who  must  otherwise 
have  perished  unknown.  People  looked  anxiously  for  the 
Mirabcaus  or  the  Dantons  of  the  new  Convention;  but  they 
ha\e  never  appeared.  Though  the  whole  nation  was  stirred 
from  its  uttermost  depths,  and  every  thing  in  turn  was  thrown 
to  the  surface,  yet  no  hidden  relics  of  value  were  brought  to  light. 
No  such  prodigies  as  those  whose  deeds  Mr.  Lewes  has  chronicled 
have  sprung  into  being.  Even  the  old  celebrities  of  Repub¬ 
licanism  have  increased  their  renown  by  nothing  except  a  practi¬ 
cal  proof  of  their  sincere  intentions.  Neither  M.  de  Lamartine, 
nor  M.  Arago,  nor  M.  Marrast,  will  stand  much  higher  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  than  they  stood  before  the  24th  of  February. 
They  carried  out  their  principles  with  great  honesty,  but  with 
no  success :  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they 
did  their  best  to  arrest  the  machine  they  had  set  in  motion. 
But  the  total  absence  of  any  new  talent  is  so  striking  as  almost 
to  suggest  an  incidental  proof  of  the  utter  needlessness  of  the 
revolution.  There  were  clearly  no  vigorous  abilities  pining  in 
unnatural  obscurity  under  the  oppression  of  a  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment.  M.  Guizot,  in  one  of  his  chapters,  offers  some  very 
interesting  observations  bearing  generally  upon  this  point.  ‘  One 
‘  fact,’  says  he,  ‘deserves  notice.  From  the  time  when  all  pro- 
‘  fessions  have  been  accessible  to  all,  —  from  the  time  when 
‘  Labour  has  been  free,  subject  only  to  the  same  laws  for  all,  — 
‘  the  number  of  men  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  first  ranks 
‘  in  the  liberal  professions  has  not  sensibly  increased.  It  does 
‘  not  appear  that  there  are  now  more  great  lawyers  or  physicians, 
‘  more  men  of  science  or  letters  of  the  first  order,  than  there 
‘  were  formerly.  It  is  the  men  of  the  second  order,  and  the 
‘  obscure  and  idle  multitude,  that  are  multiplied.  It  is  as  if 
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‘  Providence  did  not  permit  human  laws  to  have  any  influence 
‘  over  the  intellectual  rank  of  its  creatures,  or  the  extent  and 
‘  magnificence  of  its  gifts.’  Coming  from  so  competent  an  ob¬ 
server,  these  are  most  remarkable  statements;  and  they  suggest 
many  more  ideas  than  we  have  now  space  to  follow :  but  jSI.  Guizot 
does  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that  the  conditions  of  the  first 
revolution  did  not  disengage  a  very  large  amount  of  civil  and 
military  talent.  We  may  surely  assert,  too,  that  the  fainter 
shocks  of  1830  produced  their  characteristic  births.  But  on  the 
present  occasion  there  has  been  found  no  man  competent  to 
supersede,  even  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  state,  the 
talents  which  were  recognised  before.  The  ministers  of  the  new 
Constitution  are  sought  among  the  notabilities  of  the  old 
chamber,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  old  army;  and  sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  France  may  soon  again  include  among  her  ancient  counsel- 
lei's  all  those  upon  whose  disciplined  wisdom  she  has  now  found 
herself  unable  to  improve. 

If  Eurojie  should  lose  any  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  this 
last  example  of  France,  it  will  be  through  her  own  wilfulness. 
So  open  and  visible  has  been  the  course  of  the  revolution,  that 
its  every  step  has  been  tracked  and  tested  with  all  the  care  and 
impartiality  of  a  curious  jihilosophy.  It  appears  to  us  that 
France  may  now  be  said  to  have  completed  her  work.  She  has 
given  the  nations  of  Europe  an  opportunity  of  unlearning  the  les¬ 
sons  which  she  was  the  first  to  teach  them.  She  has  furnished 
the  antidote  to  her  own  poison.  Her  supply  of  precedents  has  been 
most  serviceably  enlarged ;  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  may  be  now 
appealed  to,  in  testimony  of  the  superiority  of  public  order  to 
democratic  licence.  But  the  most  important  lesson  of  all  to  be 
drawn  from  the  occurrences  of  this  miraculous  year,  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  knowing  our  own  minds  and  ascertaining  the  true  found¬ 
ations  of  a  popular  clamour.  Kine-tenths  of  the  evils  of  revo¬ 
lutions  have  been  inflicted  on  a  passive  country  by  the  audacity 
of  an  insignificant  minority  ;  but  if  the  few  ever  rule  the  many 
again,  it  must  be  Avhen  the  lessons  of  1848  have  gone  clean  out 
of  mind.  We  have  been  taught  both  by  example  and  experience 
to  count  heads.  There  is  not  a  state  on  the  Continent  in  which 
half  the  number  of  designing  or  deluded  men  Avho  assembled  this 
time  last  year  on  Kennington  Common,  would  not  have  raised 
ferment  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Constitution, 
and  have  plunged  the  entire  nation  in  political  degradation  and 
commercial  ruin.  We  counted  heads,  without  riot  or  bloodshed ; 
and  it  was  found  upon  the  elearest  evidence  that  the  threatened 
movement  would  have  been  directly  counter  to  the  principles 
and  convictions  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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these  islands.  Yet  we  really  believe  that  the  afflictions  under 
which  80  many  States  of  Euroije  are  now  labouring,  however 
their  political  condition  may  have  differed  from  our  own,  were 
immediately  caused  by  a  section  of  the  population,  not  greatly 
exceeding  in  number  or  consideration,  that  handful  of  despera¬ 
does  who  planned  the  sack  of  Liverpool  and  the  conflagration  of 
London.  If  such  contrasts  as  are  now  presented  between  the 
respective  positions  of  England  and  her  neighbours  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  teach  the  wisdom  of  political  courage,  the  tardy  repent¬ 
ance  of  France  may  be  cited  to  complete  the  lesson.  What  a 
year  of  ruin  and  revolution  has  not  yet  done,  might  have  been 
done,  on  the  24th  of  February,  by  two  hours’  exertion  of  the 
common  duties  of  citizens.  Half  the  energy  which  suppressed 
the  insurrection  of  May,  half  the  resolution  which  won .  the 
battles  of  June,  or  half  the  unanimity  of  expression  which  re¬ 
called  a  Napoleon  to  the  Tuileries,  would  have  obviated  all 
necessity  for  elections  or  combats,  and  would  have  left  the  nation 
in  a  better  position  to  secure  its  proper  rights.  Such  is  the 
dificrence  —  not  between  democracy  and  aristocracy  —  but  be¬ 
tween  stability  and  instability,  between  political  energy  and 
political  apathy,  between  sound  convictions  of  duty  and  irregular 
paroxysms  of  action. 
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labour  and  taste,  6-7 — their  duties  in  the  ‘Scriptorium,’  8 — their 
valuable  and  extensive  libraries,  ib. — all  the  eminent  schools  of 
modern  Europe  laid  or  preserved  by  them,  ib. — immense  number 
of  them  celebrated  for  piety  and  learning,  8-9 — notices  of  some  of 
these,  9-15 — usurpation  of  Cliurch  patronage,  16 — decline  of  the 
Benedictine  fraternity,  17 — infusion  of  fresh  vigour  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Nicholas  Benard,  ib. — literary  success  of  his  followers, 
18 — Mabillon,  ib. — his  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  19 — his 
meek  and  quiet  nature,  ib. — his  reception  as  a  ‘postulant’  at 
St.  Remy,  ib. — his  removal  to  St.  Germain’s,  and  his  assistance  in 
the  compilation  of  the  ‘  Spicilegium,’  21 — review  of  his  works 
and  his  subsequent  literary  celebrity,  21-33 — production  of  five 
volumes  of  his  history  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  34 — his  death, 
before  the  completion  of  the  sixth  and  last  volume,  35 — view  of 
his  learning,  humility,  and  self-discipline,  35-8— notice  of  and 
extracts  from  M.  Valery’s  ‘  Correspondance  inedite,  de  Mabillon 
et  de  Montfaucon,  avec  L’ltalie,’  28-45 — doubts  and  subsequent 
contempt  of  the  learned  Benedictines  for  the  follies  and  worldly 
pretensions  of  Rome,  46 — their  subversion,  47. 

Bennett's,  Rev.  J.  E.,  ‘  Sermon  in  reference  to  a  late  Event  at 
‘  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,’  148 — ‘  A  Reply  to  a  “  Statement  of 
‘  “  Facts”  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Chii-ol,  B.A.,  in  reference  to  a 
‘  late  Event,’  ib. 


C 

‘  Charles  Vernon:  a  Transatlantic  Tale,’  by  Lieut.-Col.  Senior,  83. 
See  Senior. 

Cobden's,  Mr.,  ‘  National  Budget  for  1849,’  518 — his  indiscreet  re¬ 
commendation  of  financial  retrenchment,  531. 

‘  Correspondance  inedite,  de  Mabillon  et  de  Montfaucon,  avec  L’ltalie,’ 
par  M.  Valery,  1 — review  of  and  extracts  from,  28-45. 

D 

Didron's,  M.,  ‘  Iconographie  Chretienne :  Histoire  de  Dieu,’  and 
‘  Manuel  d’Iconographie  Chretienne,  Grecque  et  Latin,  avec  une 
‘  Introduction  et  Notes,’  381.  See  Jameson. 

E 

Ecclesiastical  Law,  necessity  for  occasionally  adapting  it  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  spirit  of  the  times,  148— the  recent  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Shore,  ib. — opinion  of  the  advocate-general.  Sir 
John  Dodson,  on  the  indelibility  of  holy  orders,  148-9 — Lord 
Thurlow’s  disapprobation  of  the  doctrine,  149 — substance  of  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  subject,  151 — necessity  for 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  ib. . 

F 

Fictions,  modern,  classification  of,  83 — compared  with  the  ‘  Iliad  and 
‘  Odyssey,’  83-92. 

Financial  Reform,  tracts  relating  to,  518 — political  valetudinarianism. 
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ih. — comparison  of  English  with  foreign  taxation,  519 — causes  of 
the  diflerence  betwetm  our  expenditure  of  1835  and  that  of  1848, 
,521-2 — reasons  for  the  increase  in  some  portions  of  the  estimates, 
523-5— erroneous  notions  of  financial  reformers  of  the  revenue 
expenses,  526-7 — investigation  of  the  charge  of  colonial  extrava¬ 
gance,  528 — advantages  of  colonisation,  529-30 — amateur  Chancel¬ 
lors  of  tlie  Exchequer,  532 — ignorance  of  the  principles  of  taxation 
evinced  by  the  ‘  Financial  Reform  Association,’  532 — equalisation 
of  taxes,  534 — French  political  economy,  535 — evils  of  unwise 
retrenchment,  536-7. 


G 

Go,  account  of  the,  168,  et  seq.  See  Kemble. 

Germain's,  Dom  Michel,  his  travels  in  Italy  in  company  with  Ma- 
billon,  38-44.  See  Benedictines. 

Germany,  M.  von  Usedom’s  ‘  Correspondence’  regarding,  539 — his 
character  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  540-1 — our  foreign 
policy,  541-3 — Germanic  thirst  for  a  federal  constitution,  543 — 
repressive  policy  of  Austria,  545 — M.  von  Usedom’s  estimate  of 
Metternich,  546-8 — the  Vor- par  lament,  550 — Baron  Gagern’s  pro¬ 
position  for  two  distinct  empires,  551 — probable  effects  of  the  plan 
on  Austria  and  Germany,  552 — hope  for  a  useful  future,  553 — 
selection  of  the  King  of  Prussia  as  the  head  of  the  new  empire,  ib. 

Grimblnt's,  P.,  ‘  Letters  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
‘  their  Ministers,’  1 15 — literary  value  of  the  work,  ib. — the  author’s 
Pmglish  style,  116 — the  sources  of  his  information,  ib. — contents  of 
the  work,  ib. — his  admirable  estimate  of  the  diplomatic  composi¬ 
tions  of  Louis  XIV.  and  William  III.,  116-17 — statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  118-24 
—opening  chapter  of  M.  Grimblot’s  book,  125 — tbe  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  ib. — reductions  in  the  English  army,  and  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  Guards,  126 — conclusion  of  terms  with  France,  ib. — notice 
of  Marshal  Villars,  126-7 — protest  of  the  Imperial  ministers  against 
the  Partition  Treaty,  127 — review  of  English  domestic  politics, 
127-9 — declaration  of  war,  129 — battle  of  Ramilies,  130— nego¬ 
tiations  which  followed,  ib. — the  encroaching  and  ambitious  policy 
of  France  arresteil,  131 — severity  of  the  winter  of  1708-9  in 
France,  and  the  famine  and  pestilence  which  followed,  131 — 
example  of  economy  of  the  court  in  this  crisis,  132 — proposals  from 
I>ouis  to  the  Allies,  ib. — chief  points  of  ‘  The  Preliminaries  of  the 
‘  ILague,’  133 — causes  of  the  war,  134 — the  campaign  of  1710, 
135 — change  of  ministry  in  England,  136 — Sacheverel’s  sermon, 

137 —  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  138 — his  policy, 

138- 9 — the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  140-1 — the  Duke  of  Savoy,  141 — 
the  'I'reaties  of  Barcelona  and  the  Barrier,  142 — extract  from 
Defoe’s  ‘Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,’  on  the  subject  of  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  14.3,  note — subsequent  connexion  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  their  alliances  against  England,  144 — general  mis- 
government  of  the  Bourbons,  146-7 — their  remorseless  policy,  147 
—the  able  rule  and  brilliant  epoch  of  I^mis  XIV.,  ib. 
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Guizot's,  M.,  ‘  Democracy  in  France,’  review  of,  554 — nonentity  of 
the  expression,  555 — French  Republicanism  and  Conservatism 
contrasted,  556^ — M.  Guizot’s  definition  of  ‘democracy,’  557 — the 
essential  elements  of  French  society,  558 — non -democratic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  last  revolution  and  of  present  political  feeling,  560-1 — 
M.  Guizot’s  examination  of  the  principles  of  ‘democratic’  and 
‘social’  republics,  562 — destructibility  of  the  constitution  of  1830, 
and  why,  564-5 — M.  Guizot’s  analysis  of  ‘  Socialism,’  567-9 — his 
acknowleJgment  of  the  democratic  element  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
state,  570— difficulties  of  the  co-operation  of  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  classes,  572— comparison  between  English  and  French 
political  life,  573 — soundness  of  M.  Guizot’s  views,  576 — prospects 
of  France,  ib. 


II 

Holy  Orders,  indelibility  of,  148-51.  See  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

I 

Invention,  the  Progress  of  Mechanical,  47 — profitless  labours  and 
disappointed  hopes  of  most  inventors,  ib. — their  arguments,  48 — 
price  of  a  patent,  ib.,  note — Bentham’s  defence  of  inventors  against 
the  ridicule  of  wits,  48-50 — abstract  science,  until  recently,  the 
almost  exclusive  occupation  of  philosophers,  50-1 — the  tendencies 
of  the  present  age  the  reverse  of  this,  51 — instances  of  eccentric 
and  useless  invention,  51-3 — incessant  trials  and  improvements, 
rather  than  accident,  the  origin  of  inventions,  ib. — mathematical 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  simplest  contrivance, 
54 — abundance  of  the  inventive  faculty,  ib. — susceptibility  of  natural 
bodies,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  affecting  them,  57-9 — pon¬ 
derous  bodies,  59-60 — condensation  of  wood  when  submerged  in 
the  sea  to  a  considerable  depth,  60 — description  of  the  sounding 
machine,  ib. — strength  of  materials  considered,  60-1 — the  bridges  of 
Sonderbund  and  Fribourg,  61-2 — tbe  cohesive  force  of  suspension 
bridges  and  the  pressure  of  ordinary  bridges,  ib. — resistance  of 
bodies,  63 — description  of  the  tubular  bridges  in  course  of  erection 
on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  of  railway,  63-4 — examples  of  the 
neutralisation  of  the  strain  and  shocks  of  machinery,  65  6 — the  old 
metliod  of  ship-building  faulty  in  its  detail,  66-7 — Sir  R.  Seppings’ 
improvements,  67 — subsidiary  or  incidental  properties  of  matter, 
ib. — Paley’s  erroneous  assumption  regarding  the  composition  of 
water,  68 — hypothetical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  condition  of  a 
constituent  atom,  69— the  strata  of  antagonistic  forces  by  which 
an  atom  is  surrounded,  and  their  operations,  69-70 — the  difficulties 
of  construction,  70 — Hadley’s  quadrant,  Ramsden’s  ‘  dividing  en- 
‘  gine,’  Wollaston’s  micrometer,  and  Watt’s  piston,  addue^  as 
examples,  70-1 — steam  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the  age,  ib. — 
atmospheric  railway  traction  considered,  72 — Papin’s  machine  for 
pumping  water  out  of  mines  described,  73— atmospheric  and  loco¬ 
motive  railways,  73-5 — extract  from  M.  de  Boureuille,  on  the 
ordinary  sources  of  danger  by  railway  transit,  76 — difficulty  of  dis- 


covering  any  new  mechanical  principle  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  power  loom,  78 — disadvantages  consequent  on  the  transfer 
of  the  duties  of  a  workman  from  an  old  to  a  new  machine,  78-80 — 
instances  of  the  value  and  effects  of  man’s  dexterity  and  acuteness 
assisted  by  machinery,  81 — want  of  educational  training  establish¬ 
ments,  ib. — museum,  for  the  deposit  of  models,  proposed  as  an  aid 
towards  the  knowledge  of  science,  82-3. 

Ireland,  review  of  works  relating  to  the  distress  there,  221 — extract 
from  Sir  R.  Peel’s  speech  in  favour  of  equal  civil,  municipal,  and 
political  rights  for  England  and  Ireland,  221-2 — influence  of  the 
institutions  and  habits  of  every  separate  country  upon  those  of  every 
other  country,  223 — remarkable  dissimilarity  of  opinions  and  habits 
in  diflerent  parts  of  Ireland,  224— our  injudicious  Irish  policy,  and 
treatment  of  Scotland,  225 — examination  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  doctrine 
of  equality,  225-6 — rights  of  agriculturists,  landowners,  farmers, 
and  labourers  discussed,  226-7 — erroneous  transfer  of  English 
notions  into  Ireland,  227 — comparison  between  English  and  Irish 
farmers,  228 — relation  between  the  English  labourer  and  his  em¬ 
ployer,  229— effects  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  upon  England, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Ireland,  230 — Irish  relief  in  1847,  «5. — 
the  anticipated  distress  of  1848,  and  the  proposition  of  a  poor  law, 
ib. — arguments  of  the  Irish  landlords  against  the  burden  of  a  poor 
law,  <5. — division  of  Ireland  into  legal  charitable  districts,  and  its 
effect,  231-2 — controversy  in  1846-7  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
Irish  poor  law,  232 — part  taken  by  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  on 
that  occasion,  233 — report  of  a  committee  of  the  I  louse  of  Lords 
on  the  subject,  and  its  opinion  on  out-door  relief,  ib. — passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Extension  Act,  ib. — extract  from  the  first  annual 
rejmrt  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  234 — extracts  from  the 
Lords’  reports,  and  other  sources,  illustrative  of  Irish  inactivity 
and  improvidence,  235-37— comparison  between  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  Irish  poor-rate,  237-8 — return  of  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  out-door  relief  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
1847,  ib — moral  effects  of  the  Poor  Law  Extension  Act,  239 — 
extracts  from  parliamentary  pai)ers  in  illustration,  240-8 — in¬ 
security  the  moral  disease  of  Ireland,  248-9 — various  propositions 
for  remedying  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  249-67 — practical  conclu¬ 
sions,  267-8. 

J 

Jamaica,  sketches  of  life  and  scenery  in,  93,  et  seq.  See  Senior. 

Jame$on'$,  Mrs.,  ‘Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,’  review  of,  381— con¬ 
nexion  between  art  and  religion  before  the  Reformation,  ib. — art 
the  worst  expositor,  in  many  respects,  of  religious  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines,  ib. — original  delineations  of  the  form  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
381-2 — of  the  Divine  Son,  382 — the  early  portraits  of  the  Saviour, 
383 — contention  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  verte  icones,  ib. — plurality 
of  the  sacred  handkerchiefs,  384 — the  lineaments  of  the  Redeemer 
according  to  the  letter  of  Lentulus,  ib. — representation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  i6. — literal  and  spiritual  representation,  385— martyrdom 
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n  favourite  subject  with  painters,  386 — representation  of  the  spirit 
of  evil,  387 — legend  of  St.  Michael  and  the  seales  of  judgment, 
391-2 — St.  Catherine,  393-5 — St.  Christopher,  396-7 — St.  Filo- 
mena,  398-9 — eulogy  on  the  work,  399-400 — legend  of  St.  Nicholas, 
400-1 — suggestions  for  improvement  in  a  new  edition,  401. 

Johnston's,  Alexander  Keith,  *  Physical  Atlas,’  notice  of,  327 — the 
progress  of  a  people  indicated  by  their  periodical  literature,  ib. — 
importance  of  the  ‘  Physical  Atlas  ’  to  British  science,  328— sum¬ 
mary  of  its  contents,  ib. — Humboldt  the  originator  of  the  idea,  ib. 
— prospectus  of  the  ‘  Atlas  of  Belgium,’  a  similar  work  on  a  larger 
scale,  329,  note — notice  of  the  first  or  geological  series  of  the 
‘Physical  Atlas,’  and  the  facts  it  illustrates,  331-4 — its  importance, 
334 — the  map  of  the  geological  structui-e  of  the  entire  globe,  334-5 
— the  two  rain  maps,  335 — that  of  Europe,  and  its  importance  to 
European  agriculturists,  336 — interesting  information  afforded  by 
the  maps  of  the  distribution  of  plants,  337 — the  mean  temperature 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  certain  plants,  338 — fiscal  regulations 
of  governments  often  opposed  to  natural  laws,  338-9 — extract  from 
the  ‘  Physical  Atlas  ’  in  illustration  of  this,  339 — great  physical 
superiority  of  some  localities  for  certain  cultures  over  others,  340 
— the  effects  of  winds  and  currents  on  vegetation,  ib. — rise  and 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  341 — the  warmth  of  its  current  indis¬ 
pensable  to  existence  on  the  northern  coast  of  Europe,  ib. — the 
sea-weed  meadow  of  Oviedo,  or  ‘  Sargasso  Sea,’  342 — the  cold 
current  of  Humboldt,  ib. — its  modifying  influence  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  Peru,  343 — the  ethnographic  maps  and  their  divisions, 
344 — deficiency  of  agricultural  skill  in  those  countries  inhabited 
by  pure  Celtic  races,  and  superiority  in  those  having  an  infusion 
of  Teutonic  blood,  ib — notice  of  the  ‘  Ethnographic  Map  of  Great 
‘  Britain  and  Ireland,’  345— sketch  of  the  agricultural  condition  of 
various  portions  of  Great  Britain,  345-50 — refreshment  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  afforded  by  the  eontemplation  of  such  works  as 
the  ‘Physical  Atlas,’  351 — the  want  of  such  knowledge  in  our 
schools,  ib. — importance  in  which  such  a  work  will  be  held  by 
future  generations,  351-2. 


K 

Kemble’s,  J.  M.,  ‘  Saxons  in  England ;  a  History  of  the  English  Com- 
‘  mon wealth  until  the  Norman  Conquest;’  and  the  ‘Codex  Diplo- 
‘  maticus  .^vi  Saxonici,’  151 — the  English  historians  of  the  last 
century  compared  with  those  of  the  Continent,  152 — the  study  of 
early  English  history  neglected  sinee  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
ib. — establishment  of  a  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Cambridge 
University,  ib. — the  want  of  such  professorships  in  the  public 
schools,  153 — the  present  range  of  historical  inquiry,  ib. — Dr.  Lin- 

gard’s  ‘  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,’  ib _ Mr.Hallam's 

‘  Supplementary  Notes,’  153-4 — suggestions  and  materials  for  an 
historical  school,  154 — the  ‘English  Historical’  and  ‘AClfric’ 
Societies,  ib. — the  strictures  of  Milton  on  the  old  English  chronicles, 
155 — the  ‘  Saxons  in  England,’  a  history  of  the  social  condition  of 
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the  nation,  rather  than  of  kings  anil  incidents,  lo6 — the  general 
character  of  the  Germanic  race  presented  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  effete  lloman,  ib. — difference  between  the  construction 
of  Palgrave’s  ‘  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Saxons  in  England,’  158 — synopsis  of  the  contents  of  tlie 
‘  Saxons  in  England,’  159 — its  plan  a  series  of  essays,  ib. — Dr. 
Arnold’s  remarks  on  such  a  plan,  ib. — scanty  records  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Britain  under  the  Roman  dominion,  160 — details  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Saxon  invaders  and  the  British,  unsupported 
by  credible  authority,  161 — reasons  for  discrediting  the  story  of 
llengist  and  Ilorsa,  161-2 — distinctions  between  the  formative 
principles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  Teutons,  163 — ac¬ 
count  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mark,  163-4 — fusion  of  several  marks 
into  a  whole  kingdom,  165 — the  various  meanings  of  the  term, 
165-6 — equalisation  of  rank  and  property  not  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tenure  of  land,  167 — hints  to  county  historians  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  societies,  167*8 — the  name  ‘  Ga,’  or  federal  union  of  several 
marks,  superseded  by  that  of  ‘county,’  168— the  judicial  powers  of 
the  Mark  and  the  Gu,  169 — the  functions  of  the  Ding,  ib. — re¬ 
markable  similarity  between  the  civil  arrangements  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  those  of  the  ancient  Latin  confederation,  169-70 — dis¬ 
tinction  of  rank  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  170-1 — rights  and  duties 
of  their  freemen,  171-2 — derivation  of  the  power  of  their  kings 
and  nobles,  172 — the  Saxon  notion  of  the  kingly  power,  173 — 
notice  of  Mr.  Allen’s  ‘  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,’ 
ib. — rise  of  the  hereditary  and  elective  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  174 — not  kings  of  the  land,  but  of  the  people,  175 — 
their  rights,  and  duties,  175-8 — gradual  advancement  of  the  feudal 
system,  179— Anglo-Saxon  heathendom,  179-80 — Mr.  Kemble’s 
account  of  its  tenets,  180-2 — contents  of  the  second  volume,  182 
— suggestions  for  alteration  in  the  ‘  Saxons  in  England,’  183-4 — 
eulogy  on  the  latter  work,  184. 


L 

‘  Lahore,  Papers  relating  to  the  Treaties  of,’  184.  See  Punjab. 

Literature,  the  vanity  and  glory  of,  exhibited  in  the  ‘London  Cata- 
‘  logue  of  Books,’  289-90— the  superabundance  of  books  an  evil, 
29(? — Gibbon’s  treatment  of  new  books,  292 — ‘  division  of  labour  ’ 
applicable  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  as  well  as  to  arts  and 
manufactures,  293 — the  ‘  well  informeil  man  ’  and  the  ‘  minute  phi- 
‘  losopher  ’  contrasted,  293-5 — ‘  universal  scholars  ’  gradually  be¬ 
coming  extinct  as  the  creations  of  human  ingenuity  multiply,  and 
why,  295— Menzel’s  calculations  of  the  vast  number  of  German 
books  annually  printed,  ib.  note — mortality  of  the  productions  of 
the  human  mind,  296-7 — the  modern  scholar  not  less  advantageously 
situated  than  the  sciiolar  of  earlier  times,  298— few  instances  of 
permanent '  popularity  obtained  by  authorship,  300-1 — the  popu¬ 
larity,  even  of  some  of  the  best,  must  decrease  as  the  mass  of  lite¬ 
rature  accumulates,  302-3— the  lost  treasures  of  antiquity  not, 
perhaps,  so  estimable  as  has  been  conjectured,  305 — Mr.  D’Israeli’s 
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opinion  that  the  loss  of  a  poet  is  compensated  by  the  acquirement 
of  an  historian,  306-7,  note — prolific  biographical  literature,  307-8 
— Sir  'Walter  Scott’s  facility  in  clothing  trifling  antiquarian  detail 
with  beauty,  309 — plagiarisms  and  coincidences  of  thought, 309-10 
note — instances  of  permanent  popularity  obtained  by  genius,  even 
when  the  knowledge  they  impart  becomes  obsolete,  312— La- 
harpe’s  opinion  of  English  artistic  skill  in  literary  composition, 
ib. — Menzel’s  strictures  on  ‘books  made  out  of  books,’ 313 — con¬ 
demnation  of  voluminous  references,  313-14 — the  importance  of 
good  indexes  pointed  out,  314 — literary  fashions,  315 — the  destiny 
of  the  classics,  316 — the  Bible  and  its  influences,  317 — anecdote  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  317-8 — something  valuable  in  all  books  not  positively 
immoral,  319— consolations  for  the  repining  author,  319-21 — the 
pleasure  of  composition  its  own  reward,  322 — anecdote  of  Mussdus, 
323—  the  true  destiny  of  an  author,  323-5 — anecdote  quoted  from 
Addison  on  the  vanity  of  authors,  325 — responsibility  of  authors 
in  moulding  the  vices  or  virtues  of  future  ages,  ib. — the  per¬ 
petuating  influence  of  literature  its  chief  glory,  327. 

‘  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  the,  published  in  Great  Britain,  with 
‘  their  Sizes,  Prices,  and  Publishers’  Names,’  289.  See  Literature, 
the  Vanity  and  Glory  of. 

Loodianah,  establishment  of,  as  a  British  outpost,  208. 

M 

Mabillon,  Jean,  his  birth,  parentage,  and  subsequent  history,  19,  et 
seq. 

‘  Mary  Barton,  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life,’  review  of,  402 — outline 
of  the  story,  ib. — its  higher  pretensions  than  that  of  a  mere  novel, 
403-4 — the  patience  of  the  operatives,  404-5 — their  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  and  kindness,  406-7 — their  miseries,  408  -9— reflections  on 
a  scene  of  distress,  409 — sympathy  between  the  rich  and  poor, 

410- 11 — the  animosity  of  w'orkmen  towards  employers  exaggerated, 

411 —  character  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  412-13 — comparisons  of 
the  suflerings  of  the  masters  and  men  from  bad  seasons,  415— the' 
wealth  of  the  masters  in  many  cases  the  result  of  patient  saving, 
416 — operatives’  improvident  habits,  417 — instance  of  a  saving 
mechanic,  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  418-19 — self-trust,  421 
— inability  of  workmen  generally  to  resist  evil  counsel,  422-3 — 
the  happiness  and  dignity  of  lalmur,  423-5 — misrepresentation  in 
‘  Mary  Barton  ’  of  master  manufacturers,  425 — the  old  dispute 
between  capital  and  labour,  426-28 — average  profits  of  the  cotton 
trade,  429— the  co-operative  system,  and  objections  to  it,  430-33 — 
partnerships  en  commandite,  433 — literary  merit  of  ‘  Mary  Barton,’ 
434. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  biographical  notices  of,  268 — introductory 
remarks  on  his  character,  269 — ^liis  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 

ib _ one  of  his  college  orations  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  270 — his  return  to  Parliament  and  selection  of  Whig 
principles,  ib. — his  motion  of  the  address  to  the  crown  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session  of  1806,  ib. — the  impression  made  by  his  oratory. 
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ib. — Ills  appointment  to  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  27 1  — 
effect  of  the  news  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  on  the  minds 
of  Englishmen,  272 — the  reform  agitation,  ib. — Lord  Melbourne  as 
Home  Secretary,  273 — his  subsequent  political  conduct  and  pri¬ 
vate  character,  274-84. 

Mignefs,  M.,  ‘  Negociations  relatives  k  la  Succession  d’Espagne  sous 
‘  Louis  XIV.,’  &c.,  115.  See  Grimblot. 

Milnes,  R.  Monckton,  M. P.,  his  ‘Events  of  1848;  a  Letter  to  the 
‘  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,’  554 — eulogy  on  the  production,  573. 

Moolraj,  Dewan  of  Mooltan,  his  line  of  conduct,  217.  See  Punjab. 

Moollan,  its  incorporation  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Punjab,  198. 

N 

ITote  to  Art.  III.  No.  clxxviii.,  on  the  extreme  means  of  enforcing 
the  obedience  of  representatives,  from  Francis  W.  Newman. 

P 

Papin's  machine  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines,  73. 

Partition  Treaty,  the  second,  provisions  of,  125. 

Poor  Law  Extension  (Ireland)  Act,  233.  See  Ireland. 

Punjab,  recent  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the,  185 — signification 
of  its  name,  ib. — its  few  characteristics  of  a  consolidated  or  durable 
state,  ib. — its  distinct  national  existence  not  recognised  in  history, 
ib. — establishment  of  the  sect  of  Sikhs,  or  ‘disciples,’  186 — their 
persecutions  by  their  Mahometan  governors,  187 — their  animosity 
to  other  forms  of  religion,  ib. — the  Gooroo  Govind,  ib. — his  prin¬ 
ciples,  ib. — his  adoption  of  the  title  of  ‘  Singh,’  188 — his  struggles 
with  the  powers  about  him,  ib. — his  assassination,  ib. — Bandu,  his 
successor,  ib. — his  defeat  of  the  Mogul  troops,  ib. — Sikh  conquest 
of  Sirhind,  and  perilous  position  of  the  w'hole  of  Hindostan,  189  — 
their  defeat  of  the  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah,  ib. — his  vengeance,  ib. 
— execution  of  Bandu,  and  proscription  of  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Sikhs,  ib. — their  temporary  disappearance  from  history,  ib. — the 
present  amount  of  Sikh  population,  ib. — Mogul  acquisition  of  the 
Punjab,  190 — growth  of  the  power  of  the  Sikhs,  191-3 — their 
form  of  government,  193-4 — Runjeet  Singh,  194-5 — his  power  and 
policy,  195 — notice  of  the  Sikh  states  under  British  protection, 
195-6— the  Punjab  under  the  government  of  Runjeet,  196-200 — his 
death,  200 — the  claimants  to  his  throne,  ib. — the  present  Mahara¬ 
jah  and  the  ‘  Ranee,’  200-1 — genealogy  of  the  royal  family,  201 — 
the  principality  of  Jummoo,  ^1-2 — contests  between  the  ‘  Dogras’ 
and  the  Sikhs,  202-3— Khurruk  Singh,  successor  of  Runjeet,  203 
— his  death,  ib. — Nonehal  Singh,  ib. — his  death,  ib. — Shere  Singh, 
ib. — his  drunkenness,  204 — anecdote  of  the  general  intemperance 
of  the  Sikhs,  ib.  note — assassination  of  Shere  Singh  and  of  his 
vizier,  Dhyan  Singh,  205 — accession  of  the  present  Mahartyah,  ib. 
— feuds  of  the  royal  family  and  the  nobility,  206-7 — notice  of 
Gholab  Singh,  present  chief  of  Jummoo,  207-8 — British  defeat  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  temporary  occupation  of  their  capital,  212-14 — 
details  of  the  arrangement,  215 — sketch  of  subsequent  events. 
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215-16 — conquest  of  Mooltan  by  Runjeet,  217 — its  Dewan, 
Moolraj,  and  his  conduct,  ib. — present  relative  positions  of  the 
British  and  Sikhs,  217-18 — our  future  policy,  219-21. 

R 

Hailways,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  atmospheric  and 
locomotive,  73-5.  See  Inventions, 

Runjeet  Singh,  notice  of,  195-200.  See  Punjab, 

S 

Senior's,  Lieut.-Col.,  ‘  Charles  Vernon  ;  a  Transatlantic  Tale,’  review 
of,  83 — classification  of  fictions,  ib, — plot,  character,  and  scenery, 
considered,  ib, — the  ‘  Odyssey  ’  and  ‘  Iliad  ’  compared  with  modern 
fiction,  84— the  individuals  of  the  Greek  poems,  84-8 — the  Greek 
plots,  88-9 — and  scenery,  90 — character,  perhaps,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  fiction,  i6. — the  characters  of  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’  and 
other  works  adduced  as  examples,  ib. — scenery  of  the  Asiatic 
romances,  ib. — Cooper’s  novels,  91 — Balzac,  ib. — Hahn  Hahn,  ib. — 
the  ‘Younger  Son,’  ib. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  ib, — the  characters, 
plot,  and  scenery  of  ‘  Charles  Vernon  ’  reviewed,  92 — its  scenery 
its  chief  attraction,  92-3 — the  Blue  Mountains,  93 — selection  of 
extracts  illustrative  of  the  chief  features  of  the  book,  93-114 — 
opinion  of  the  English  characters  of  the  tale,  ib. — Julia,  the  heroine, 
the  most  meritorious,  ib. 

Shore,  ^Ir.,  case  of,  148.  See  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Sikhs,  foundation  of  the  sect  of,  186 — meaning  of  the  word,  ib. — their 
gradual  rise  and  present  position,  ib.  et  seq.  See  Punjab. 
Stricklands,  Agnes,  ‘  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
‘  Norman  Conquest :  the  Series  of  the  Stuarts,’  review  of,  435 — 
the  most  illiberal  attacks  on  classes  or  individuals  of  late,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  female  writers,  ib. — reasons  for  this,  ib. — Miss  Strick¬ 
land’s  religious  and  political  views,  436 — her  life  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  437 — her  opinions  on  the  public  and  private  character  of 
James  II.,  440-6 — and  of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.,  446-60 — her 
invidious  comments  on  the  conduct  of  William  at  the  death-bed  of 
his  consort,  461 — the  faults  of  the  work,  461-2. 

T 

Taylor's,  Henry,  ‘  Eve  of  the  Conquest  and  other  Poems,’  review  of, 
352 — the  affection  usually  evinced  for  the  minor  compositions  of  a 
great  poet,  ib. — the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  long  poems, 
ib. — general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry,  353-4-^xtract 
from  ‘  Lines  written  in  remembrance  of  the  Hon.  Ernest  Villiers,’ 
354-6 — outline  of  the  ‘  Eve  of  the  Conquest,’  with  extracts,  357-8 
— comparison  between  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry  and  that  of  other  poets, 
358-9 — truth  of  character,  360 — extract  from  ‘  Ernesto,’  362-3 — 
poetic  reality,  363-4 — truth  in  sentiment  and  thought,  365-6 — 
extract  from  the  ‘  Lago  Lugano,’  366-7 — moral  truth,  367 — truth 
of  passion,  368 — truth  of  passion  exemplified  in  Landon’s  ‘  Count 
‘  Julian,’  369 — Shelley  and  Byron’s  erroneous  assumption  of  the 
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necessity  of  the  poet  himself  becoming  the  victim  of  ‘  suffering  ’ 
and  ‘  wrong,’  370 — egotism  frequently  mistaken  for  passion,  ib.  — 
importance  of  style,  U>. — truth  of  style,  371 — necessity  of  truth  of 
diction,  372 — m^ern  disregard  for  truth  in  the  picturesque,  373 — 
generalisation,  375 — importance  of  truth  in  keeping,  376-8 — test 
of  truth  in  poetry,  379 — poetic  truth  the  most  striking  character¬ 
istic  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  poems,  380. 

U 

Universities,  the  English,  late  reforms  in  the  mode  of  education  in, 
499-500 — instances  of  the  errors  and  excellences  of  University 
education,  502-6 — unfitness  of  the  old  system  for  a  professional 
life,  506— Lord  Bacon's  opinion  of  the  value  of  experimental  phi¬ 
losophy,  508 — Sir  J.  Herschel  on  the  undue  extension  of  mathe¬ 
matical  studies,  513— late  improvements  in  the  education  of  the 
upper  classes,  515 — our  wishes  fur  the  success  of  the  new  branches 
of  instruction,  517. 

V 

Valeras,  M.,  ‘  Correspondance  inedite,  de  Mabillon  et  de  Montfaucon, 
avec  L’ltalie,’  1. 

W 

William  III.,  his  diplomatic  compositions  compared  with  those  of 
Louis  XIV.,  116-17. 
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